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CAUGHT IN THE ACT 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


N the springtime, when the track team 
men throw aside their dumb-bells, 
leave the stuffy “gym” and the rumb- 

ling board track, and, exchanging their 
indoor slippers for their long spiked rac- 
ing shoes, joyfully betake themselves to the 
out-of-doors and the cinder path, there is 
likely to appear in the undergraduate lit- 
erary print the story of a race. 

The hero of this tale is a young man, 
unlucky in all things except in the fact 
that he knows a very beautiful young 
woman who sits somewhere far up in the 
stand. He is just finishing the last lap of 
his mile, or rounding the turn in the quar- 
ter, or nearing the tape in the hundred— 
way behind and quite out of the running 
—when a certain violently agitated pale 
blue parasol, or crimson banner, or per- 
haps just a bit of ribbon, flashes across 
his strained vision from far up the stand. 
Ah! Then she does after all! Forthwith 
new breath rushes into his lungs, with a 
new fierce energy his toe tips spurn the 
ground. Sweeping past the rest, he breaks 
the tape a winner; and afterward, in the 
window seat of his room, in the twilight, 
he tells her how she saved the day, and 
—they live happily ever after. 

To those who recall such narratives and 
who, not having run, are not familiar with 
the technique of the track, the photograph 
of Duffy, of Georgetown, will appeal with 
peculiar interest. Mr. Duffy is here rep- 
resented in the act of breaking the tape in 


9 seconds after a hundred-yards dash. By 
examining the face of the young man in 
the Y. A. A. jersey to the left, it will 
be seen that the degree of serenity with 
which one finishes a hundred-yards dash 
depends somewhat on the individual—and 
where he finishes. But Mr. Duffy is win- 
ning, and to win a hundred nowadays 
implies a supreme effort, and, as an exam- 
ple of the countenance of a sprinter mak- 
ing a supreme effort, Mr. Duffy’s is very 
characteristic. When one tries to imag- 
ine him observing a pale blue parasol 
somewhere far up in the stands to the left 
of the photograph, one begins, sentimental 
and chivalrous though he may be, to 
regard this ancient situation in literary 
athletics with a vague distrust. One 
would have considerable difficulty even in 
believing that young Mr. Clark, who is 
here represented as finishing his mile 
through mud in 4:314 at the Intercollegi- 
ates last year, had secured his present lead 
through the judicious observation of, let 
us say, any certain feminine rain coat or 
umbrella, and, as far as tumultuousness 
goes, the mile as compared with the hun- 
dred is mild indeed. It is doubtful even 
if Mr. “Bob” Wrenn, who has done so 
many things well that he may be supposed 
to have developed a pretty reasonable 
amount of sang froid, would venture to 
become more than nominally cognizant of 
the picture-hatted deities who, in the pho- 
tograph, may be discerned in the back- 
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ground. And, as athletics go, tennis is 
reckoned one of the politer games. 

Here, however, we begin to enter on dan- 
gerous ground. One does not intend for 
an instant to belittle the material physical 
effect which the smiles of beauty have on 
the brave, but only to show that one of the 
popular ideas of the manner of their action 
is considerably fallacious. There is plenty 
of poetry in running, but it can with diffi- 
culty be felt by one who has never run. 
There is lots of fun, too, but it does not 
come in a race. Two of these pictures 
at least represent athletes in supreme 
moments, and those are not pleasant until 
afterward; when, for example, from your 
study chair vou may look up at the cups 
they have won for you, or from your musty 
office you may look back at them in mem- 
ory and long in vain to feel again their 
thrilling pain. 

The supreme moment as caught and 
frozen by the sensitized plate rarely looks 


“all that it’s worth.” Everybody remem- 
bers how remarkable appeared the gallop- 
ing horses of Mr. Frederic Remington 
when he first began to draw them, and how 
some protested against them until the 
snapshot pictures of Suburban or Futur- 
ity winners, running “on the bias” as it 
were, showed that the artist’s eyes were 
keener than their own. And similarly, 
except in the distance run when a runner 
in full stride is taken in profile, instan- 
taneous photographs seldom succeed in 
giving the appearance of impressive speed. 
They do give some very interesting things, 
however, which the eye cannot see, and an 
excellent example of both the excellence 
and the defect is shown in the photograph 
of the start of the hundred, which, as its 
companion picture proves, Mr. Duffy was 
destined to win. The pistol has just been 
fired, its smoke even now is floating away 
on the summer air, the men are leaping up 
toward their stride, one of the two supreme 














Duffy Finishing 100 Yards at Intercollegiate Preliminary in 9 4-5 Seconds. 
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Photograph by Geo. J.Hare . 
A. C. Kraenzlein, Champion Hurdler 0° the World, 
120 Yards, 15 2-5 Seconds ; 220 Yards, 23 3-5 Seconds. 
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moments of the race. Yet only by looking 
closely does one realize this. But one has 
only to observe the bunched-up calf of Mr. 
Duffy’s right leg, the contorted mouth of 
the third man from the pole, to feel—if 
one has ever been there—the spasmodic 
“jump” of it. The man on the outside, it 
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the pole! He has already been penalized a 
foot for a false start, and, as often hap- 
pens, has thus been made so timid that he 
has let the others get themselves well in 
hand while his fingers are just leaving the 
ground. To the crowd each of these run- 
ners probably seemed to catch the start at 























Photograph by Geo. J. Hare. 


M. W. Long, World’s Record Quarter Mile, 47 Seconds, Running Easily. 


will be observed, has caught the start first, 
certainly before even Duffy did. His 
clenched right arm, well up, compared with 
Duffy’s fingers just leaving the ground, and 
his almost straightened right leg show 
that plain enough. How eloquent is the 
lack of tenseness in the second man from 


the same instant. And it is in just such 
fractions of a second’s delay in sending the 
motor impulse out to the muscles after the 
ear received the “snap,” that, other things 
being equal, loses the hundred. 

In interesting contrast to the frozen 
movement of these pictures is the vivid snap 
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of Kraenzlein, coming head on superbly 
over the hurdle. Here is a picture calcu- 
lated to disturb considerably the equanim- 
ity of those occasional and somewhat effete 
youths who say that the track gives no 
thrill, has nothing of what the literary 
critics call “lift.” This was not a race of 
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the obstacle, the symmetry and rhythm of 
motion—arms and legs working together 
precisely like the limbs of a trotting horse 
—and above all the rush and vigor and 
fine animal-like confidence and self-forget- 
fulness. Euphranor might well speak here 
of “subliming beefsteak” into poetry. 














Photograph by C. A. Slosson. 


Robert Wrenn, Unbeaten Lawn Tennis Champion, in Action. 


course, yet it could scarcely have had more 
rush and sweep if three other men had 
been panting just behind, hurdles toppling 
over, and the tape a dozen yards away. 
That splendid thigh shooting down to meet 
the cinders, the other still drawn up from 
the bound which has flung the body over 


Up in the Bronx Zoo, trotting lightly 
back and forth behind the bars of a separ- 
ate enclosure in which he is kept so that 
he will not kill his mates, is a big timber 
wolf. Gaunt and supple, yet stoutly knit 
and with muscles like twisted wire, he lopes 
silently and ceaselessly up and down the 
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length of his enclosure, with every now and 
then a pause and a raising of the head 
with that inscrutable look—wild, quite self- 
oblivious, yet seeming to show a sort of 
inner humor, as of one who thought of 
something amusing far away—which only 
shines out of a wood animal’s eyes. In 
this picture of the world’s greatest hurdler 
there is almost that look. Mr. “ Bob” 
Wrenn comes very near to it, Just as Mr. 
Sheldon, the shot-putter, and Mr. Clark, 
the mile runner, each in his own way, 
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who knew how to run very well. The ath- 
lete of*the other class is first of all, not 
the conventional man, but the untamed 
faun. It is men of this sort who seem to 
be the born runners—who, in whatever 
artificial garb they may be masked, remind 
one always of the woods and the chase. 

In observing closely the peculiarities of 
track athletes in motion, one is specially 
struck with the excellence of the running 
form which seems almost characteristic 
enough to be a distinguishing mark of 























Clark Winning Mile Run in Mud and Rain, in the Good Time of 4.31 1-5. 


hasn’t it. Mr. Clark is here represented 
in the act of winning the mile under 
almost impossible conditions at the Inter- 
collegiates last year. He has done a very 
big thing—the time was 4:514, but you 
think of him first, not as the wearied ani- 
mal, but as a very unhappy young man. 
He is of the class of athletes whose human 
side always appeals to one first; even were 
he pictured as leaping off fresh at the start, 
you would think of him first of all, not as 
the swift animal, but as a friend of yours 


American athletes. This is the more inter- 
esting when one remembers the fact that 
in distance running the ’varsity athletes 
of England have won out from our under- 
graduates at each of the two international 
oeeasions when they have had the pleasure 
of meeting. Whatever time he may make, 
the college-bred runner in this country 
almost invariably runs “ prettily.” There 
is a finesse of movement in the veteran’s 
running which is as characteristic as the 
erectness of a soldier, or the rhythmic 
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Photograph by C. A. Slosson. 


Richard Shelden, the Yale Shot-Putter, 
Whose Best Performance is 46 Feet 2% Inches. 














The Start for a One Hundred Yards Dash. 


swing of the stroke of a winning crew. 
In the typieal form, the long-distance 
man holds his* body fairly erect, but 
inclined naturally in the direction he is 
moving, chin in, feet perfectly parallel, and 
most noticeable of all, the arms held well 
down, not fixedly bent, but moving like 
flexible pendulums in rhythm with the 
stride, and seeming in some way to act 
with the back in giving the whole stride a 
“spring.” This manner of using the arms 
and “ getting the back into it,” more than 
any other trick of form perhaps, distin- 
guishes trained running from the small- 
boy style of running, with the legs seeming 
to do all the work and the hands doubled 
up on the chest. The picture of the vet- 
eran runner, Long, just about to break the 
tape at the finish of a quarter-mile, excel- 
lently illustrates this sort of running. He 
has swept through a big field of competi- 
tors, some of whom are making rather bad 
weather of it at least twenty yards behind 
him, and yet he is swinging along with the 
same bounding rhythm of stride with which 
he might cut down the leads of his rivals 
in the first hundred yards of a handicap 
quarter-mile. The curve of that powerful 
uplifted thigh, just gathering itself up for 
the downward thrust, shows where the 
immediate impetus comes from, but the 
ease and grace with which that impetus is 


converted into speed is apparent in the 
whole body of the man. With this in mind 
it was distinctly interesting last autumn 
at the Oxford-Cambridge-Harvard-Yale 
games to see the Rev. Workman, the 
remarkable Cambridge runner, carry the 
Light Blue to victory in one afternoon in 
a 1:552 half-mile and a 9:50 two-mile run 
with his hands, from the moment he sprang 
from the mark, almost clenched on his 


chest, and his head thrown back for all the 


world like one of our athletes in distress. 
The Rev. Workman can hardly, perhaps, 
be taken as a hard-and-fast example of the 
English type of distance runners, for 
young Mr. Cockshott, who won the mile in 
4:263 on the same-afternoon, and whose 
gait was like music, held his arms fairly 
well down and ran in very much the Ameri- 
ean way. Nevertheless, in comparing the 
general appearance of the athletes of the 
two teams, from the high jump—in which 
Englishmen notoriously have no form 
whatever—to the distance runs of which 
mention has just been made, the difference 
in the perfection and precision of motion 
was plainly noticeable. The fact that the 
limbs of the American athlete are on the 
average more compact, more closely knit 
and smoothly rounded than those of his 
English cousin may partially account for 
this. This difference in the construction 
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of the two types is certainly true of oars- 
men, and it was one of the things which 
Mr. Lehmann noticed in trying to adapt 
the English stroke to the Harvard crew. 
The English athlete is more loosely put 
together; there is less about him of what 
resembles the gymnasium type, a fact 
which results partly no doubt from his 
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into, together perhaps with a bit of the 
national self-consciousness and _ vanity, 
doubtless explains the perfection of our 
running form. 

Quite outside that big and fundamental 
question is one truth which applies equally 
to our English cousins and to us. It is 
not enough to get a lot of good exercise. 





Champion Long and Townsend Running a Dead Heat in a Handicap Quarter Mile Run at Travers Island. 


habit of taking all sorts of exercise as 
faney prompts him, and not training hard, 
in our understanding of the word, for one 
specific feat. Our way of specializing, of 
taking our training hard,as we are inclined 
to take pretty much of anything we go 


It is not enough even to win. Into every 
sport wherein form is an element, there 
enters, too, the element of beauty. And the 
perfect track athlete is the one who joys 
in his work, who wins, and who does so 
beautifully. 





STUDYING WILD FLOWERS 
WITH A CAMERA 


OUTFIT AND SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


MONG 
photography is now given a place 


with t 


to the impossibility of ever, by any mechan- 


ical process, 
reproducing 
truthfully 
the colors of 
nature, pho- 
tographers 
ean never 
hope to com- 
pete with 
the painters, 
still it is 
generally ac- 
knowledged 
by those in 
a position to 
judge, that 
some of the 
pictures now 
being pro- 
dueed by the 
leading ama- 
teurs of this 
country and 
Europe are 
in every re- 
spect wor- 
thy to be 
called works 
of art. 

It is not 
of pictorial 
photogra- 
phy, how- 
ever, that I 
wish to 
write, but 
of that more 
practical use 
to which a 
camera can 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


the liberal minded, pictorial 


he fine arts, and while, owing _ studies. 
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Photographs by the Author. 





Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida). 


be put—the photographing of objects for 
memoranda or reference to aid us in our 


In the last two or three years the camera 


has been 
used more 
and more ex- 
tensively by 
students of 
the natural 
sciences, and 
especially by 
those inter- 
ested in 
mammalogy 
and ornith- 
ology, but as 
yet few have 
essayed to 
wee it if 
connection 
with botany. 
Why this is 
I cannot un- 
derstand, for 
it would 
seem to me 
that abso- 
lutely truth- 
ful images 
of our wild 
flowers and 
plants, such 
as it is im- 
possible to 
obtain from 
drawings, 
must be of 
inestimable 
value in an 
herbarium. 
especially in 
those to 
which be- 
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Thoroughwort (Eupatorium perfoliatum) . 
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ginners are constantly referring for com- 
parison. 

Of course the cost, which is considerable, 
is one great drawback, as is also the fact 
that flower photography is perhaps one of 
the most difficult branches of all work with 
a camera. If, however, botanists realized 
the amount of assistance, not to speak of 
the pleasure, to be derived from the use of 
a camera in conjunction with their studies 
I am sure more would use it, despite the 
trouble and expense. 

Not only to botanists, however, would I 
recommend the photographing of the wild 
flowers, but to any one who has a desire for 
instructive amusement. Not one person 
in a hundred has the least idea of the num- 
ber of really beautiful wild flowers that 
each year bloom in the woods and fields 
immediately surrounding our homes. They 
of course know the daisies, the dandelions, 
the thistles, and those more common 
plants that bloom by thousands through 
our fields and along our roadsides, but let 
them create some reason for becoming 
interested in the flora and they will be sur- 
prised to find how many blooms they will 
discover which they have never before 
seen, or at least noticed. Let them but do 
this and nature will immediately take on 
a new and more interesting phase. 

One must be possessed with a little sense 
of the artistic in order to obtain satisfac- 
tory results, for the flowers should be 
grouped in such a manner as to show to the 
best advantage and not thrown together 
without thought to their arrangement. 

T am in this article showing only a few 
of the more common flowers, ones that are 
undoubtedly familiar to every dweller in 
the country. 

The curled thistle (Carduus crispus) is 
a beautiful, profusely flowering plant, com- 
mon along our roadsides and in all waste 
places. It must not be confounded with 
the common thistle (C. lanceolatus), how- 
ever. The chief difference lies in the fact 
that while the stems of crispus are winged 
on three sides of their entire length with 
crisp fluted wings (from which it derives 
its name), those of lanceolatus are naked. 

The common flowering dogwood (Cornus 
florida), the large, conspicuous blossoms of 
which whiten our woods and hillsides in 
May and are in such demand for decora- 
tive purposes, makes a good subject. 

Apple blossoms can seareely come under 


the category of wild flowers, but neverthe- 
less are well worth making studies of. 

The Carolina, or swamp rose (Rosa caro- 
lina), is well known to us all, but makes 
a difficult subject for the camera as it 
wilts so quickly upon’ being picked. 

The rapidity with which a great many 
plants wilt after being picked is one of the 
chief difficulties with which one has to con- 
tend in this work. Especially is this true 
of those plants which grow in water or 
damp soil. It is one of the greatest pleas- 
ures, however, to overcome such obstacles, 
and, when one’s efforts finally meet with 
success, that negative is worth fifty of 
those obtained through no exertion or 
trouble. 

I once spent nearly a whole week and 
dozens of plates in trying to get a good 
picture of one of the flowering water 
plants. It seemed to be an impossibility 
to do anything with it, for the flowers 
invariably wilted and dropped off and the 
leaves curled up within ten minutes after 
it was removed from the soil, while placing 
it in water seemed to have no beneficial 
effect. 

I was almost in despair of accomplish- 
ing anything with this species until one 
day I chanced upon a plant which was 
seemingly more hardy than any I had yet 
tried, and by wrapping it in wet clothes 
I managed to earry it home in good condi- 
tion. Once there I immediately made an 
exposure, and my efforts were at last 
crowned with success. 

Among those more easily secured, the 
wild chickory, or blue sailors (Cichorium 
intybus), is perhaps the easiest, but it 
must be done almost immediately after 
gathering, as inside of half an hour the 
deep purplish blue of these blossoms will 
have faded almost entirely out, leaving 
them a dirty white. These flowers grow 
commonly in waste places, principally 
along roadsides, throughout eastern North 
America, and are excellent subjects for a 
beginner to try his hand upon. 

The small, minutely flowered, graceful 
spikes of the Culver’s root (Leptandra vir- 
ginica) make a most decorative and inter- 
esting photograph and are easily manipu- 
lated, for they are much more hardy than 
are many other of the woodland flowers. 
Keeping them in water, they can be pre- 
served in all their original beauty for a 
considerable length of time. These flowers 
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are far from being common, but a search 
during July or August through the woods 
will almost surely disclose a number. They 
are rather inconspicuous, although the 
stems sometimes grow to the height of six 
or seven feet, but owing to the smallness 
of the flowers composing the terminal 
raceme are liable to be passed by unno- 
ticed amid 
the sur- 
rounding 
herbage by 
the casual 
observer. 
They are, 
however, 
upon close 
examina- 
tion found 
to be flow- 
ers of con- 
siderable 
beauty, and 
form most 
artistic, 
graceful, 
and decora- 
tive stud- 
ies. 

The other 
three illus- 
trations 
figuring in 
this article 
need no 
special 
mention, 
particular-- 
ly to those 
who have 
spent a 
summer in 
the ecoun- 
try,for who 
does not 
know the 
Bouneing 
pet, or 
soapwort 
(Saponaria officinalis), which is found in 
such large and dense patches almost every- 
where along our country roadsides, or the 
evening primrose (Onagra biennis), that 
delicate yellow flower, which, blooming in 
the evening, perfumes the short summer 
night only to wilt and die under the ardent 
rays of the morning sun; or, last but not by 





Apple Blossoms. 
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any means least, for it is one of our most 
common, and at the same time useful, 
plants—who is not well acquainted with the 
thoroughwort, or boneset (Hupatorium per- 
foliatum), which our grandmothers made 
into a tea as a remedy for all ills, and 
which is still of great value for its medi- 
cinal qualities. Those who do not know 
these three 
would do 
well to go 
out and 
make their 
acquain- 
tance at 
the first 
favorable 
opportun- 
ity, for 
they are 
three of the 
most com- 
mon among 
our more 
conspicu- 
ously flow- 
ered plants. 

The ap- 
paratus for 
the work of 
photo- 
graphing 
the wild 
flowers 
is extreme- 
ly simple, 
and the 
original 
cost not 
necessarily 
great, al- 
though one 
Sain Ot 
eourse 
spend a 
consid- 
‘erable 
amount by 
purchasing 
the most expensive lenses and other para- 
phernalia. The greatest expenditure of 
money comes when one is buying the 
plates, for even after one has become 
expert at the work he must figure upon 
losing an average of two or three plates 
to every perfect negative that he obtains. 
Before this, during the process of learn- 
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ing, he may use (according to his ability 
to learn and adeptness in overcoming 
obstacles) anywhere from fifty to five hun- 
dred before he produces a printable nega- 
tive, not to speak of a perfect one. One 
man, who now undoubtedly makes the 
finest flower studies of anybody in the 
world, once told me that before he obtained 
a result that pleased him he made and 
discarded over a thousand negatives. He 
was probably almost hypercritical, but it 
is impossible for one to be too particular 
in this work. All this may seem discour- 
aging, but to a live, wideawake man it 
seems to me that the overcoming of all 
obstacles to reach a longed-for goal is 
more a pleasure than hard work; those 
things that are easily attainable we invari- 
ably do not thoroughly appreciate or enjoy 
when they are ours. 

After having once acquired the knack of 
knowing just when and how to make an 
exposure, and what length of exposure is 
best suited to the different combinations 
of color in order to reproduce them in as 
nearly the correct tones as is possible, one 
steadily improves, and each good negative 
he turns out seems to be finer and to have 
better qualities than the last. 

This is the time he has been working 
for and all the weary weeks of discourag- 
ing apprenticeship are forgotten, and he is 
entirely recompensed, if he really has his 
heart in his work, by the pleasure he 
derives from seeing his negatives often 
turn out even better than he anticipated. 

The camera used should be large, one 
carrying a plate smaller than 64x84 
inches being of very little practical value, 
for the image should be reproduced as 
nearly life size as is possible, and a flower 
negative should never be enlarged, a great 
deal of the fine detail invariably being lost 
in the operation. If one can afford it, a 
camera carrying an 8x10 plate is by far 
the best size to use, but the cost is nearly 
double that of a 63x83. 

The make of lens is more or less imma- 
terial, the one with which the operator is 
best acquainted being the one best suited 
for him. The fastest lenses, however, are 
the most satisfactory (one combining 
speed with depth of focus being preémi- 
nently the best), for the more quickly the 
exposure is made, the less danger there is 
of the flowers moving during the opera- 
tion. This is one of the most difficult 
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things with which one has to contend, for 
the least movement of the plant, no matter 
how imperceptible it may be to the eye, 
is sufficient to completely destroy the usc- 
fulness of the negative. For this reason 
it is best, where possible, to do the work 
in some building unoccupied by any one 
but yourself, as the mere walking of some 
one in the room next to the one in which 
you are at work, or above it, will often jar 
the building, unless it is particularly sub- 
stantial, to such an extent as to cause the 
image to be blurred beyond recognition. 

A ray filter is an absolutely necessary 
adjunct, for without it the true color 
values of the flowers can never be repro- 
duced. In regard to these color values 
or tones it may be well to say a word 
or two. It is a well-known fact that in the 
ordinary photograph orange and red and 
nearly all of the deeper toned colors repro- 
duce jet black, while the lighter shades of 
blue and yellow always appear to be pure 
white. By the use of the ray filter, how- 
ever, all this is changed, and the differ- 
ent tones of the colors are reproduced 
much more faithfully by the different 
shades of gray. In some cases so nearly 
true are these tones as to carry to the 
eye almost the impression of color. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
know I will say that a ray filter is simply 
a glass cell filled with a solution of bichro- 
mate of potash. This cell fits securely over 
the lens, and through it all the rays of 
light must pass and be “filtered” before 
reaching the plate. The solution can be 
made in different intensities, but one of 
medium strength (such as comes with the 
filter when purchased) is sufficient for 
nearly all work. One word of caution in 
regard to the use of this solution—if one 
should wish to make it himself: it is 
extremely poisonous, blood poisoning’ often 
ensuing from its coming in contact with 
an abrasion of the skin, so that in mak- 
ing it it is well to wear rubber gloves. 

The ordinary plate never gives the 
desired results in conjunction with this 
filter, and therefore a special plate is 
manufactured for this work alone. 

This is called the iso- or orthochromatic 
plate, and is made in three grades of speed 
fast, medium, and slow. Those of the 
best make I have found to be the most 
satisfactory for flower work, as they are 
coated with a clearer emulsion and seem 











Wild Chickory (Cichorium intybus). 
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to have fewer defects in them than any 
other plates. 

These then are all the implements nec- 
essary to success in this line of work, with 
the exception of the backgrounds. These 
should be in several shades, from white to 
black. In regard to the latter, it is well 


to say that there is but one background 
that will give a black in which there can 
be no reflections, and that is known as the 
funnel background. It is, as its name 
implies, simply a funnel-shaped frame 
about three feet long and at least two feet 
across the mouth, covered with black cloth. 
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By placing the flowers to be photographed 
in the mouth of this funnel an absolutely 
black background can be obtained. 

If any one is so lucky as to have free 
access to a studio, then that is the place 
of all others in which he should do his 
work, but in lieu of this an ordinary win- 
dow (one facing north is preferable, as the 
light from that direction is much more 
steady than it is from any other) can be 
made to answer all requirements. 

Raise the curtain to its fullest extent, 
so as to let in all the light possible, place 
your background on one side with the 
flowers arranged directly in front of it, and 
it will be found that the side lighting from 
the windows will be sufficiently intense and 
entirely acceptable, especially when equal- 
ized on both sides of the flowers by means 
of reflectors made of white paper or card- 
board. In just such a place, and often 
under very unfavorable circumstances, 
have I made all of my flower negatives. 

The arrangement of the flowers is 
beyond doubt the most difficult part of the 
entire operation, and it is here that one 
ean give full scope to his artistic sense. 

In arranging them one can follow no 
given directions but must rely upon his 
own ideas, and depending upon whether 
these ideas be good or bad lies the success 
or non-success of the finished picture from 
an artistic standpoint. Some flowers are 
so stiff that it is an impossibility to impart 
to them an iota of grace, but in this very 
stiffness there often lies great beauty if 
one can but see it and understand how to 
so group them as to bring it out. This is 
an art almost entirely lacking in a great 
many people, but one that can be acquired 
by a little study and patience. 

One little suggestion may be of service 
to the beginner: Never crowd your flow- 
ers: much better to have too few than 
too many. A single spray is often suffi- 
cient, and almost invariably two, or at the 
most three or four, give better results than 
do a dozen or fifteen. Occasionally it is 
necessary to use more than this, but very 
rarely, and one’s judgment will tell him 
when to do so. 

It is well always to pick your flowers the 
day before you wish to photograph them, 
keeping them over night in water and in 
a cool place. By doing this you insure 
having them in perfect condition, and you 
will find that they are less apt to wilt dur- 


ing the exposure than if used the same 
day that they are picked. Should they 
have a tendency to droop they must be 
held erect by means of fine black thread, 
which can be stretched across in front of 
the background. This can only be done, 
however, in cases where the black back- 
ground is used, as with any other the 
threads will show. 

All this time we have been working on 
the arrangements, getting ready for the 
actual picture taking. After having posed 
the flowers to your entire satisfaction, as 
little time should be allowed to elapse as 
possible before making the exposure. The 
focusing should always be done with the 
color screen in place, and after you have 
obtained a sharp focus upon some one of 
the flowers, the lens must be stopped down 
to at least f. 64 in order to bring out the 
detail clearly upon them all. The length 
of exposure varies according to the 
amount of light and the color of the sub- 
ject from two and one-half to ten min- 
utes. I have found, however, that on a 
bright day an exposure of about three 
minutes generally gives the best results. 

To any one not familiar with orthochro- 
matic plates, I wish to say that great care 
must be exercised both in the development 
and while loading the plate holders not to 
allow too much light to strike them, as 
they are much more sensitive to orange 
and red light than are even the fastest of 
the ordinary plates. 

I sincerely hope that this seemingly end- 
less amount of detail has discouraged no 
one, but unless some of my readers be mis- 
led into believing this work to be easier 
than it is I wish to say that I have often 
worked from four to six hours over a 
single flower without obtaining a satisfac- 
tory negative, and have finally been forced 
to desist on account of waning light. 
Many times have I been compelled to hunt 
up new specimens of some flowers, the ones 
T had having wilted beyond all resuscita- 
tion while I was trying to obtain with 
them the result which I wished. 

While the work is difficult and tedious, 
often trying one’s patience almost beyond 
the point of endurance, the results finally 
obtained fully recompense one for the time 
and labor expended. All those who are true 
lovers of nature would do well to take this 
means of studying her most wonderful and 
beautiful products. 
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Curled Thistle (Carduus crispus) . 























“ Their waters unite and go flowing 
away in a deep cold river.’’ 








PROBLEMS OF OHIO SPORTSMEN 


By LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Jr. 


AME preservation is a good thing 
that may be overdone. At least 
some of its phases may be overdone. 

Others, to my mind, cannot. Among these 
latter is the phase we see in many sections 
of the East and Middle West, where men 
buy land of little value and set about to 
restore to it the game which has been 
stripped away, or to plant upon it new 
species of birds and beasts and fishes. But 
there is another that ought not to be car- 
ried so far and a good illustration of its 
extreme practise may be seen in Qhio 
along the southwestern corner of Lake 
Erie. 

Here, centring about Sandusky Bay, 
are miles upon miles of marsh, cut by 
stream and bayou, island and open waters 
into a patchwork of waste land as pretty 
to the eye of the sportsman as anything 
he would wish to see. The marsh requires 
no detailed description, for it is exactly 
like its neighbors about Monroe, Michigan, 
at St. Clair Flats, and along the St. Clair 
River in Ontario. It differs but little from 
other ducking grounds that run from Wis- 
consin to Missouri. It is a wonderful 
stopping place for ducks and kindred 
water fowl. As such it is a resort whither 
men turn for sport. 

From an early day this was a happy 
retreat for Ohio sportsmen and hunters. 
Every little town in this section of the 
State sent hither its. band of sport lovers, 
and the marshes were a source of pride to 
many counties. Here came rich and poor 
alike. Farmer and banker shot from 
adjoining covers. 

But a change came. Word was passed 
along that a club of city mem had bought 
a section of this marsh and posted notices 
forbidding the general public to shoot 
thereon. Sure enough the notices were 
there when the next season came, and 
there, too, were a gamekeeper and his men 
who saw that no shooting was done. No 
one cared about a little matter like this, 
for there was an abundance of marsh with- 
out these miles of private ground. 


The next season, however, and the next 
found new sections of the marsh preserved. 
The public hunting ground began to take 
on limits. Now the shooting public won- 
dered where this thing would stop and _ be- 
gan to fear lest it should go too far. Among 
the shooters were many well-to-do men who 
took a hint. If the work continued they 
would either have to make preserves of 
their own or quit shooting. The latter was 
not to be considered, so new clubs sprang 
up, scrambled for land, put up their club 
houses, posted their notices, and made the 
Sandusky marsh from a free shooting 
ground into a series of preserves. 

So it came about that the shooting pub- 
lic came down to its old paradise only to 
find the doors closed. It looked longingly 
out upon the marsh that it dared not enter. 
It heard the roar of guns. It saw the 
fortunate club members come in from days 
of great sport. Sometimes it ventured 
out upon the marsh in defiance of the law, 
whereupon it was promptly arrested and 
fined. Then the shooting public swore and 
went home thinking very hard things in- 
deed of capitalists in general and game 
preserving capitalists in particular. 

This is carrying game preservation too 
far. It is not game preservation, indeed, 
in its true sense. There is no redeeming 
feature to such a monopoly as there is in 
some of a similar character in the East 
where game could not exist without it. 
Where there is an abundance of game, as 
there will be on these marshes so long as 
the ducks migrate, there should be public 
hunting grounds. To see the sport of a 
whole large section monopolized by a few 
men while the less fortunate sportsmen 
have no place to shoot savors too much of 
monarchy. 

I am not accusing the club members of 
anything in the nature of unsportsmanlike 
conduct, for, when the preservation started, 
it was a case of every man for himself. 
But, nevertheless, this sort of thing is to 
be deprecated. In a study of Middle West- 
ern sport I have not found another section 
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where the monopoly is so complete. It will 
be an excellent thing if the states farther 
west will take note of conditions here and 
avoid them. This can be done very well in 
such as have a large amount of marsh or 
other waste land by setting aside a por- 
tion as a state park or hunting ground. 

The action of New York in making the 
Adirondack Park is a most commendable 
step in this direction. The trend of 
affairs in the Adirondack region was 
toward the monopoly of hunting land by 
clubs and private parties. The making of 
a state park checks this and provides a 
place where all men may go with rod and 
gun. Minnesota has under way a park at 
the source of the Mississippi where the 
land will be free, though hunting may not 
be allowed. Michigan some years ago dis- 
cussed the matter of setting aside for pub- 
lic hunting grounds some of her wild coun- 
try. Other states are considering similar 
propositions. Such movements cannot be 
too heartily encouraged, for with proper 
protection to the game thereon these parks 
may be kept always as breathing spots for 
the public. 

Ohio should have saved some of this 
marsh for her unorganized sportsmen, but 
she did not and now the Ohio man must 
belong to a club or keep off the marsh. 

This monopoly, as may be guessed, was 
not at all pleasing to the farmers. The 
displeasure contributed itself to the state 
legislature, and did its share toward secur- 
ing the passage of the law which forbids 
any man to hunt on the property of 
another without written permission. It 
did more—and here we come to a most 
unpleasant phase of the hard feelings 
eaused by this monopoly of hunting privi- 
leges. The legislature simply passed a law 
which forbids duck shooting between May 
1 and November 10. 

There is little doubt that this law was an 
act of vengeance, though there are very 
numerous sportsmen about Cleveland and 
Sandusky who believe it was first suggested 
as a blackmailing scheme. The angered 
farmer legislators reasoned that duck 
shooting would be practically ended in the 
marshes by November 10, and that sports- 
men would not take advantage of the per- 
mission the law gave to shoot in spring. 
Their logic was well founded. Last fall 
there was one day of duck shooting after 


November 10. Then the marsh froze up, 
ducks left, and the sport was over. Mean- 
while, in Michigan, ducks had been shot 
from September 1. 

That the club members were angry 
scarcely needs affirming. Their money is 
invested, their houses are kept ready; yet 
they got no shooting save on the one day 
that remained after the season’s opening. 
Of course their anger is justifiable, for it 
is a despicably small piece of business on 
the part of Ohio lawmakers; yet any one 
who knows the average farmer legislature 
knows only too well that it is capable of 
just such actions, and the men who pre- 
served all the Sandusky marsh and shut 
the public out need not be surprised if they 
get more such treatment. 

It is to be regretted that such feeling 
should exist between sportsmen and public, 
but there is another feature of this fight 
no less lamentable—that is that it is mak- 
ing bad sportsmen out of some of the most 
reputable of club members. These clubs 
have been good, sportsmanlike organiza- 
tions, refusing alike spring shooting and 
enormous kills. Now they threaten to be- 
gin shooting as soon as the northward 
flight commences. “I don’t believe in 
spring shooting. I’ve always fought 
against it and I have no defense for it now, 
but I and my club fellows will begin to 
shoot next spring.” So spoke one old 
Cleveland sportsman and his declaration 
was very generally echoed. Not a club 
man did I find who defended spring shoot- 
ing. They were doing it merely because 
disgusted with the legislature and angry at 
being deprived of shooting in the legiti- 
mate season. 

On the whole, northern Ohio sportsmen 
have been true to the ethies of good sport. 
This threat of resorting to spring shooting 
because legally cut off from shooting in the 
autumn is about the only taint upon their 
character. There is nothing in their gen- 
eral tone that smacks of compromise with 
the pot hunter, as there is in that of many 
sportsmen’s organizations across the Penn- 
sylvania line. They have made good 
clubs; they have limited the kill to very 
reasonable numbers. They discountenance 
the sale of game and oppose Sunday 
shooting. 

The membership of these clubs is located 
largely in Cleveland, Toledo, and other 
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intermediate towns and cities. The prin- 
cipal centre is Sandusky. There the mem- 
bers go and thence proceed by launch to 
their houses out upon the marsh. Some- 
times the houses are built on posts along 
the line where swamp and water meet. 
Again they are located on islands in the 
edge of bay or river. Back here in these 
waters they are out of the world and can 
be happy. 

The Ottawa Gun Club, whose member- 
ship consists chiefly of Cleveland men, 
early learned the real wildness of this 
marsh. Its preserves cover ten thousand 
acres and one may paddle far away from 
home without leaving club grounds. In 
the early days of the Ottawa Club a mem- 
ber, or a group of members, seemed regu- 
larly due to get caught at nightfall at the 
point farthest from the club house and 
suffer inconvenience which can be appre- 
ciated only by one who has been lost on a 
great marsh. To be lost in the woods is 
bad enough but one can generally push 
out if he has a compass. If not he can at 
least lie down and go to sleep. But ona 
marsh the compass does not help, for 
canoes and duck boats cannot follow a bee 
line. They must wind in and out through 
this channel and that, and to follow a set 
of channels one needs must have daylight. 
Then a narrow boat over an unknown 
swamp is not a very substantial place to 
lie down for a night’s sleep, and when the 
wind rises or a cold autumn rain begins 
even the most enthusiastic duck hunter is 
likely to think of home. If he has been 
threatened with rheumatism and warned to 
keep out of the wet the situation becomes 
complicated, and the sportsman’s love for 
the great out-of-doors is likely to ooze 
away. 

Such were the early experiences of 
shooters here and the Ottawa club erected 
an auxiliary cltb house at the farther end 
of its domains. Now the belated hunter 
who sees night coming on may make for 
this, light a fire, open a can of beef, and 
roll himself up to sleep in woolen blan- 
kets. Other clubs have followed this exam- 
ple to some extent and the preparations 
for good sport are all that one could wish. 

Some of the preserves which lie upon 
the marsh’s edge have considerable dry 
ground where other shooting than water 
fowl may be found. The Crane Creek 
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Club, for instance, has enough high land 
for a small farm and the club expenses are 
largely reduced by giving the use of this, 
rent free, to the caretaker. The muskrat 
trapping privilege is also an element that 
goes toward the caretaker’s salary. 

Where there is high land experiments in 
the way of introducing foreign game are 
being made. The Ottawa Club has had 
very marked success with pheasants. A 
large number of the English and Mongolian 
varieties were brought here and set free. 
They spread somewhat and many were lost 
by getting on other land, where men shot 
them. But they have increased rapidly in 
numbers, and the club men are practically 
certain to have some very fine pheasant 
hunting within a short time. 

The introduction of pheasants was 
encouraged somewhat by a very general 
belief that the duck shooting is not so good 
as formerly and must in a few years 
become poor. This same belief exists in 
a good many duck shooting sections. In 
some places indisputable facts maintain it. 
Here, however, the facts seem to fail the 
theory. One club, the Crane Creek, has 
kept conscientious records of its shooting 
for many years and these show no falling 
off whatever in the kills taken day for day. 
So it seems likely that the fear of a decline 
in duck shooting in this region may be 
attributed to the general tendency of man- 
kind to exalt the good old days above the 
ever commonplace present. 

However, I do not believe this data can 
be taken to show that the general flight of 
ducks throughout the Middle West is as 
good as ever. It seems almost certain that 
the ducks change their line of flight, avoid- 
ing to some extent the lines where their 
danger is greatest. It is certain, for 
instance, that Canada has better shooting 
than Michigan in the Lake St. Clair dis- 
trict, for the reason that Canada gives six 
weeks more protection and the ducks are 
not frightened away by an early bombard- 
ment. In consequence, the kill in Michi- 
gan has declined while that across the 
river is as good as of yore. Likewise, I 
know one section of Wisconsin once famed 
for its great flights that now has scarcely 
a duck. Yet the country round about has 
not suffered correspondingly. Here, in 
these Sandusky shooting grounds, was a 
similar example. Formerly the law per- 
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mitted duck shooting as early as Sep- 
tember 1. A number of the clubs took 
advantage of the early weeks. The Ottawa 
Club and one or two others declined to 
shoot until later, with the result that when, 
toward the season’s close, ducks were grow- 
ing scarce on neighboring preserves the 
Ottawa men had the best of shooting. This 
was not only a good instance of virtue 
proving her own reward but goes to show 
how local conditions may alter materially 
the kill of ducks. 

Generally speaking, the only shooting 
that men from the northern Ohio cities 
have is on their own preserves. Quail and 
squirrel hunting there is, but this is only 
on land of the farmers, who must be asked 
for written permission or the hunter is 
subject to fine. 

There has been, however, and still is, 
some excellent bass fishing. The south- 
western part of Lake Erie is dotted with 
islands—beautiful little green lands that 
rise up out of the clear, blue lake. Some 
of them are steep and rocky while others 
are low and fertile. Among these islands, 
seattered in between in all fantastic 
shapes, are bays and straits where the great 
waves of the lake cannot come and where 
the water is as smooth as on an inland 
pond. These have been full of bass. 

From the earliest times men came here 
to fish, When Ohio became part of the 
Western Reserve Indians covered these 
bays and islands. When war broke out, in 
1812, it was in these bays that Perry built 
and assembled the ships with which he 
saved the Great Lakes for his country. Of 
late years fishing parties from all along the 
lake have come in steam yacht and sailing 
vessel to anchor for a few days among 
these historic islands, to breathe the fresh 
lake breezes and to rest. From the vessels 
men went out in small boats to fish for 
bass. There was, perhaps, no better bass 
fishing anywhere than here. When the day 
was still fishermen had the finest of bait 
fishing. When a breeze ruffled the water 
they went about with fly rod or skipping 
rod and felt the thrill that comes when a 
big bass splashes at the fly or darts for the 
silvery spoon. 

There is good fishing here still, and here 
come parties as numerous as ever. But 
while good, the sport is nothing to what 
it was in an earlier day. Bass are not 


so numerous and the eatches are much 
smaller. The reason is not hard to find. 
It lies without a doubt in the wretched 
protection which Ohio gives her lake fish. 
Comparisons may be odious but they are 
excellent teachers. Let one examine the 
laws that govern the north shore of this 
same lake. He finds that the professional 
fisherman in Ontario must obtain a license. 
If he is not a responsible party the license 
is denied. When licensed he is restrained 
by law from fishing within a certain dis- 
tance of the shore. The size, shape, and 
number of his nets are regulated. Best of 
all, he dare not fish in the spawning season. 
In Ohio we have the exact contrast. Until 
recently there has been no regulation of 
the commercial fishing. Any one could fish 
who pleased. He might use any kind of 
nets he pleased and he might come to the 
very shore. He was not checked in the 
spawning season, but could attack a school 
of fish in early spring and follow it until 
winter, if any fish remained to follow. 
There could be only one result and this 
result is the disappearance of Lake Erie 
bass. Lately the state has taken some 
measures to check the slaughter but has 
enforced them in such a_ half-hearted 
way that affairs have not been greatly 
improved. ; 
Another influence that seems to have a 
very material effect upon the bass fishing 
in Lake Erie is that of the German carp. 
It is very generally believed among sports- 
men and fishermen alike that the carp is 
to our native fish as the English sparrow 
to our birds. No one accuses the carp of 
having sufficient enterprise to eat other 
fish—even small fry—but it roots among 
the spawning beds, and is believed to devour 
eggs by the million. I have heard this 
complaint about Lake Erie, at the St. Clair 
Flats, and along the bays of Wisconsin, 
showing that everywhere in the lake region 
the carp is held in the same disrepute. 
How much truth there is in the stories of 
his spawn eating would be hard to say, but 
it is certain that carp are to be found by 
thousands all about the Great Lakes. Some 
of them are monsters in size and all root 
about the banks of bay and bayou and the 
bottom of every shallow place. Many 
small lakes have been entered and their 
waters turned from crystal to mud color by 
the rooting. There is no doubt that they 
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disturb spawn beds and do an immense 
amount of harm whether they are egg lov- 
ers or not. 

In this Sandusky Bay region is one of 
the most satisfactory trout preserves that 
one can see in America. Ohio is not a 
state of trout streams by any means. But 
here, near the village of Castalia, a few 
miles from Sandusky, a number of erystal- 
clear springs gush up from the underlying 
limestone rock. Their waters unite and 
go flowing away to the bay in a clear, cold 
river some eight miles long. 

Thirty-three years ago a man placed a 
dam across the stream and planted trout in 
the pond above. They grew rapidly and 
all was going well when a freshet came and 
the dam went the way of other dams in 
seasons of flood. The man was sick over 
the loss of his trout. But time went on 
and some one found that the whole stream 
was full of the fish and that they grew 
with wonderful rapidity. The stream is 
filled with a moss in which abounds a sort 
of small crawfish which trout eat and on 
which they thrive. Then it was that the 
Castalia Trout Club and the Castalia 
Sporting Club Company were formed. 

The former took the upper four miles 
of water, while the latter purchased what 
remained below. Both built hatcheries and 
set about to make as fine a trout stream as 
one would care to see. Once the neighbor- 
hood harmony was destroyed when the 
Sporting Club Company drove a_ well 
whence water gushed up at such a tremen- 
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dous rate as to lower the water on the 
upper portions of the stream. The vein 
that supplied the springs at the source had 
been tapped. 

Lawsuits ensued, but all was finally set- 
tled in an agreement whereby the lower 
club built a dam backing up the waters on 
the land of its neighbor to their original 
height. 

The management of these clubs is some- 
thing refreshing. After one has. seen 
sportsmen catching liver-stuffed trout on 
Long Island it does him good to visit the 
Castalia Trout Club. Here young trout 
are kept and fed until six months old. 
Then they are turned loose to shift for 


themselves. The natural food supply of 
the stream is all that can be desired. 


No bait fishing is allowed, the fly being 
the only lure wherewith the sportsman is 
allowed to tempt the fish. No fish may be 
killed that is not eight inches or more in 
length nor may one man take more than 
ten pounds of fish in a day. 

Three kinds of trout have been planted, 
the common brook trout. the German 
brown, and the rainbow. The first and last 
are in high repute among the sportsmen 
but the German brown trout has been 
caught devouring his associates. He is a 
magnificent fellow in some ways. Speci- 
mens weighing twelve pounds have been 
taken in these waters. But his cannibal- 
ism cannot be tolerated and now the 
sportsmen are using all their ingenuity to 
exterminate his breed. 


HOW THE DEAL TURNED OUT 


A SPORTING SKETCH 


By ALFRED 


EADOWTHORPE 
be divided for convenience of 
classification into two groups, 

those who bought horses and those who 
sold them. In a sporting district like 
Meadowthorpe, where most of the fun is 
had from horses in one way or another, 


society might 


STODDART 


somebody must pay the piper. Everyone 
knows that fox hunting, polo, and racing 
are very expensive amusements, especially 
to the rich men, who generally run to 
weight and can ride nothing but well-man- 
nered weight-carrying horses, and who, of 
course, never sell a hunter unless they have 
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no further use for him. On the contrary, 
if you are poor and ride at a light weight, 
and your conscience also sits lightly in the 
saddle, you may have quite a little sport 
at Meadowthorpe or any other sporting 
place at a low cost, provided you are will- 
ing and able to engineer a little deal in 
horseflesh now and then with profit to 
yourself. More than one honored member 
of the famous Meadowthorpe hunting set 
keeps the pot boiling and his feed bills 
down in this commendable manner. 

So when Percival Satterlee with his 
wealthy bride came to settle at Meadow- 
thorpe he took rank at once with the 
buyers. Satterlee had been as poor as a 
church mouse all his life, but that was all 
changed now, and although he was not 
much of a horseman himself he determined 
to get together a little stud of hunters, for 
unless you hunt, or at least make a show 
of hunting, in Meadowthorpe, you might 
as well move away. 

The Satterlees took a charming little 
place—The Beeches—a couple of miles out 
of town, and Percival was made welcome 
at the club, especially by the men who had 
horses to sell. They offered him mounts, 
which he invariably refused, and took him 
for quiet little canters on their mildest 
horses in the back lanes. They took him 
out to drive behind four-in-hands and tan- 
dems and pointed out the merits of sundry 
leaders and wheelers, hinting that their 
stables were too full and they might sell 
one or two—to a friend. But Satterlee 
was wary. He partook of numerous din- 
ners and luncheons on the strength of 
his prospective purchases, and enjoyed his 
apparent popularity immensely. But he 
did not buy any horses. . 

He arranged with Stubbs, the Meadow- 
thrope horse-dealer, for a pair of service- 
able carriage horses on a long lease, with 
the privilege of buying; but when it came 
to hunters he was painfully slow and 
deliberate about his selection. He rather 
fancied a chestnut of Ralph Goring’s, but 
absolutely refused to buy him because he 
had three white feet. 

“One white foot buy him, 
Two white feet try him, 
Three white feet—” ete. 

He came very near deciding upon a 
sleepy-headed, big-footed, old brown geld- 
ing which belonged to Major Barclay, but 
somebody told him the Major’s horse was a 


man-eater; and Satterlee, with an inward 
tremor of fear, set his face strong against 
the old brown, though he would not give 
his reason for doing so. 

It was not until he had turned down a 
bay mare of Dick Middleton’s because she 
“snored when she ran,” that the latter 
determined to “sarve him out,” as his 
favorite hero of fiction, Soapy Sponge, 
would say. To be sure, the old mare did 
have “bellows to mend,” but she was a tol- 
erably sure jumper and a good goer across 
country. “A lot too good for Satterlee,” 
said Middleton in disgust. 

It happened that Middleton had just 
spent all his spare pennies on a new hunter 
—quite new, in fact, to the Meadowthorpe 
country, for Bricktop was a Virginia horse 
by the great sire of hunters, Circassian. 
He was a chestnut, and as handsome an 
animal as you would wish to see; moreover, 
he had an excellent record for cross-coun- 
try work in Virginia, and several blue 
ribbons to his credit at local horse shows. 
It was Dick’s intention to hunt Bricktop 
himself all winter and get him into good 
condition for the New York Horse Show 
in the fall. But in conjunction with Sat- 
terlee’s scorn of the bay mare who 
“snored” and the recollection of an old 
trick of his favorite Soapy Sponge, Dick 
determined to teach Satterlee a lesson by 
means of his new purchase, Bricktop. 

Accordingly, Satterlee was invited to 
Oak Lodge, Ralph Goring’s place, where 
Middleton was spending the hunting sea- 
son, and after luncheon, it being a non- 
hunting day, the host innocently suggested 
a stroll to the stables. 

Satterlee had heard of Dick’s new pur- 
chase at the club, and was quite anxious to 
see him. 

“ There’s an ’oss as is an ’oss, sir,” said 
Sandell, Ralph Goring’s head man, admir- 
ingly, as he stripped Bricktop’s clothing 
off. 

“JT think youre right, Sandell,” an- 
swered Dick, with the complacent modesty 
of an owner. 

“You don’t often see ’emi as good as this 
’un, and handsome as he is to boot,” said 
the man. 

Bricktop was a good looking horse, if 
looks count for anything. A rich dark 
chestnut without a white hair on him 
except a star between his eyes, a lean, 
intelligent head, well set on an arched and 
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How the Deal Turned Out 


finely formed neck. Capital shoulders, a 
short back running to a well-set croup, 
superb quarters, legs straight and clean, 
bone flat and as hard as flint. 

Satterlee was clearly impressed. Not 
that he knew enough about horses to judge 
for himself, but he had heard Bricktop’s 
merits thoroughly discussed at the club. 
Then they had been discoursed upon some- 
what at luncheon, and now they were again 
being dwelt upon by Middleton, Ralph 
Goring, and Sandell. As yet, however, 
Middleton had not even hinted at selling 
Bricktop, and from the pride he seemed to 
take in him and his plans for the horse’s 
future, Satterlee didn’t like to suggest 
such a possibility. One thing he admitted 
to himself, however. He wanted Bricktop, 
and wanted him badly. 

He coughed nervously and screwed his 
monocle into his eye three or four times 
when they returned to the house, and fin- 
ally got up courage enough to speak of 
Bricktop. 

“T don’t suppose you have thought of 
selling him?” he asked Middleton. 

The latter looked at him with a sur- 
prised and reproachful expression on his 
face. 

“Sell Bricktop! I should think not.” 

Satterlee’s monocle fell from his 
and he coughed again nervously. 

“ Excuse my suggesting it, old chap. I 
have taken quite a fancy to him.” 

“Sit down,” said Goring, “and I'll ring 
for something before you go. Dick, if Sat- 
terlee wants the horse you ought to let him 
have him. Come, now, don’t be stubborn.” 

Middleton shook his head, but Ralph 
persisted. Satterlee tried in vain to with- 
draw his tentative offer, but the meshes 
were slowly, though surely, drawn about 
him. The fire on the hearth had burned 
low before Satterlee sent for his carriage, 
and the Seotech whiskey in the decanter 
was lower still. But in Dick Middleton’s 
inner pocket reposed a freshly drawn 
check of Satterlee’s to his order for four 
hundred dollars. Bricktop was to change 
stables on the following morning. 

“So far, so good,” said Middleton, “ but 
suppose I don’t get the horse back.” 

“You'll have nobody to blame but your- 
self,” said Ralph. “ Don’t count me in any 
of your gyp games.” 

Bricktop arrived at The Beeches about 
eleven o’clock on the next day, and, oddly 
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enough, about the same time young Tom 
Halliday dropped in on a polo pony to pay 
a friendly call. 

“What!” he 
Bricktop! 
you.” 

“On getting such a good horse?” 

“No. On your nerve. Why, Middleton 
himself is afraid to ride him to hounds.” 

“ How’s that?” asked Satterlee sharply, 
serewing his monocle into his eye and 
looking searchingly at Halliday. ‘ What’s 
that you say?” 

“Oh, nothing. It’s none of my busi- 
ness. I shouldn’t have said that. 
he is a very nice horse.” 

“But why was Middleton afraid to ride 


eried. “ You’ve bought 
Well, Satterlee, 1 congratulate 


I guess 


him to hounds?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. You try him. Mid- 
dleton’s a flunker anyway. What that 


horse wants is a man to ride him.” 

Oh, of course,” said Satterlee, 
expanding his chest and replacing his eye- 
glass with a somewhat more confident air, 
“but, I say. What’s the matter with the 
brute anyway?” 

Tom Halliday glanced at the varnished 
toes of his riding boots. “I must be off,” 
he said. “ Don’t you worry about what I 
said about Bricktop. Just give him a 
trial. In your hands he will be all right, 
I’m sure.” 

And so Halliday rode off, leaving Satter- 
lee in a perplexed and exceedingly unpleas- 
ant state of mind. His first purchase 
appeared to be a singularly unfortunate 
one. 

He was just deliberating whether to 
send the horse back to Middleton or to 
write him a sharp note demanding his 
money back when Major Barclay rode up. 

The Major was the beau of Meadow- 
thorpe, and had called to pay his respects 
to Mrs. Satterlee. After they all chatted 
a few minutes, Satterlee took the Major 
out to inspect his new purchase. 

“Fine horse,” said the Major. 
hunter, I should say. 
a bargain.” 

Satterlee brought his eyeglass to bear 
on the Major’s face questioningly. 

“Do you fancy him?” he asked. 

“Well, rather. But he’s too good for 
me. I could never afford such a horse.” 

“T believe I’d sell him cheap,” said Sat- 
terlee. “I’ve taken a sudden prejudice 
against the horse.” 
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“ How’s that?” cried the Major. “ What 
do you eall cheap?” 

“ What would you say to two hundred?” 

“Cheap enough, I should say. But the 
fact is, old chap, I can’t afford to put that 
much money in a horse just now. Now if 
it was just one hundred, say ” said the 
Major reflectively, with a sidelong glance 
at Satterlee. 

“T’ve a notion to let you have him. I 
don’t like him. I don’t like the way he 
holds his tail.” 

In another minute a bargain would have 
been struck then and there, had not Mrs. 
Satterlee sent a servant to the stables to 
say that luncheon was waiting. The Major 
was persuaded to stay. Indeed, he had no 
thought of leaving until he had consum- 





mated his horse deal. 

“Mr. Stubbs is outside, sir,” said the 
butler to Satterlee, when they had almost 
finished the meal. 

“Oh, yes. Stubbs, the horse-dealer, you 
know, my dear,” to Mrs. Satterlee. “I 
fancy he’s brought the pony I was looking 
at for you. Just excuse me a moment— 
won’t you, Major ?” 

Fifteen minutes later, while Major Bar- 
clay was smoking a cigarette and convers- 
ing with Mrs. Satterlee, her lord came 
rushing in with a pleased expression on 
his face. 

“T’ve got the pony, my dear,” he said, 
addressing his wife. “ You must come out 
and see it. Killed two birds with one 
stone. Got the pony and got rid of Mid- 
dleton’s brute, and I only gave Stubbs fifty 
dollars to boot.” 

“You did what?” cried the Major in dis- 
may. 

“Why, traded Bricktop, to be sure, and 
jolly well rid of such a nasty brute,” said 
Satterlee, gazing at the Major blandly 
through his eyeglass. 

“Bless me,” said the latter, hurriedly 
looking at his watch. “ Three o’clock, I 
declare. You’ll excuse my rushing off, ’m 
sure. I have an important engagement.” 

“Why, certainly, Major Barclay,” said 
Mrs. Satterlee. “Do look in on us soon 
again.” 

“You won’t 
pony?” said Satterlee. 


come back and see the 
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“ Not now, my dear boy. I must be off. 
I must, indeed,” and presently the Major’s 
gray mare was carrying him as fast as a 
brisk canter could in the direction of Oak 
Lodge. 

Middleton heard the clatter of the gray 
mare’s hoofs, and met the Major at the 
door. 

“Did you get him?” 

“ Get what?” 

“Why, Bricktop, of course. 
get him?” 

“Get nothing. Stubbs is now the proud 
possessor of that valuable animal.” 

“ Stubbs ? ” 

“Yes, Stubbs. Bought him while I was 
ating my luncheon. I always told you 
Satterlee was an ass.” And the Major re- 


Didn’t you 


lated the circumstances which attended 
Satterlee’s transaction with the horse- 
dealer. 


“T tell you what we’ll do,” said Dick, 
rather moodily; “ we’ll drive over to Stubbs’ 
place and see how much he wants for 
the horse.” 

Their. interview with Stubbs was not at 
all satisfactory. Bricktop’s value had 
risen to prodigious proportions since he 
had become the dealer’s property. 

“He’s the best horse that ever came to 
Meadowthorpe,” said Stubbs oracularly, 
“and worth a thousand of any man’s 
money, but seeing as how you want him 
back, Mr. Middleton, you shall have him at 
your own price—say six hundred?” 

Middleton did not say six hundred, but 
he did say a number of unpleasant things 
under his breath, and ended by telling 
Stubbs he was a pirate. However, he 
wanted Bricktop and wanted him at any 
cost, so matters were compromised in the 
end by Middleton’s paying Stubbs five 
hundred dollars for the horse. 

As the Major and Dick Middleton, in 
their dog cart, emerged from Stubbs’ stable 
yard, who should come riding down the 
street but Tom Halliday on his polo pony. 

“ Well,” cried he, “ did it go through all 
right ? Did you teach Satterlee his les- 
son?” 

“Yes,” growled Dick, “and I’ve learned 
one myself. ‘The way of the transgressor 
is hard.’ ” 








THE CLASSIC ENGLISH DERBY 


ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


By EDWARD SPENCER 


EW people, in all probability, are 
aware that the first, race for the 
Derby was run on the Isle of Man. 
Such, however, is the fact. As far back 
as the seventeenth century, when the Earls 
of Derby were hereditary Lords of Man, 
their title was associated with horse rac- 
ing, and the first Derby stakes ever insti- 


A century or more later it fell to the 
lot of Edward Stanley, twelfth Earl of 
Derby, to make history by founding a race 
which has attracted myriads of spectators 
from most parts of the world, civilized and 
otherwise, and to win which has been the 
ambition of sportsmen of all ranks and 
conditions in life. The sponsor of the 
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The Late Pierre Lorillard’s World-Famed Iroquois. The First and Only American Bred Horse to Have Won the Derby. 


tuted were run for on the narrow strip of 
turf which separates the bays of Derby- 
haven and Castletown. Unfortunately, 
there are no records obtainable as to the 
character of the sport, which must have 
been somewhat tame, as Manxmen—mod- 
ern Manxmen at all events—would seem to 
possess but few horse-racing instincts. 


Derby, who was born on September 1, 1752, 
was in 1780 one of the most successful, as 
he was also one of the most honorable and 
upright supporters of horse racing in 
ireat Britain. He had a country seat at 
“The Oaks,” in the picturesque parish of 
Woodmansterne, Surrey, not two miles 
from Epsom Downs, and here he was wont 
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“The Oaks,”’ Former Residence of the Twelfth Earl of Derby, Founder of the World’s Most Famous Racing Event. 


to entertain his sporting friends during 
the Epsom race weeks. At one of their 
social gatherings the proposition was made 
that a race should be established which 
might prove as important an event in the 
South of England as the Doncaster St. 
Leger in the north. The result was that 
in 1779 “The Oaks,” confined to three- 
year-old fillies, was first placed in the 
Epsom programme as an annual fixture, 
while from the following year, 1780, dates 
the Derby, for three-year-old colts and 
fillies. 

The house, amid old trees which formed 
part of the forest primeval, was, according 
to one authority, built by a society called 
the Hunters’ Club, under a lease from the 
Lambert family. But the author of the 
Beauties of England and Wales speaks of 
“The Oaks” as having been originally 
an alehouse. This statement is incor- 
rect. Not only does the mansion lie out- 
side the beaten track of the commerce 
and husbandry of the district, but for many 
years past there has not been a house for 
the sale of fermented liquor in the parish 
of Woodmansterne. But, alehouse or no, 
“The Oaks” was, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the residence of Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, soldier, Member of Parlia- 


ment, and dramatic author. This warrior 
became allied with the House of Stanley 
by making a runaway marriage with the 
youngest daughter of the eleventh Earl of 
Derby, the father of the sponsor to the 
great race. This faux pas on the part of 
the General was eventually pardoned, prac- 
tical atonement being made by the transfer 
of the lease of “The Oaks” to the Gen- 
eral’s brother-in-law, the twelfth Earl 
aforesaid, who kept open house during the 
Epsom race weeks for more than half a 
century, almost down to his death, which 
took place at Knowsley, Lancashire, on 
October 21, 1834, when the peer was in his 
eighty-second year. At “The Oaks” he 
entertained the Prince Regent, afterward 
King George IV., the Grosvenors, the For- 
esters, the Ansons, the Bentincks, and the 
leading sportsmen of the days of the 
Regency. 

General Burgoyne, it may be further 
chronicled, was the father of the late gen- 
eral of engineers who eonducted most of 
the siege operations before Sevastopol, in 
the Crimean campaign, Field Marshal Sir 
John Burgoyne. It was this same Barl 
of Derby who married for his second wife 
the celebrated actress, Miss Farren. So 
fascinated had he been by her wit, vivac- 
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ity, and beauty, as “ Lady Teazle,” that he 
proposed marriage at the earliest. oppor- 
tunity. The best race horse he ever pos- 
sessed was named “Sir Peter Teazle.” 
This little lady brought his lordship a for- 
tune of twenty thousand pounds, and their 
married life was throughout a most happy 
one. 

The first Derby at Epsom was run for 
on Thursday, May 4, 1780. There were 
thirty-six subscribers, of whom twenty- 


seven paid twenty-five guineas forfeit 
apiece. The name of the winning horse 


was Diomed, who had previously won a 
sweepstakes of five hundred guineas each 
at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting, 
and started first favorite at odds of five to 
four against. All the nine competitors 
were colts, and the conditions of the race 
were thus set out on the day’s ecard: 

“The Derby stakes of fifty guineas each, 
half forfeit, by three-year-olds; colts, 8st.; 
fillies, 7st. 11 lb.” 

Diomed was ridden by Sam Arnull, one 
of the most celebrated jockeys of his day, 
and belonged to a man who was probably 
the most enthusiastic votary of horse rac- 
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ing that ever lived. Sir Charles Bun- 
bury’s great great great grandfather was 
created a baronet by Charles IT., in 1681, 
and his descendant inherited plenty of 
money with which to indulge his passion 
for the turf. He was a Whig in polities, 
a firm ally and supporter of Charles James 
Fox, and one of the most enthusiastic 
opponents of the slave trade. His first 
wife was the court belle of her day, Lady 
Sarah Lennox, daughter of the second 
Duke of Richmond. Fourteen years later 
this marriage was dissolved by act of par- 
liament for reasons not very creditable to 
the lady, who immediately afterwards mar- 
ried the Honorable George Napier and by 
him became the mother of the future his- 
torian of the Peninsular war and his still 
more famous brother, the conqueror of 
Scinde. It is further recorded of Sir 
Charles Bunbury that at the time of the 
Eseape Seandal, in 1791, when the Prince 
Regent quitted the turf temporarily in 
disgust, he bluntly told the Prince that if 
Chifney were suffered to ride His Royal 
Highness’ horses no gentleman would start 
against him. 
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Ard Patrick, Prominent English Candidate for 1902 Derby Honors. 
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Diomed commenced his career at the 
stud at Uppart, near Chichester, at a fee 
of five guineas, which was subsequently 
doubled. He sired many good horses, but 
in 1798, then twenty years old, was sold 
for fifty guineas and taken to America. 
Why his owner should have parted with 
the horse at a price so ludicrously small 
is not on record, but we know that at the 
time there were sportsmen in America 
who valued Diomed at something more 


famous trotter or galloper to be found 
from Florida to Maine which does not 
trace its descent back to Sir Charles Bun- 
bury’s colt; and, as one instance only, we 
may quote the name of the mightiest of 
the sons of Diomed—Lexington. 

The conditions of the Derby have 
changed considerably since the year of its 
inauguration. The guineas have become 
more practical and reasonable sovereigns; 
the weights for colts have been raised 
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Sceptre, Another Likely Derby Candidate, as a Two-Year-Old. 


like his true worth, for soon after land- 
ing he was resold for $5,000. He is said 
to have lived in the land of his expatria- 
tion until he had attained the age of forty 
and during his stud career was visited 
by the best mares in the country. And not 
only can we point to Diomed as the winner 
of the first English Derby, but it can be 
claimed for him that he was the father of 
the American turf, for there is scarcely a 


fourteen pounds and for fillies twelve 
pounds, and the distance has been in- 
creased from one mile to one mile and a 
half. But still no money is added to the 
stakes by the race executive. Owners in 
1902, as in 1780, have to run for their own 
money; and it is due to this fact that a 
share in the Epsom Grand Stand Associa- 
tion has become almost as valuable as a 
share in the New River Company. 
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The Derby has for the last four years 
had the guaranteed value of six thousand 
pounds, out of which the nominator of the 
winner receives five hundred pounds, the 
owner of the second horse three hundred 
pounds, and the owner of the third horse 
two hundred pounds. Should the total of 
stakes and forfeits amount to more than 
six thousand pounds the surplus goes to 
the owner of the winner, and it seldom 
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pounds short of the regulation six thou- 
sand pounds. 

By far the most sensational Derby of 
the nineteenth century was that run in 
1844, when the winner, falsely described as 
“ Running Rein, three years,” was disquali- 
fied, upon the discovery being made that 
he was in reality “ Maccabeeus, four years.” 
There was another “old one” running in 
the same race, Leander, who broke a leg 

















St. Simon, One of England’s Most Famous Sires, and the Horse Which Laid the Foundation of King Edward’s Turf Fortune. 


happens that the Epsom executive has to 
do much “ disgorging.” Thus we find that 
in 1901, of the original two hundred and 
ninety-nine subscribers to the Derby, one 
hundred and ten paid the first forfeit of 
five pounds each and one hundred and 
sixty-four the second forfeit of twenty-five 
pounds each. By a simple calculation it 
is found that the total of the stakes and 
forfeits amount to five thousand nine 
hundred pounds—or only one hundred 


in coming around Tattenham Corner and 
was subsequently shot and buried. Upon 
being subsequently disinterred on  sus- 
picion by the authorities, the lower jaw 
of the horse was missing—a fact which 
told its own tale. It is extremely probable 
that more than one Derby winner has been 
too long in the tooth to comply with the reg- 
ulations; but the objection on those grounds 
to the French bred Gladiateur, in 1865, was 
dismissed, after a veterinary inspection. 
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There have been few better looking 
Derby winners than the late Pierre Loril- 
lard’s Iroquois, whose home trial was wit- 
nessed by only one of the Newmarket touts, 
who had hidden himself close to the door 
of the stableyard during the whole of three 
consecutive nights. And the writer has 
heard the late Frederick Archer, who was 
on the back of the American horse in most 
of his races, express the opinion that 
Ormonde, St. Simon, and Iroquois were 
the three best he ever rode. <A great three- 
year-old year for the English turf was 
1886. Ten years later the present King’s 
Persimmon, with Mr. Leopold de Roths- 
child’s St. Frusguin, who finished first and 
second in the great Epsom race, were 
exceptionally good Derby representatives, 
of much better class than their contem- 
poraries. On the other hand it would be 
impossible to point to a more moderate 
winner of the “Blue Riband” than Jed- 
dah, whose victory in 1898 was so unex- 
pected and such a complete reversal of 
previous running that it was received with 
jeers by the occupants of the press stand. 

It is strange, indeed, to look back upon 
the manners and customs of the racing 
world in the year of the first Derby and 
contrast them with the new methods. In 
1780 there was the journey down to the 
little Surrey town; and a _ coachman 
thought himself lucky if he could force his 
way from Westminster to Epsom in twelve 
or fourteen hours without dislodging a 
wheel en route. None but the richest 
class could afford to drive there at all, for 
those were days when tradesmen thought, 
like John Gilpin, an outing once in two 
years as much as they could afford. In 
those days, too, a visit to Epsom meant 
making a week of it. Lodgings had to be 
taken in the town by those who were not 
fortunate enough to be invited to share the 
hospitality of some local magnate. The 
fun was mostly confined to the “upper 
ten,” who took their pleasure in very leis- 
urely fashion. Racing began about 11 
A. M., and after witnessing one or two heats 
the company would retire to the town to 
dine, returning later to witness the con- 
clusion of the sport. Nowadays, although 
many prefer the dust and the alleged 
humors of the sixteen-mile drive from 


the metropolis, the man of fashion for the 
most part elects to travel to and fro by 
rail. He gets his Derby, as it were, while 
he waits. It is brought around almost to 
his own front door, and it is quite possible 
for him to partake of an early luncheon 
in Pall Mall, witness the great race with- 
out acquiring a wrinkle in his collar or 
disturbing the nap of his box hat, and land 
back at his club in time for five o’clock 
tea and the special editions of the evening 
papers. There are now three railway com- 
panies whose systems convey passengers to 
and from the great Epsom carnival. 

The Derby has so long presented interna- 
tional features to the public gaze that for- 
eign and colonial competition no longer 
produce undue excitement. France, Hun- 
gary, and America have all carried off the 
Blue Riband in turn, without arousing 
jealousy or ill feeling. Whether or no 
isolation be splendid for a nation in a 
political sense, alien competition in sports 
and pastimes has been ever welcome in 
Great Britain, and it is highly probable 
that bonds of union are more tightly fast- 
ened in this way than in many others. On 
June 4 next racegoers who assist at the 
Epsom carnival may see the equine repre- 
sentatives of Messrs. J. R. Keene and W. 
C. Whitney oppose the flower of the Brit- 
ish three-year-olds. 

The strength of the English stables lies 
in Duke of Westminster, a colt who as a 
yearling cost five thousand six hundred 
guineas and a year later was resold for 
nearly four times that sum; Sceptre, for 
which filly the enormous price of ten thou- 
sand guineas was given, when she was but 
one year old, and Ard Patrick. For the 
latter a bona fide offer of twenty thousand 
guineas was refused. His two-year-old 
record is a good one, as he won two out of 
three races in which he took part, and in 
the third succumbed only by a neck. Duke 
of Westminster ran twice and won twice, 
while Sceptre won two races out of three, 
and was “amiss” when beaten. This year 
she was unluckily beaten at Lincoln. Of 
the American bred horses, the Messrs. 
Keene’s Kearsage won two races out of 
three last season, while the performances 
of Mr. W. C. Whitney’s Nasturtium have 
as yet been confined to the United States. 
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SIGHT AND SCENT IN BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


HERE is so great a contrast between 
birds and animals in two of their 
most important senses that field 

workers never cease to find it a matter of 











wonderment. The birds have sight, ani- 
mals scent. The keenest sense of a bird 
is sight. They seem to be utterly deficient 
in smell and taste. Those half-globes of 
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““Why does poor Molly never look up in time to see that lightning-like rush ?”’ 




















The Eye and Disc of Our Common Owl. 


eye set in each side their heads seem to 
combine to form a complete circle of sight, 
so that back of them as well as in front, 
above, beneath, and all about they see well 
and for a surprising distance. 

The sight of an eagle is so keen that it 
has become the basis of a worldwide com- 
parison. Among the clouds the eagle sees 
the snake gliding over earth, but the snake 
never sees the eagle until it is compelled 
to strike in self-defense. The vision of the 
falcon is even more acute than that of the 
eagle, and it was one of the greatest sports 
of knightly days to train these birds to 
prey on pigeons. larks, herons, and other 
birds of air. This custom still obtains in 
France, and, as game grows scarcer, it will 
undoubtedly be introduced among our 
sportsmen. 

Through personal tests I find the range 
of the vulture to be quite as remark- 
able. A week after the first illustration 
of my vulture article in the December 
OvutTING was made, I paid my final visit to 
the swamp that was the home of my sub- 
ject, hoping to complete the series with a 
last picture of the bird I had followed 
almost three months in the act of taking 
wing or in flight among the treetops. It 
was late in the season and I was very fear- 


ful that it had migrated. Several miles 
away I began searching the sky and forest, 
and not a vulture was in sight. I found 
my bird on a high limb near its old loca- 
tion, secured the exposure I had so fer- 
vently hoped for, and placed my custom- 
ary reward of meat, for good behavior, on 
a stump nearby. Before I could repack 
my camera five black vultures had dropped 
from unseen heights and swept the sky so 
near me that with the naked eye I could 
see the bronze shadings on their wings and 
distinguish the characteristic formation 
of their beaks and heads, yet not a vulture, 
except my young subject, was in sight until 
food was produced. 

The hawk, hanging motionless in mid- 
air, counts every bunny of the family 
Molly Cotton trails along the wheat. Why 
does poor Molly never look up and see that 
lightning-like rush in time to seek cover 
with her precious babies? The lark, 
poised out of the range of our vision, 
flings his ringing melody down to the tired 
old world, but he never loses focus on one 
little spot of meadow where his mate is 
brooding. To prove this you have only to 
hear his notes while he is invisible and 
then approach his nest, and in a flash he is 
to earth trying mightily to interest you in 
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a spot many rods away. A bird sees 
everything in and beyond our vision. There 
is no way to compute the range to which 
some of the most farsighted penetrate. 
The eyes of nocturnal birds are of short 
range, but much more remarkable in their 
construction than those of the day. An 
owl sits dull, blinking, almost blind, while 
other birds revel, but with their bedtime 
comes that miracle of vision that enables 
it to search out its food, woo its mate, and 
rear its young about forests, swamps, and 
old buildings, in the twilight, moonlight, 
and on nights that to mortals seem quite 
dark. Almost every bird has by contrac- 
tion and dilation of the iris of the eye the 
power to shut out or admit light accord- 
ing to its necessities, but in the owl this 
power reaches the highest perfection and 
is still further assisted by irradiation at 
the back of the eye, by which its vision is 
rendered still more acute. Also the dise 
of feathers about the eye, exquisitely fine 
in texture, forms a circle especially pro- 
vided to collect light rays and throw them 
upon the pupil. As a support to this a 
secondary line of feathers starts at the 
base of the beak, passes above the eyes, 
runs downward about the ears, turns for- 
ward and ends at the chin, including the 
tufts commonly called “horns,” in reality 
nothing more than sounding boards for the 
ears. In some species there is only a half 
dise of these fine feathers below the eyes. 
In no branch of the family with which 
I am immediately acquainted is the eye 
arrangement so exquisite and the faculty 
of sight so highly developed as in the 
British white barn owl—Strix flammea. 
These birds, with the entire plumage fine 
as down, flight noiseless as the passing of 
a shaft of light, and eyes with the most 
intense sight of their kind, find the rats 
and mice of country barns and old build- 
ings on nights too dense for any other owl 
to venture forth. Their eyes are examples 
of the highest perfection among night 
hunters. The ball seems a great globe of 
sight, the iris has enormous powers of 
dilation, and the irradiating power is un- 
usually strong. In this bird the eye dises 
include the whole face in a heart shape. 
They circle above the eyes to the ears, com: 
ing to a point well beneath the chin. These 
feathers are snow white, so fine as_ to 
resemble wool, and so crisp they seem to 
sparkle. The face is sharply outlined by 
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several rows of dark brown feathers. I 
know of no other owl having so perfect 
and exquisite light reflectors about the eye 
as the British white owl. All owls have 
these reflectors, either in a whole or half 
dise about the eye, but the difference 
between the dainty perfection of this bird 
and the common species is so great that it 
will be apparent by a glance at these 
illustrations. 

To scientists and natural history work- 
ers the hand of Infinity never seems more 
clearly apparent than in the conformation 
of the eye of the owl. There are other 
birds that make short journeys on wing at 
dusk and in the twilight but the owl is the 
only bird that secures its provender, pro- 
duces its young, and takes its pleasure in 
the moonlight. Whether the hunter is 
the short-ranged bird of night, or the 
cloud-piercing eagle of the day, it secures 
its food with its eyes. 

An animal uses its nose, and detects a 
seent carried on the wind at a greater dis- 
tance than is safe to attempt to compute. 
Ask any old woodsman how many long miles 
he has traveled in his day, getting on the 
“down wind” side of a moose, deer, elk, 
or any big game that he has stalked. Make 
yourself fit into the landscape and a bird 
will light on you. An animal running 
against the wind will circle a half mile to 
avoid you; with the wind it may pass with- 
in a few feet of you if not across your feet 
or lap. Foxes have a wide reputation for 
wisdom and cunning, and I have seen them 
do this very thing. 

You can set up an artificial tree trunk 
within a few feet of the nest of a pair of 
birds, go inside and picture them at your 
leisure, but it would take a confiding indi- 
vidual to try the same scheme at the den 
of a wolf or bear. Just in proportion as 
the sight of a bird is keen and far-reach- 
ing, the sight of an animal is dull and of 
short range. To be sure there is always 
the exception. In the ease of the lynx, 
aside from acute scent, its eye has passed 
into proverb for keenness, but if this same 
eye could be exchanged for that of a fal- 
con, the combination would be so compel- 
ling that the animal’s prey, like Davy 
Crockett’s coon, would come down with- 
out waiting to parley. 

There is a long list of night hunters 
among animal tribes but I recall only one 
that combines, with a fairly keen scent, 
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eyes that are almost owl-like in their for- 
mation and acute vision. Old hunters 
throw the light of a torch upon a treed 
raccoon and shoot it by the reflected rays 
streaming from its great glassy eyes. As 
a rule, the eyes of animals are small and 
deep-set. The largest, fullest eye in pro- 
portion to the size of its possessor is found 
among small animals. The eye of an ele- 
phant or bear is little larger than that of 
a raccoon or opossum. 

Animals follow their noses with uner- 
ring instinct. A dog identifies his master 
by smelling him. <A goat picks her kid 
from an enclosure of hundreds with her 
nose. After a separation a cow is never 
satisfied with her calf until she has thor- 
oughly smelled it. It is hardly necessary 
to instance the wonderful powers of the 
bloodhound in this direction. All carniv- 
orous animals follow their prey for miles 
with their noses glued to the trail. Of 
course, there are some degenerates as to 
the sense of smell and taste among ani- 
mals, but as a rule they prefer fresh, self- 
slaughtered meat, and if they are too 
hungry jo pass a carcass, they almost 
invariably know if it has been tampered 
with or detect poison if it is a trap. In 
the same proportion as an animal is keen 


in this sense the bird, with hardly an ex- 
ception, seems utterly lacking. 

The feathered family are so deficient as 
to smell and taste that they go anywhere 
and eat anything. I have seen birds con- 
tentedly brooding about slaughter houses 
and sewer discharges where the air was so 
contaminated that my horse would turn up 
its nose, draw its lips back from its teeth 
and groan, and I could only secure my 
material by working with a cloth dipped in 
disinfectant bound over my lips and nos- 
trils. The birds eat unspeakable things. 
It is nothing to find them raking the river 
bank for worms at the very mouth of a 
sewer discharge. Buzzards, vultures, and 
ravens gorge themselves with such vile food 
that their whole being becomes a stench in 
the nostrils of all creation save their own. 
Some of our golden noted, gaily plumaged 
birds, that have been sung by poets and 
painted by artists, may be found in the 
fields complacently picking the undigested 
corn from the droppings of the herds they 
follow. 

Beyond all question the birds have sight 
and the animals scent, but where each is 
defective in one of these senses, it seems 
compensated for by the greater degree in 
which it possesses the other. 


ONE-DESIGN CLASSES IN YACHTING 


By W. P. STEPHENS 


Y one of those odd, erratic, and most 
unexpected changes to which yacht- 
ing, of all sports, seems peculiarly 

liable, the season which is now beginning 
promises to follow a totally different 
course from that of last year. Then the 
90-footer and international racing were 
the rage; the interest of the yachting 
world centred on five yachts, the most 
costly racing machines ever produced, and 
American yachtsmen concerned themselves 
with the performances of Columbia, Con- 
stitution, and Independence and the work 
of Captain Barr, Captain Rhodes, and 
Captain Haff, to the neglect of their own 


eraft. This year the 90-footer is dead for 
an indefinite time at least and the fad of 
the season promises to be the one-design 
classes, many small craft, each sailed by 
her owner. 

To all appearances the one-design fever 
is epidemic, appearing, like la grippe, in 
various places at the same time. The idea 
is no fashionable novelty; very little has 
been said or written of late in favor of it, 
and there has been no concerted action 
on the part of clubs and associations; but 
the fact remains that one-design classes 
are springing up in every direction. The 
American Yacht Club, at Milton Point, 
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Long Island Sound, will have two; its 
neighbors, the Horseshoe Harbor and the 
New Rochelle vacht clubs, will have each 
one; the Ardsley Yacht Club, at Ardsley- 
on-the-Hudson, will have one; there is one 
on Buzzards’ Bay, one at Shelter Island; 
the Chicago Yacht Club will have one, and 
others are planned for clubs on the east- 
ern coast and inland. 

The one-design—or monotype elass, as 
it is known in Europe—is the latest of 
four stages of racing development. The 
first racing, in the early days of the past 
century, was between yachts of all sizes 
and rigs, without allowance of any kind 
except a purely arbitrary handicap. Fol- 
lowing this came the measurement formu- 
las by which more or less _ ineffectual 
attempts were made to measure the speed 
possibilities of each model. This system, 
about forty years ago, developed in Eng- 
land certain fixed class limits—ten, twenty, 
forty, sixty, and eighty tons measurement 
—which were regularly built to, without 
allowance between the yachts of any one 
class. The stage of restricted classes was 
reached later on as various local clubs, 
finding the established formulas ineffective 
in producing such yachts as were desired 
by the majority, supplemented the rule by 
special restrictions of dimensions, scant- 
ling, sails, and ballasting. The one- 
design system as it stands to-day repre- 
sents a further extreme of restriction in 
that it enforces an absolute equality in 
design, dimensions, elements, construction, 
ballasting, and as far as possible in main- 
tenance of condition. Every yacht in the 
class is built from a standard design, which 
specifies each detail of form, construction, 
and ballasting, and it’ is at least implied, 
if not rigidly set forth in writing, that no 
changes shall be made in the yacht as 
delivered by the class builder. Further 
than this, there are usually limitations to 
the number of new sails allowed in a sea- 
son, and to the number of times a yacht 
may be docked and painted. 

It will be seen that the one-design sys- 
tem is in effect a protest against the 
extremes of modern racing—conditious 
which require a yacht of extreme form, 
costly and delicate construction and lim- 
ited value apart from racing, with heavy 
incidental expenses through the season in 
the way of special suits of canvas, hollow 
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Waterwag Sail Plan. 


spars and alterations of hull, to keep 
ahead of the class. A very few years’ ex- 
perience in a modern unlimited class, such 
as the 70-foot schooner or the 51-foot cutter, 
too often drives a man out of racing and 
into a big steam yacht. The advantages 
of the one-design class are briefly: 

(1) The initial cost of the complete 
yacht is reduced to a minimum by the use 
of a single design and the building of a 
fleet of six to a dozen on a single order. 
(2) The cost of the season’s racing is 
reduced by the prohibition of extra sails 
and spars, too frequent docking, and sim- 
ilar expenses. (3) The two cost items 
above are accurately known in advance. 
(4) A yachtsman, in building to the class, 
has a guarantee of a certain number of 
races and of a fair field of competitors 
in each race. (5) Suecess depends solely 
upon the skill and energy of each indi- 
vidual owner in keeping his boat in condi- 
tion and sailing her properly. (6) There 
is no necessity for the adoption of freak 
features, or of a type which is other 
than staunch, seaworthy, and serviceable 
for afternoon sailing and cruising as well 
as racing. (7) The sport can go on for an 
indefinite time without the boats being out- 
built, and, should an owner desire to sell, 
he is likely to find a fair market. 


- 
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The original one-design class was estab- 
lished in 1887 at Shankill, County Dublin, 
a small settlement on the Irish Sea, near 
Kingstown, where the only available shore 
is an open beach of shingle, exposed to the 
sea, and all boats must be beached and 
earried clear of the water. A number of 
sailing men in that locality conceived the 
idea of small boats specially suited for 
the place and purpose and built to a stand- 
ard design, so they could be raced in addi- 
tion to their use for afternoon sailing and 
fishing. Keels and ballast were alike inad- 
missible, and a centreboard design, of mod- 
erate breadth, was a matter of necessity. 
The standard design was made by Thomas 
B. Middleton, Esq., of Kingstown, an ama- 
teur, and thirteen boats were built at the 
outset, the name Waterwag being given 
to the class. The first season demonstrated 
alike the excellence of the boats and the 
popularity of the one-design idea, many 
good races being sailed, while the boats 
were regularly used for pleasure sailing. 
The cost was within $100 for the complete 
outfit. The class has grown from year to 
year and the boats are in common _ use 
along this portion of the coast. They are 
13 feet over all, 4 feet 10 inches broad, 
with a steel or iron centreboard of not less 
than 3-16 inches and not more than 2 inches 
thickness, with immersed surface limited 
to 24 square feet. The single sail is lim- 
ited to 75 square feet area, with a spin- 
naker of not over 60 square feet; the crew 
is limited to three, all of whom must be 
amateurs, and a member of the Waterwags 
Association, or a lady guest, must steer. 

Despite their small size and insignificant 
cost, the Waterwags soon became widely 
known through the good sport which they 
provided, lasting over a term of years 
where other more pretentious classes, 
either unlimited or under _ imperfect 
restrictions, came to an end within two or 
three seasons at most. The idea appealed 
directly to two classes of yachtsmen; those 
who, like the original Waterwags, were 
so situated that only a small and simple 
boat was practicable; and those who, with 
ample opportunities for using large yachts, 
had tired of the expensive competition 
and frequent outbuilding of the unlimited 
classes. One-design classes were estab- 
lished in Ireland and then in England and 
Scotland, the idea finally finding favor on 
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this side of the water. A very large num- 
ber of such classes have been established 
here, most of them meeting with success 
for at least several seasons. 

The one class of the many on both sides 
of the Atlantic which has proved most con- 
spicuous as a permanent success is the 30- 
foot class which has its home at Newport. 
This class was established in the fall of 
1895, after the failure of two very promis- 
ing restricted classes, the Larchmont 34- 
foot racing length class and the Lareh- 
mont 21-foot class. The first of these was 
originally intended to give a wholesome 
and usable type of yacht, either keel or 
centreboard, with a good eabin, the boats 
to form a racing class for the Sound. As 
originally drawn up, the limitations would 
probably have effected this end, but before 
they were put into effect such alterations 
were made in the interests of those who 
wished to make it primarily a racing class 
that the original idea disappeared. Sev- 
eral yachts were built and the class raced 
for a couple of years but the machine 
type predominated to the detriment of the 
all-round yacht. The 21-foot class was 
intended solely as a racing class, but 
through flimsy construction and _ other 
modern evils that were not sufficiently 
guarded against it soon collapsed. 

The failure of these two laudable efforts 
led to the adoption of a purely one-design 
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Manhasset Class. 
class, under stringent restrictions, as 


follows: 


Length of. water-line, between 29 and 30 feet, 
with crew and all racing equipment on board. 
Boats to be marked on bow and stern by meas- 
urer. 

Sail area to be between 950 and 1,000 square 
feet. 

No time allowance. 

Length over all not to exceed 43 feet. 

Cockpit and cabin house to cut away deck 
not more than 14 feet nor less than 13 feet in 
length, with cabin trunk not less than 6 feet 9 
inches long. Breadth of cockpit and cabin 
trunk to be two-thirds of breadth of yacht. 
Top of crown of cabin trunk to be not less 
than 20 inches above deck at gunwale for two- 
thirds of the length of cabin trunk. Cockpit 
to have a rising around it not less than 7 
inches high, unless cockpit has floor above 
water-line and is watertight. 

Crew limited to four, three of whom may be 
paid hands. <A lady, however, may be carried. 

Ballast to be permanent and all outside the 
hull. 

A metallic centreboard or one weighted for 
the purpose of increasing the stability not 
allowed. 

The draft of water, without centreboard, not 
to exceed 7 feet 2 inches. 

Rig to be jib-and-mainsail, with mainsail 
not more than eight-tenths of sail area. Sail 
area to be the area of mainsail when dry and 
well stretched—boom and gaff to be marked 
by measurer—plus area of forward triangle. 
The measurements for forward triangle to be: 
base, distance from tack attachment for jib to 
forward side of mast; altitude, deck to bot- 
tom of highest block or sheave used to set 
jib or spinnaker. 

A spinnaker may be used, and the length of 
the spinnaker boom from outhaul attachment 
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to centre line of boat when swung out square 
must not be more than length of base of for- 
ward triangle. 

Racing equipment to include: Anchor of not 
less than 32 pounds, 40 fathoms of 1 inches 
cable, pump, bucket, boathook, five life pre- 
servers, signal lights, compass, foghorn, 
sounding lead and line, and two cushions not 
less than 6 feet long, 1 foot six inches wide, 
and 3 inches thick. 


As a matter of fact, the original inten- 
tion was for a restricted rather than a 
one-design class, there being no limitation 
of model, or even of such an important ele- 
ment as breadth, but the founders of the 
class called to their aid in drawing up the 
restrictions Mr. N. G. Herreshoff, and the 
first orders, for nine yachts, were placed 
with him, the price for a completely fitted 
boat, ready for racing, being $2,850. By a 
private agreement between these owners, 
all their yachts were to be built from one 
design. Before the season of 1896 opened, 
two other yachts were built for the class 
from plans by other designers, but they 
never proved successful; and in the six 
years of its existence the class has been 
actually of monotype design. The orig- 
inal owners were: Herman B. Duryea, 
Gouverneur Kortright, H. P. Whitney, 
Ralph N. Ellis, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
Bayard Thayer, W. O’B. Macdonough, E. 
D. Morgan, and James Stillman, Jr. 

The yachts are fin keels, the canoe body 
with plate fin and lead bulb, the breadth 
being 8 feet 4 inches. They are used 
exclusively for racing and day sailing, no 
attempts being made to cruise in them, 
though they frequently make the passage 
from Newport to New York, racing in both 
places. The cabin accommodations were 
intended to be only sufficient for comfort 
if caught out for a few hours. 

The immediate and continued success of 
the 30-foot class led to the movement on 
the part of Messrs. Duryea, Whitney, Van- 
derbilt, and others associated with it for a 
true one-design class on a much larger 
seale, and the plan was put into effect in 
1900 in the noted Herreshoff 70-foot class. 
The intention was to obtain a class of one- 
design yachts large enough for comfort- 
able cruising, fast enough for good class 
racing, and of durable construction. The 
yachts, four in number, as designed and 
built by the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company, proved complete failures. In 
model they were semi-fins, very like Colwm- 
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bia, with a water-line of 70 feet, following 
the machine rather than the fast cruiser 
type. They were of a mixed wood and 
metal construction, in which the vital 
members of the standard composite con- 
struction were omitted. Through struc- 
tural defects the hulls pulled out of shane 
and developed dangerous leaks early in the 
season. Though since improved by a 
costly process of rebuilding, they are fail- 
ures so far as a permanent class is con- 
cerned. 

One of the largest classes was the Sea- 
wanhaka 21-foot, designed and built in 
1898 by W. B. Stearns, of Marblehead, a 
fleet of nearly forty yachts of the knock- 
about type 21-foot 1. w. 1., built for the 
Seawanhaka and the Philadelphia Corin- 
thian yacht clubs, with fifteen of but 
slightly different model for the Cohasset 
Yacht Club. 

Following the introduction of the 15- 
foot and 20-foot racers through the first 
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match for the Seawanhaka Cup in 1895, 
one-design classes became numerous but 
most of these were short-lived, owing to 
the nature of the designs. They were, as a 
class, racing freaks of the “barn door” 
type, mere flat rafts with a deck flush with 
the water and often not even a pretense of 
a cockpit, the crew lying flat and often 
partially submerged. As _ inadequately 
measured by the existing racing rules, they 
were very fast compared with the good 
little sailing boats of the same water-line 
measurement, and they could be built at a 
low figure; but they were fit only for boys 
in bathing suits in warm weather. They 
were taken up for a brief time as a popu- 
lar fad, but in the end they hurt rather 
than helped the cause of one-design classes. 

There is at the present time a wide- 
spread demand for a class of small boats 
of good design; safe, comfortable, and 
suitable for the use of ladies and children 
when not needed for racing. Two such 
classes have existed for several years past 
in the New York Canoe Club and the 
Marine and Field Club, both located on 
Gravesend Bay, centreboard knockabouts 
of 18 feet 1. w. 1. with outside ballast and 
a simple rig with mainsail and jib. These 
boats race regularly, cruise in safety about 
New York Bay and Sandy Hook, and earry 
their owners on longer cruises in the 
Sound when time serves. Another similar 
class is that established last year by the 
Rhode Island Yacht Club, of 28 feet over 
all, 18 feet 1. w. 1., 9 feet breadth, 2 feet 7 
inches draft of keel, and 5 feet 10 inches 
draft with board down, 500 square feet of 
sail, and 1,520 pounds of iron on the keel. 

What has proved a very successful class 
of 14-footers was established a year ago 
by the Manhasset Yacht Club of Long 
Island Sound, six boats being built and 
raced through the season, no less than 
fifty-two races thus taking place between 
May and October. The design was made 
by Bart Jacob, an amateur, and the yachts 
were built by Robert Jacob, at City Island, 
the price being but $450 each. They are 
24 feet over all, 14 feet 1. w. 1. 6 feet 6 
inches breadth, and 3 feet 6 inches in draft, 


with 1,400 pounds of lead on the keel, and . 


370 square feet of sail. The model is 
somewhat of the scow type, with flat floor 
and hard bilge, but a good freeboard makes 


the boats able and sufficiently roomy for a 
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cabin under a fixed house, with 3 feet 6 
inches in headroom. The construction is 
very strong and intended for hard use in 
single-hand cruising as well as for racing. 
The keel is of oak, 12 inches wide amid- 
ships and tapering toward the ends, with 
a stem of hackmatac, sawn from a knee, 
2} by 3 inches. The transom is of oak, 
{ inches thick. The frames are of oak, 1 by 
# inches, in single lengths across the keel 
from gunwale to gunwale, spaced 12 inches. 
There is an oak floor on every frame, 1 by 
2 inches, those for the keel bolts being 23 
by 3 inches. The clamps are of oak, 2 by 
1 inch; the bilge clamps of oak, 2 by 1 
inch; the shelves of oak, 2 by 1 inch. The 
planking is of white cedar, % inches thick; 
the planksheers of oak, 3 by 8 inches, and 
the deck of white pine tapered, % by 2 
inches. The cabin house is of redwood, 
with light pine top canvassed; the hull is 
copper-fastened throughout, with bronze 
keel bolts. 

The new class of the Ardsley Yacht Club 
will include five out of nine one-design 
sloops designed and building by the Green- 
port Basin and Construction Company, the 
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other four being for the Shelter Island 
Yacht Club. The dimensions are 25 feet 
6 inches over all, 15 feet 6 inches 1. w. L, 
6 feet breadth, 4 feet draft, with 1,150 
pounds of lead on the keel and 410 square 
feet of sail. The model, which is the result 
of experiments by the designers with a 
number of small keel boats, is of the semi- 
fin type, well cut away, but with curved 
lines throughout. The boats will be open, 
without cabin house, but fitted with a large 
watertight cockpit amidships. 

These are but examples of the general 
type now coming into favor, the main 
characteristics being a model that is suit- 
able for cruising and day sailing, a con- 
struction that is in every respect strong 
and lasting, a rig that is moderate in area 
and simple in detail, thus being easily 
handled. That these boats are also 
adapted for racing is due to two facts: all 
are on an equality in point of original 
design and construction, making the con- 
test a fair one from the start; and there is 
no possibility of their being made obsolete 
after the first season by some new develop- 
ment of the racing machine. 





TROUT AND PHILOSOPHY ON A VERMONT STREAM 


By HOWARD C. HOLLISTER 


F any serious subject is touched upon 
in what is here written it will be but 
an incidental circumstance. Consider 

not your books and pens, my friends; for 
a little while, put away anxious thoughts 
and the cares which corrode the soul, the 
responsibilities of life and all concern 
therein; forget the money machine, the 
office and the workshop, the schoolroom 
and the daily task, whatever it may be, and 
go with me to the woods and the murmur- 
ing streams. 

No thundering cataracts are here, nor 
will be heard the booming of raging surf 
upon a rocky shore. These suggest crises 
in men’s lives, the tumult of deep emotions, 
and passions searcely controlled. Nor 
shall great mountains with bectling crags 


and awful precipices tower above us. 
There is nothing heroic in my tale. But 


if you love to hear the summer breeze 
whisper through the pine-tree tops, if you 
can detect a song in the sound of running 
waters, if bird notes give you thoughts of 
joy and hope, then you ean feel, if you can- 
not see, the scenes which indeed no brush 
can adequately portray, yet which my rash 
pen will strive to depict. 

Do these things please thee or art thou 
he of whom it is written: “Of these, if 
thou be a severe, sour-complexioned man, 
then I here disallow thee to be a competent 
judge ?” 

The appointed day has come! The old 
Angler and his Friend are to start early in 
the morning for the upper reaches of the 
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river and, fishing down all day, will end 
it at the old house. Down the country 
road he swings, a quaint and venerable 
man, the famous trout fisherman of Ver- 
mont. Henry P. Wells must have had the 
old man in mind when he wrote his defini- 
tion: “Angler! The term is to mea title 
of nobility, an order of knighthood open 
to personal merit alone. Not to every one 
who casts the fly is it given to belong to 
this brotherhood. He who would claim 
admission must be gentle, kindly, courte- 
ous, temperate, unselfish, a lover of nature, 
a pleasant companion and a true friend; 
and let us be thankful there are many 
such.” His seventy years have but bent 
his shoulders a little and whitened his 
beard and hair. An old straw hat set well 
on the back of his head frames a face of 
winning sweetness; the forehead is high, 
the eyes blue and keen, the nose aquiline. 
He has a soft mouth about which a kindly 
smile often plays; it is a thoughtful face, 
with no sternness in it. It shows the calm- 
ness of the soul that has found peace. It 
is like “ Fishin’ Jimmie’s” face. What! 
Have you not read “ Fishin’ Jimmie” ? 
Get it at once! It will bring wholesome 
tears. 

“Good morning, Friend,” comes the 
cheery voice; “this is just the day for us; 
the wind is in the south, and there will be 
a fine ripple on the brook; the still, glassy 
water is the worst to fish in; the trout see 
you and even the slender leader; and it 
will be cool and clear, with an occasional 
cloud to cast a shadow now and then. 
Come, let us start. How is your tackle ?” 

“Tere it is, Angler, exactly as you have 
advised—a_ split-bamboo rod of eight 
ounces, ten feet long; a reel holding about 
fifty yards of tapered silk line of medium 
weight; flies and hooks, not forgetting a 
perforated tin box with close-fitting cover 
for the grasshoppers I caught in the up- 
land pasture last evening just after the 
sun went over the western mountain. The 
quickly generating dew and the cool air 
had quite taken the hop out of them and 
they were easily collected, as you said they 
would be.” 

“Truly you are an apt pupil. Let me 
see your tackle. Yes, the rod is right for 
our purpose and well rigged with rings. 
Of course, for lake fishing or on a large 
stream, where in both cases a boat is used, 
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one should have a lighter rod, five or six 
ounces; they are often made a fraction 
over four ounces and shorter. Nine feet 
is a good length. There the fish may run 
safely in the deep water and you may play 
them long and bring them in with a land- 
ing net. Here we shall frequently fish 
over bushes and through them, where we 
ean find apertures for our rods. In such 
places the fish cannot safely be played. The 
trout when struck must be held firmly. 
This rod is strong enough. Let the fish 
fight it, the line being always taut. No 
trout under three pounds can overcome its 
spring, and in these waters we shall not 
find such large fish. The great ones have 
been too eagerly sought for many years, 
but we mav catch some fine trout of a 
pound in weight, or something more. 
These will test your tackle well and are 
not secured without much care. Nor will 
you lose in sport for the larger fish are 
more sluggish. They rise to the surface 
deliberately as become their proportions, 
and take the lure slowly as the long tug 
on the line indicates; but the smaller trout 
come with a rush, and often leap clear of 
the water before taking the cheat, or at 
the time of doing so, and besides, the deli- 
eacy of their flesh is in the inverse ratio 
of their greatness.” 

Talking together, they trudged along, 
rods in hand, the fish baskets well stored 
with a lunch to be eaten at the famous 
spring at the foot of the maple tree in the 
meadow, where the noonday sun beats 
down hot and the fishing is not so good as 
in the earlier and later hours. Past the 
schoolhouse they go, and the old brick tav- 
ern with its wide front yard now grass- 
grown, where in bygone days the stage and 
four drew up with a flourish and dis- 
charged the tired passengers eager for a 
Yankee breakfast after an all-night’s ride 
over the mountains from Boston. 

The old hen scratches about the stoop, 
clucking to her brood, oblivious of the fact 
that Webster, too, stood there on the day 
he met the committee of citizens at the 
mountain top, whom he addressed in the 
wonderful speech beginning: “ Fellow 
citizens, I greet you among the clouds.” 
And the Angler told how he was there and 
the impression the statesman made on his 
youthful mind, and how at the village 
church the next day, it being the Sabbath, 
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the hymn book, Watts’, was handed the 
great American, who waived the courtesy 
aside, saying he knew it all by heart. And 
then they talked of the Webster celebra- 
tion at Dartmouth and the 
there of the question whether or not Web- 
ster was a religious man. 

The old Angler, whose knowledge of the 
world and of men is not circumscribed by 
the narrow limits of his physical horizon, 
to whom grief and sorrow are not un- 
known, whose simple life gives time for 
thinking deeply, and to whom doctrines 
and dogmas are but stumbling blocks in 
man’s pathway in his search for truth and 
righteousness, said seriously, yet kindly: 
“Yes, it is said he did those things, but, as 
a man thinks in his heart, so he is. No 
man could speak as Webster did unless his 
No great soul ever dwelt 
in a sordid body. He was very human; 
hence very weak. It is the erring whose 
hearts are right, who are the most joyfully 
received into the Kingdom. 

“And now,” said he, “put on a ecoach- 
man, a No. 8 is best to-day. If the water 
were higher I should use a No. 6, and on a 
clear, still day a No. 10. Your leader is 
right for these waters, six feet long with- 
out any intermediate loops. One fly is all 
you can manage where there are brush 
and bushes. That will get caught often 
enough. Yes, the selection of the proper 
fly is a difficult matter, as different waters 
or streams or stages of water or time of 
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season or time of day or the changes in 
the weather call for different flies; but for 
general use the coachman is the best. 
Why, I cannot tell, as it does not imitate 
anything that I ever saw or have heard 
of; then come ‘the eaddis, the black fly 
and gnats, the white miller, the brown 
hockle, the stone fly, the professor, and 
several of the miller species of dark brown 
to light brown. The fact is that while, 
generally speaking, it is well to imitate as 
nearly as possible the particular fly the 
trout are feeding on at the time, yet they 
will often strike vigorously at flies which 
have no resemblance to anything in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath or the 
waters under the earth. They probably 
regard any fly when properly handled as 
something alive and hence good for food. 
They eat other fish and each other, insects, 
frogs, crawfish, snails, field mice; many a 
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young duckling has furnished a meal to a 
large trout and I have seen them rise to a 
small brown leaf which the wind is blow- 
ing over the top of the water. But in 
some waters a bright fly is best and in 
others the more sober hued.” 

And now they have reached the stream. 
The banks, heavily wooded on either side, 
presenting no opportunity to cast from 
the shore, there is no help for it; into the 
water they must go. No rubber boots, if 
you please, but heavy hobnailed shoes and 
long woolen stockings. Cold? It is the 
essence of millions of icicles, and no degree 
of self-restraint can prevent the yell one 
emits as the water creeps up his legs. 

“ Angler,” says the Friend, the swift, icy 
water swishing about his knees, “why does 
stepping into this water resemble the 
entrance into sin ?” 

“Give it up.” 

“Beeause it is the first step that hurts 
the most.” 

“Not so bad for so early in the morning, 
but please do not make such an awful 
noise, and stop plunging about so or we 
won’t find a trout in the pool.” 

“ Wh-r-r-r-r-r-r-r” goes the alarm rattle 
of a kingfisher, as he flies up the stream, 
frightened by this abrupt intrusion into 
his ancient preserves. He is our old 
friend who fishes the summer away on the 
Miami, a quaint bluish bird with long bill 
and wearing his grandfather’s high, white 
collar. It is a good sign; he is here on 
business. A muskrat runs along the farther 
bank and disappears into his hole. <A song 
sparrow pours out his cheerful lay nearby; 
sprightly little bird who “finds it in his 
heart to sing, whether in Florida or in the 
far Aleutian Islands,” as some one has said. 

And now the Angler’s face shines with 
anticipation. The lengthening line 
straightens out behind and before until 
sixty feet of it await the final cast up the 
stream toward the smooth eddy just below 
the big rock, around which the water glides 
swiftly. Up into the air a trout goes, 
sparkling as a fugitive sunbeam strikes 
him, and, coming down, fastens himself on 
the cheat. Then he makes a great rush to 
one side and then to the other, the line 
cutting the water audibly. The rod bends 
to a bow. Now he is jerking and trying 
to get back whence he came. In vain. 
Already the Angler, not using the reel at 
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all, has drawn in some of the unwilling 
line, using his left hand, holding the line 
fast at the rod with the forefinger of his 
right hand as he gathers it in inch by inch 
from the reluctant fish. Then the trout 
makes his last great effort and comes 
straight at the Angler with a rush. Pull 
the line in fast now, O, Master Angler, or 
he is gone! With left hand working like 
a piston, the old man, breathing fast, and 
with flashing eyes, draws the line through 
the rings, still holding the fish on the 
spring of the rod, until it is nearly at his 
feet. A short dash to either side and its 
fight is done. It lies at the surface of the 
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water and the fisherman leads it to the 
shore. Reaching down his left hand he 
takes hold of the leader near the hook and 
lifts his prize to the bank. And there it 
lies, its dark green, gold, and pink, and its 
crimson spots gleaming against the turf, 
the most beautiful of fish. 

Then down the stream the Angler and 
Friend plodded, now along a meadow, 
through woods again, among willows and 
alders, casting in here and there with vary- 
ing success, while the sun is shining hot. 

Ah, there is the maple and the spring 
gushing from about its roots, the water so 
cold that it pains the hand thrust into it. 
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In the deep shade of the tree the baskets 
are laid, and now a fire is started nearby, 
one of Van Dyke’s little “friendship 
fires,” which shall also cook a few trout. 
“Get two flat stones, Friend—and they’ll 
be hard to find in this boulder country, but 
they are sometimes worn quite flat—while 
I gather some sufficient wood.” Into the 
fire the stones go and the wood is heaped 
about them. Soon the intense glow of live 
wood embers indicates that the time has 
eome. The trout, a sliver of bacon in 
each, are placed on one stone, first well 
dusted of its ashes, and the other stone is 
laid upon them. Now the hot embers are 
raked about and over the stones and the 
lunch is spread on the big rock near the 
spring. O, ye epicures, who think noth- 
ing good unless served by a Delmonico or 
a Sherry, go ye into the mountains, follow 
a brook for half a day, get wet and tired 
and hungry, sit down by an ice-cold spring, 
and eat brook trout cooked on the spot, and 
delicious bread and butter liberally spread 
with clover honey. Not till then have ye 
dined. 

“At the beginning of the Revolution,” 
said the Angler as the pipes were filled, 
“this was old Colonel Marsh’s farm. 
Colonel Marsh was a famous fighter in the 
French and Indian war and owned these 
acres, 1,200 of them. He was rich and 
loved money and had patriotic impulses, 
too, and was a good neighbor. In July, 
1777, the Continentals were in full retreat 
after Ticonderoga was surrendered by Gen- 
eral St. Clair. The rear guard under 
Colonel Seth Warner was defeated at Hub- 
bardton, but only after such an obstinate 
resistance as to pursuit. The 
retreating troops united at Fort Edward 
with General Schuyler’s army. Burgoyne 
was marching southward to meet Howe at 
Albany and the Colonies were about to be 
eut in two. Lincoln and Warner were 
recruiting at the village of Manchester 
four or five miles to the southwest of us 
and Stark was coming over the east moun- 
tain there. Every able-bodied man must 
declare for king or country. The outlook 
for the Colonists was dark. Colonel 
Marsh was seen to mount his horse and 
spur to the south, toward Manchester. He 
turned, came back, rode past his house a 
distance to the north, then back he came 
and rode well to the south; again he 
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turned, and spurred his horse into the 
north, away from friends and home and 
honor and duty. In a few days the Battle 
of Bennington was fought by his neigh- 
bors and friends. Now hope came to the 
Colonists. Recruits poured in and Bur- 
goyne’s destruction was only a question of 
time. Poor Colonel Marsh! If only some 
friend had met him that morning; the 
scales were evenly hung; a word would 
have turned them, so narrow is the margin 
between success and failure, between glory 
and ignominy.” 

The old man sighed, but in a moment 
his face lighted up. “Speaking of Ticon- 
deroga,” he said, “my great-grandfather 
was at Ethan Allen’s side when he de- 
manded from the British officer in charge 
the surrender of the fort ‘ By the authority 
of the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.’ That is what the histories say 
he said; what he actually did say was even 
more forcible, but it would not look so 
well in print. Ethan was a character. He 
loved to sit long at the Catamount tavern 
in Bennington and consume large quanti- 
ties of ‘West India goods.’ Returning 
late one night to his home at Arlington, 
he was riding his horse along the road 
through a long stretch of pine trees. In 
the darkness he saw figures in white stand- 
ing in the way waving their arms. It was 
a trick some of his friends were playing 
on him. His horse refused to go on. 
Honest Ethan, neither frightened nor 
sobered by the apparitions, shouted loudly 
at them: 

“ «Tf ye be men, Ethan Allen fears no 
man. If ye be angels, ye won’t harm poor 
Ethan. If ye be devils, come home with 
me and I’ll show ye a match for the whole 
of ye.” He was permitted to proceed.” 

And as they sat by the spring the old 
man told many a touching story of the 
simple life among these green hills, of 
gladness, and of tragedy as deep as falls 
to the lot of those who abide in the great 
cities, and of his own life. The death of 
his wife was the taking of the light of his 
life. He told how, after she was laid away 
and the bitterness of his grief and loneli- 
ness could not be borne longer, he had 
taken his rod and soon on the banks of the 
little river, day by day, in close communion 
with nature, had found peace, the peace 
that passeth all understanding, the gift of 
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God who expresses himself to us all 
the time in his beautiful works. “ Ah, 
Friend,” said he, “ whenever you are in the 
midst of doubts and misunderstandings; if 
great grief comes to you; or when you are 
in any way in conflict with yourself, 
gather up your tackle and go to a little 
river and talk with it. It will sing to you 
a soothing song; the trees, the flowers, and 
the birds will speak to you as they did to 
me. Do you remember what Robert Louis 
Stevenson says: ‘There is no music like 
a little river’s. It plays the same tune 
(and that’s the favorite) over and over 
again, and yet does not weary of it like 
men fiddlers. It takes the mind out of 
doors; and, though we should be grateful 
for good houses, there is, after all, no 
house like God’s out-of-doors.’ 

“And now we must go on, for soon the 
western mountain will send its shadow 
even to the middle of the valley and a 
long stretch of stream awaits our fishing.” 
First gathering up the débris of the lunch 
and hiding it in the bushes, they started 
along the stream, now taking a fish where 
the alders hang over the water; then stand- 
ing in mid-stream they cast long lines in 
the deep water penned in by the thick wil- 
lows on either side, a most likely place for 
trout and hard to get at. The old mill 
pond bordered by flags, the yellow lilies 
with an occasional white one showing 
where the shallow water deepened, added 
some luck to their creels; and now a broad 
meadow lay before them, through which 
the stream threaded its meandering way. 
The Angler had gone to fish a hole he 
knew in a brook nearby and the Friend, 
putting a fresh grasshopper on his hook, 
dropped it over a bush, holding his rod at 
arm’s length, at a bend in the stream where 
the current had dug its way against and 
under the opposite bank. He could not 
see his lure struggling on the surface, but 
he saw the golden gleam of a trout dart- 
ing from the dark brown depths toward it. 
“Did he see me?” “Will he take it ?” 
A strong tug on the line. Let him go 
down with it an instant, then strike 
sharply. Heavens, what a splash, and rush- 
ing to and fro, and leaping and diving, and 
churning of the water! “Hold fast, Har- 
rison hook. I ean’t see you, but the rod 
will break before you wil.” There is 
nothing to do but hold hard, and, gradually 
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as the trout tires himself bring the rod 
down stream until it is free of the bush. 
And the old Angler back in the meadow, 
hopping around with sympathetic excite- 
ment, cheers on the struggle and shouts 
words of encouragement and advice. Now 
the trout is pulled to the shore, struggling, 
a monster fish. Will he unhook himself 
and fall back as so many have done ? 
Never, if it can be helped! And the 
Friend, contrary to all the rules for land- 
ing trout, with rod over his shoulder, 
bended double, shouting: “ve got him! 
T’ve got him!” starts at full run away 
from the stream, dragging the trout 
twenty feet into the meadow—a shameful 
thing. And the Angler says solemnly: 
“Well, I'll be—(T1’m-m, how the old habits 
stick to one), that is to say, I’ve fished 
fifty-five years for trout and never saw one 
caught that way; but never mind, it was 
perfect until you landed him; and he 
weighs by my pocket balance here some- 
thing over a pound and a half. I eon- 
gratulate you, Friend. It is the largest 
speckled trout caught this season in the 
whole valley.” A beauty he was indeed; 
who could describe him ? The hole in the 
top of the basket was too small for him, 
and the was laid at the bottom of it, his 
head and tail curving up its sides. 

Now the old house shows around the bend; 
the evening shadows deepen, the Phabe 
bird, who from time immemorial has built 
her nest under the bridge, alarmed, flits 
away into the gathering darkness; the 
Angler disappears up the road, and the 
Friend carries his catch proudly into the 
house as the children and the grown-ups 
too crowd about, shouting “ What luck ? 
What luck ?” And the big fish is held up 
to an admiring audience, who contemplate 
it and the smaller ones as they go into the 
refrigerator with intense satisfaction, hav- 
ing in view to-morrow’s breakfast: fried 
trout, hot biscuit, maple syrup, and other 
good things. 

The bath, the hot supper, the narration 
of the events of the day to interested audi- 
tors, fill up the early evening hours until 
at last the Friend is left alone, sitting 
by the great fireplace meditating a little 
before going to bed. Little gusts of air. 
drifting the tobacco smoke from the glow- 
ing bowl, tell of the rising night wind, 
always chilly in these mountains. Another 
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log will make that right. The blazing fire 
paints the rafters and the far corners with 
pink; the old clock at the top of the stairs 
almost like a ladder, so steep are they 
against the central chimney around which 
the house is built, measures the fleeting 
seconds with ceaseless beats. How drowsy 
it makes one feel. Indeed, this has been a 
famous day, well spent, with no offense to 
God or man, and much was learned of the 
gentle art and more from the simple phil- 
osophy of the wise old man. Surely this 
sport is not puerile or trivial. Was not 
Christopher North a great fisherman? and 
did not Dr. Paley say to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, who inquired of him when an impor- 
tant work of his would be finished: “ My 
lord, I shall work steadily at it when the 
fly-fishing season is over!” The great 
Isaac understood well the virtues of the 
art and its practise. “Nay, let me tell 
you,” says he, “there be many that have 
forty times our estate that would give the 
greatest part of it to be healthful and 
cheerful like us, who, with the expense of 
a little money, have ate, and drank, and 
laughed, and angled, and sung, and slept 
securely; and rose next day, and cast away 
eare, and sung, and laughed, and angled 
again; which are blessings rich men can- 
not purchase with all their money.” 
“Yes, Tl put on another log. The 
bright warm blaze is very comforting after 
this long day’s tramp. Those old rings 
and hooks on the swinging crane, what 
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pendant pots of generous fare they must 
have held in the bygone days, and the great 
long oven in the brick work at the side of 
the fireplace—one can almost see the brown 
loaves come out, of wheaten bread and rye 
and Jnjun, and the pies and cakes. What 
scenes these old houses have witnessed, the 
weddings, the merry-makings. No dia- 
monds flashing in the light; no priceless 
glass and plate; no mad endeavor to outdo 
neighbor in ostentatious display of the 
trappings of wealth recently acquired in 
devious ways. Simple souls were they, but 
their minds were set on lofty things. What 
they ate and wore came from the farm, 
and its surplus sent the boys, and girls, 
too, to the best schools of the day. Yes, 
and sadness came. Many a time the white- 
haired preacher told to the neighbors gath- 
ered together for the last sad service how 
the one who lay there so still had led a 
good life and had gone to the reward. 
You may count them now among. the 
silent stones at the top of the hill. What 
are our houses but convenient resting 
places as the generations pass through 
them from the cradle to the grave ?” 
“Ding,” “dong,” goes the old clock. The 
Friend jumps up. “ What, two o’clock!” 
A faint blue smoke curls up from the ends 
of the expiring logs. The cold pipe drops 
clattering to the floor. “And I was so 


tired, and was going to bed so early! JI— 
I guess I must—have been—asleep! 
night.” 


Good 
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THE WATCHERS OF THE CAMPFIRE 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


OR five years the big panther who 
ruled the high ragged plateau 
around the head waters of the Upsal- 

quitch had been well content with his hunt- 
ing ground. This winter, however, it had 
failed him. His tawny sides were lank with 
hunger. Rabbits, and none too many of 
them, were but thin and spiritless meat for 
such fiery blood as his. His mighty and 
restless muscles consumed too swiftly the 
unsatisfying food and he was compelled to 
hunt continually, foregoing the long, recu- 
perative sleeps which the tense springs of 
his organization required. Every fibre in 
his body was hungering for a full meal 
of red-blooded meat, the sustaining flesh of 
deer or caribou. The deer, of course, he 
did not expect on these high plains of the 
Upsalquitch. They loved the well-wooded 
ridges of the sheltered, low-lying lands. 
But the caribou—for five years their wan- 
dering herds had thronged these plains, 
where the mosses they loved grew luxuri- 


antly. And now, without warning or 
excuse, they had vanished. 
The big panther knew the caribou. He 


knew that, with no reason other than their 
own ecaprice, the restless gray herds would 
drift away, forsaking the most congenial 
pastures; journey swiftly and eagerly, 
league upon inconsequent league, and at 
last rest seemingly content with more 
perilous ranges and seanter forage in a 
region remote and new. 

He was an old beast, ripe in the craft 
of the hunt; and the caribou had done just 
what he knew in his heart they were likely 
to do. Nevertheless, because the head 
waters of the Upsalquitch were much to 
his liking—the best hunting ground indeed 
that he had ever found—he had hoped for 
a miracle. He had grown to expect that 
the caribou would stay where they were so 
well off. Their herds had thriven and 
increased during the five years of his 
guardianship. He had killed only for his 
needs, never for the lust of killing. He 


had kept all four-foot poachers far from 
his preserves, and no hunters cared to 
push their way to the inaccessible Upsal- 
quiteh while game was abundant on the 
Tobique and Miramichi. He knew ll 
these wilderness waters of northern New 
Brunswick, having been born not far from 
the sources of the Nashwaak, and having 
worked his way northward as soon as he 
was full grown to escape the hated neigh- 
borhood of the settlements. He knew that 
his vanished caribou would find no other 
pastures so rich and safe as these which 
they had left. Nevertheless, they had left 


them. And now, after a month of rabbit 
meat, he would forsake them too. He 
would move down westward and either 


come upon the trail of his lost herds or 
push on nearer to the St. John Valley and 
find a country of deer. 

The big panther was no lover of long 
journeyings and he did not travel with 
the air of one bent on going far. He lin- 
gered much to hunt rabbits on the way, 
and wherever he found a lair to his liking 
he settled himself as if for a long sojourn. 
Nevertheless, he had no idea of halting 
until he should reach a land of deer or 
caribou, and his steady drift to westward 
earried him far in the course of a week. 
The snow, though deep, was well packed 
by a succession of driving winds, and his 
big, spreading paws carried him over its 
surface as if he had been shod with snow- 
shoes. 

By the end of a week, however, the con- 
tinuous traveling on the unsubstantial 
diet of rabbit meat had begun to tell upon 
him. He was hungry and unsatisfied all 
the time, and his temper became abomin- 
able. Now and then in the night he was 
fortunate enough to surprise a red squirrel 
asleep in its nest, or a grouse roosting in 
its thicket; but these were mere atoms to 
his craving, and, moreover, their flesh 
belonged to the same order as that of the 
despised rabbits. When he came to a 
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‘“* From a safe hiding-place watched the man 
at his task of gathering dry firewood for the night.’’ 
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beaver. village, the rounded domes of the 
houses dotting the snowy level of their 
pond, and a faint stream of warmth and 
moisture arising from their ventilating 
holes like smoke, he sometimes so far for- 
got himself as to waste a few minutes in 
futile clawing at the roofs, though he 
knew well enough that several feet of mud, 
frozen to the solidity of rock, protected 
the savory flat-tails from his appetite. 

Once, in-a sheltered river valley where 
a strong, rapid, and a narrow deep cas- 
cade kept open a black pool of water 
through all the winter’s frost, his luck and 
his wits working together- gained him a 
luncheon of fat porcupine. Tempted from 
its den by the unwonted warmth of noon- 
day, the poreupine had crawled out upon 
a limb to observe how the winter was pass- 
ing and to sniff for signs of spring in the 
air. At the sight of the panther, who had 
climbed the tree and cut off its retreat, it 
bristled its black and white quills, wheeled 
about on its branch, and eyed its foe with 
more anger than terror, confident in the 
efficiency of its pointed armor. 

The panther understood and respected 
that fine array of needle points, and ordi- 
narily would have gone his way hungry 
rather than risk the peril of getting his 
paws and nose stuck full of those barbed 
weapons. But, just now, his cunning was 
very keenly on edge. He crawled within 
striking distance of the porcupine, and 
reached out his great paw gingerly enough 
to clutch the latter’s unprotected face. 
Instantly the porcupine rolled himself 
into a bristling bal] of needles and dropped 
to the ground below. The panther fol- 
lowed at a single bound, but there was no 
need whatever of hurry. The porcupine 
lay on the snow, safely coiled up within 
his citadel of quills, and the panther lay 


down beside him, waiting for him to 
unroll. But, after half an hour of this 


vain waiting, patience gave out, and he 
began experimenting. Extending his claws 
to the utmost, so that the quill points 
should not come in contact with the 
fleshy pads of his foot, he softly turned 
the porcupine over. Now it chanced that 
the snow whereon it lay slanted toward 
the open pool; and the bristling ball 
moved several feet down the slope. The 
panther’s pale eyes gleamed with a sudden 
thought. He pushed the ball again very 
delicately, again—and yet again, till sud- 
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denly, the slope having grown steeper, it 
rolled of its own accord, and dropped with 
a splash into the icy current. 

As it came to the surface, the porcupine 
straightened itself out, to swim to the 
opposite shore; but like a flash the pan- 
ther’s paws scooped under it, and the long, 
keen claws caught it in the unshielded 
belly. Unavailing now were those myriad 
bristling spear points; and when the 
panther continued his journey he left 
behind him but a skin of quills and some 
blood stains on the snow to tell the envi- 
ous lucivees that one had passed that way 
who knew how to outwit the poreupine. 

On the following day, about noon, the 
gaunt wanderer came across an astonish- 
ishing and incomprehensible trail, at the 
first sight and scent of which the hair rose 
fiercely along his backbone. 

The scent of this strange trail he knew 
—and hated it, and feared it. It was the 
man scent. But the shape and size of the 
tracks at first appalled him. He had seen 
men and the footprints of men but never 
men with feet so vast as these. The trail 
was perhaps an hour old. He sniffed at 
it and puzzled over it for a time; and then, 
perceiving that the man scent clung only 
in a little depression about the centre of 
each track, concluded that the man who 
had made the track was no bigger than 
such men as he had seen. The rest of the 
track was a puzzle, indeed, but it presently 
ceased to appal. Thereupon he changed 
his direction and followed the man’s trail 
at a rapid pace. His courage was not 
strung up to the pitch of resolving to 
attack this most dangerous and most 
dreaded of all creatures, but his hunger 
urged him insistently and he hoped for 
some lucky chance of catching the man at 
a disadvantage. Moreover, it would soon 
be night, and he knew that with darkness 
his courage would increase, while that of 
the man—a creature who could not see 
well in the dark—should, by all the !aws 
of the wilderness, diminish. He licked his 
lean chops at the thought of what would 
happen should he take the man unawares. 

For some time he followed the trail at 
a shambling lope, every now and then 
dropping into a slow trot for the easement 
of the change. But when, toward sun- 
down, the shadows began to lengthen and 
turn blue upon the snow, and the western 
sky through the spruce tops took on a bit- 
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ter, wintry, orange dye, he noticed that the 
trail was growing fresher. So strong did 
the scent become that he expected every 
moment to catch a glimpse of the man 
through the thickets. 

Thereupon he grew very cautious. No 
longer would he lope or trot; but he crept 
forward warily, belly to the ground, set- 
ting down each paw with delicacy and 
precaution. He kept turning the yellow 
gleam of his eyes from side to side con- 
tinually, searching the undergrowth on 
every hand, and often looking back along 
his own tracks. He knew that men were 
sometimes ineonceivably stupid but at 
other times cunning beyond all the craft 
of the wood folk. He was not going to 
let himself become the hunted instead of 
the hunter, caught in the old device of the 
doubled trail. 

At last, as twilight was gathering head- 
way among the thickets, he was startled by 
a succession of sharp sounds just in front 
of him. He stopped and crouched motion- 
less in his tracks. But presently he recog- 
nized and understood the sharp sounds, 
especially when they were followed by a 
crackling and snapping of dry branches. 
They were axe strokes. He had heard 
them in the neighborhood of the lumber 
camps before his five years’ retirement on 
the head waters of the Upsalquitch. 

With comprehension came new courage 
—for the wild folk put human wisdom to 
shame in their judicious fear of what they 
do not understand. He crept a little 
nearer and from a safe hiding watched 
the man at his task of gathering dry fire- 
wood for the night. From time to time 
the man looked about him alertly, half 
suspiciously, as if he felt himself watched. 
But he could not discern the pale, cruel 
eyes that followed him unwinking from the 
depth of the hemlock thicket. 

In a few minutes the panther was sur- 
prised to see the man take one of his heavy 
snow-shoes and begin digging vigorusly 
at the snow. In a little while there was a 
circular hole dug so deep that when the 
man stood up in it little more than his 
head and shoulders appeared over the edge. 
Then he carried in a portion of the wood 
which he had cut, together with a big arm- 
ful of spruce boughs. He busied himself 
for a time at the bottom’ of the hole, his 
head appearing every now and then, but 
only for a moment. The panther was 


filled with curiosity but restrained him- 
self from drawing nearer to investigate. 
Then, when it had grown so dark that he 
was about to steal from his hiding and 
creep closer, suddenly there was a flash of 
light, and smoke and flame arose from the 
hole, throwing a red, revealing glare on 
every covert; and the panther, his lips 
twitching and his hair rising, shrank 
closer into his retreat. 

Seeing that the man was much occupied 
over the fire, the hungry beast made a par- 
tial circuit of the campfire, and noise- 
lessly climbed a tree whence he could look 
down into the mysterious hole. 

From this point of vantage he watched 
the man make his meal, smoke his pipe, 
replenish the fire, and, finally, rolling him- 
self in his heavy blanket, compose himself 
to sleep. 

Then, little by little, the panther crept 
nearer. He feared the fire; but the fire 
soon began to die down, and he despised it 
as he saw it fading. He crept out upon 
a massive hemlock limb, almost overlook- 
ing the hole, but screened by a veil of fine 
green branches. From this position he 
could spring upon the sleeper at one 
bound, as soon as he should make up his 
mind to the audacious enterprise. He 
feared the man, even asleep; in fact, he 
stood in strange awe of the helpless, slum- 
bering form. But little by little he began 
to realize that he feared his own hunger 
more. 

Lower and lower sank the failing fire. 
He resolved that as soon as the sleeper 
should stir in his sleep, beginning to 
awake, he would spring. But the sleeper 
slept, unstirring; and so the panther, 
equally unstirring, watched. 

I. 

A little beyond the campfire, where the 
man lay sleeping under those sinister eyes, 
rose the slopes of a wooded ridge. The 
ridge was covered with a luxuriant second 
growth of birch, maple, Canada fir, moose- 
wood, and white spruce, the ancient forest 
having fallen years before under the axes 
of the lumbermen. Here on the ridge, 
where the food they loved was abundant, a 
buck with his herd of does and fawns had 
established his winter yard. 

With their sharp, slim hoofs which cut 
deep into the snow, if the deer were com- 
pelled to seek their food at large they 
would find themselves at the mercy of 
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every foe as soon as the snow lay deep 
enough to impede their running. It is 
their custom, therefore, at the beginning 
of the winter, to select a locality where the 
food supply will not fail them, and inter- 
sect it in every conceivable direction with 
an inexplicable labyrinth of paths. These 
paths are kept well trodden, whatever 
snow may fall. If straightened out, they 
would reach for many a league. To 
unravel their intricacies is a task to which 
only the memories of their makers are 
equal, and along them the deer flee like 
wraiths at any alarm. If close pressed by 
an enemy they will leap, light as birds, 
from one deep path to another, leaving no 
mark on the intervening barrier of snow, 
and breaking the trail effectually. Thus, 
when the snow lies heavy, the yard becomes 
their spacious citadel, the despair of pur- 
suing lynx or panther. A herd of deer 
well yarded, under the leadership of an old 
and erafty buck, will come safe and sleek 
through the fiercest wilderness winter ? 

The little herd which occupied this par- 
ticular yard chanced to be feeding, in the 
glimmer of the winter twilight, very near 
the lower limits of the yard, when sud- 
denly a faint red glow stealing through 
the branches caught the old buck’s eye. 
There was a quick stamp of warning and 
on the instant the herd turned to statues, 
their faces all one way, their sensitive ears, 
vibrating nostrils, and wide, attentive eves 
all striving to interpret the prodigy. They 
were a herd of the deep woods. Not one 
of them had ever been near the settle- 
ments. Not even the wise old leader had 
ever seen a fire. This light, when the sun 
had set and no moon held the sky, was 
inexplicable. 

But to the deer a mystery means some- 
thing to be solved. He has the perilous 
gift of curiosity. After a few minutes of 
moveless watching the whole herd, in 
single file, began noiselessly threading the 


lower windings of the maze, drawing 
nearer to the strange light. When the 


first smell of the burning came to their 
nostrils they halted, but not for long. 
That smell was just another mystery to be 
looked into. At the smell of the frying 
pork they stopped again, this time for a 
longer period and with symptoms of un- 
easiness. To their delicate nerves there 
was something of a menace in that forbid- 
ding odor. But, even so, it was to be 
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investigated; and very soon they resumed 
their wary advance. 

A few moments more and they came to 
a spot where, peering through a cover of 
spruce boughs, their keen eyes could see 
the hole in the snow, the campfire, and the 
man seated beside it, smoking his pipe. It 
was all very wonderful but instinct told 
them it was perilous, and the old buck 
promptly decided that the information 
they had acquired was sufficient for all the 
practical purposes of a deer’s daily life. 
He would go no nearer. The whole herd 
stood there for a long time, forgetting to 
eat, absorbed in the novelty and wonder of 
the scene. 

The whole herd, did I say ? There was 
one exception. To a certain young doe 
that fire was the most fascinating thing 
in life. It drew her. It hypnotized her. 
After a few minutes of stillness she could 
resist no longer. She pushed past the 
leader of the herd, and stole noiselessly 
toward the shining, lovely thing. The old 
buck signaled her back—first gently, then 
angrily; but she had grown forgetful of 
the laws of the herd. She had but one 
thought—to get nearer to the campfire, 
and drench her vision in the entrancing 
glow. 

Nevertheless, for all her infatuation, she 
forgot not her ancestral gift of prudence. 
She went noiselessly as a shadow, drifting, 
pausing, listening, sniffing the air, conceal- 
ing herself behind every cover. The rest of 
the herd gazed after her with great eyes 
of resignation, then left her to her way- 
ward will, and resumed their watching of 
the campfire. When one member of a 
herd persists in disobeying orders, the rest 
endure with equanimity whatever fate may 
befall her. 

Step by step, as if treading on eggshells, 
the fascinated doe threaded the path, till 
she came to the lowest limit of the yard. 
From that point the path swerved back up 
the ridge, forsaking the ruddy glow. The 
doe paused, hesitating. She was still too 
far from the object of her admiration and 
wonder, but she feared the deep snow. 
Her irresolution soon passed, however. 
Getting behind a thick hemlock, she cau- 
tiously raised herself over the barrier and 
made straight for the campfire. 

Packed as the snow was, her light weight 
enabled her to traverse it without actually 
floundering. She sank deep at every step 
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but had perfect control of her motions, 
and made no more sound than if she had 
been a bunch of fur blown softly over the 
surface. 

At last she found herself so close to the 
fire that only a thicket of young spruce 
divided her from the edge of the hole. 
Planting herself rigidly, her gray form an 
indeterminate shadow among the blotches 
and streaks of shadow, her wide, mild eyes 
watched the man with intensest interest, as 
he knocked out his pipe, mended the fire, 
and rolled himself into his blanket on the 
spruce boughs. When she saw that he was 
asleep, she presently forgot about him. 
Her eyes returned to the fire, and ‘fixed 
themselves upon it. The veering, dimin- 
ishing flames held her as by sorcery. All 
else was forgotten—food, foes, and the 
herd alike, as she stared with childlike 
eagerness at the bed of red coals. The 
pupils of her eyes kept alternately expand- 
ing and contracting, as the glow in the 
coals waxed and waned under the fluctuant 
breath of passing airs. 

Ill. 

Very early that same morning a brown 
and grizzled chopper in Nicholson’s camp, 
having obtained a brief leave of absence 
from the Boss, had started out on his 
snow-shoes for a two days’ tramp to the 
settlements. He had been seized the night 
before with a sudden and _ irresistible 
homesickness. 

Shrewd, whimsical, humorous, kind, ever 
ready to stand by a comrade, fearless in all 
the daunting emergencies which so often 
confront the lumbermen in their strenuous 
ealling, these sudden attacks of homesick- 
ness were his one and well-known failing. 
At least once in every winter he was sure 
to be so seized, and equally sure to be so 
favored by the Boss. 

On account of his popularity in the 
camp, moreover, this favor excited no jeal- 
ousy. It had come to be taken as a matter 
of course, that “Mac” would go home for 
a few days, if one of his “spells” came 
upon him. He was always docked, to be 
sure, for the time of his absence, but, as he 
never stayed away more than a week, his 
little holiday made no very serious breach 
in his roll when pay day came. Though 
not a hunter, the man was a_ thorough 
woodsman. And he always carried a rifle 
on his solitary tramps. 

He had two good reasons for carrying 
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the rifle. The first of these was the fact 
that he had never seen a panther and went 
always in the hope of meeting one. The 
stories which he had heard of them, cur- 
rent in all the lumber camps of northern 
New Brunswick, were so conflicting that 
he could not but feel uncertain as to the 
terms on which the encounter was likely to 
take place. The only point on which he 
felt assured was that he and the panther 
would some day meet, in spite of the fact 
that the great cat had grown so scarce 
in New Brunswick that some hunters de- 
clared it to be extinct. The second reason 
was that he had a quarrel with all lucivees, 
or lynxes—“ Injin Devils,” he called them. 

Once, when he was a baby, just big 
enough to sit up if strapped into his chair, 
a lucivee had come and glared at him, with 
fierce eyes, through the doorway of his 
lonely backwoods cabin. His mother had 
come rushing from the cow shed, just in 
time; and the lucivee, slinking off to the 
woods, had vented his disappointment in a 
series of soul-curdling screeches. The 
memory of this terror was a scar in his 
heart which time failed to efface. Te 
grew up to hate the lucivees, and from the 
day when he learned to handle a gun he 
was always ready to hunt them. 

On this particular day of his life he had 
tramped all the morning without adven- 
ture, his face set eagerly toward the west. 
Along in the afternoon he was once or 
twice surprised by a creeping sensation 
along his backbone and in the roots of the 
hair on his neck. He stopped and peered 
about him searchingly with a feeling that 
he was followed. But he had implicit 
faith in his eyesight, and when that 
revealed no menace he went onward 
reassured. 

But when the diversion of gathering 
firewood and digging the hole that was to 
serve him for a camp came to an end and 
he stooped to build his campfire, that sen- 
sation of being watched came over him 
again. It was so strong that he straight- 
ened up sharply and scrutinized every 
thicket within eye-shot. Thereafter, al- 


though he could see nothing to justify his - 


curious uneasiness, the sensation kept 
recurring insistently, all the time that he 
was occupied in cooking and eating his 
meal. When, at last, he was ready to turn 
in for his brief night’s sleep (he planned 
to be afoot again long before dawn) he 
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heaped his frugal campfire a little higher 
than usual and took quite the unwonted 
precaution of laying his rifle within easy 
grasp of his hand. 

In spite of these vague warnings, where- 
in his instinct showed itself so much more 
sagacious than his reason, he fell asleep at 
onee. His wholesome drowsiness, in that 
clear and vital air, was not to be denied. 
But once deep asleep, beyond all the 
vacillations of ordered thought and the 
obstinacies of will, his sensitive intui- 
tions reasserted themselves. They insisted 
sharply on his giving,heed to their warn- 
ings, and all at once he found himself 
wide awake, with not a vestige of sleep’s 
heaviness left in his brain. 

With his trained wooderaft, however, he 
knew that it was some peril that had thus 
awakened him, and he gave no sign of his 
waking. Without a movement, without a 
change in his slow, deep breathing, he half 
opened his eyes, and scanned the surround- 
ing trees through narrowed lids 

Presently, he caught a glimmer of big, 
soft, round eyes gazing at him through a 
tangle of spruce boughs. Were they gazing 
at him ? No, it was the fire that held their 
harmless attention. Ile guessed the owner 
of those soft eyes; and in a nioment or two 
he was able to dimly discern the lines of 
the doe’s head and neck. 

His first impulse was to laugh impa- 
tiently at his own folly. Hlad he been 
enduring all these creepy apprehensions 
because an inquisitive deer had followed 
him? Were his nerves grown so sensitive 
that the staring of a chipmunk or a rabbit 
might have power to break his sleep ? But, 
while these thoughts rushed through his 
brain, his body lay still, as before, obedient 
to the subtle dictates of his instinct. His 
long study of the wild things had taught 
him much of their own peculiar wisdom. 
He swept his glance around the dim-lit 
circle as far as he could without percepti- 
bly turning his head—and met the lambent 
blue-green gaze of the watching panther! 

Through the thin veil of the hemlock 
twigs he could make out the body of the 
panther gathered for the spring, and he 
realized with a pang that the long expected 
had arrived, but not in just the form he 
would have chosen! He knew better than 
to reach for his rifle—because he knew 
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that the least movement of head or hand 
would be the signal for the launching of 
that fatal leap. There was nothing to do 
but wait—and keep motionless—and think! 

The strain of that waiting was unspeak- 


able. Under it the minutes drew out to 
hours. But, just as he was beginning to 


think he could stand it no longer, a brand 
in the fire burned through and _ broke 
smartly. Flames leapt up, with a shower 
of sparks—and the panther, somewhat 
startled, drew back and shifted his gaze. 
It was but for an instant; but in that 
instant the man had laid hold of his rifle, 
drawn it to him, and got it into a position 
whence one more swift movement would 
enable him to shoot. 

But it was not the panther only who 
had been. startled by the breaking brand, 
the leaping flame. The young doe had 
leapt wildly backward, so that a great birch 
trunk now cut off her view of the fire. The 
first alarm gone by, she moved to recover 
her post of vantage. Very stealthily and 
silently she moved—but the motion caught 
the panther’s eye. 

The man noted a change in the direction 
of the beast’s gaze, a change in the light 
of his eyeballs. There was no more hate 
in them, no more doubt and dread; only 
hunger and eager triumph. As softly as 
an owl’s wings move through the coverts, 
the great beast drew back and started to 
descend from the tree. He would go stalk 
deer, drink warm deer’s blood, and leave 
the dangerous sleeper to his dreams. 

The man considered. Panthers were 
indeed very scarce in New Brunswick, and 
undeniably interesting. But he loved the 
deer, and to this particular doe he felt 
that he perhaps owed his life. The debt 
should be paid in full. 

As the panther turned to slip down the 
trunk of the tree the man sat up straight 
in his blanket. He took careful but almost 
instantaneous aim at a point just behind 
the panther’s foreshoulder. He pressed 
the trigger. At the report the great beast 
fell limp, a huddled heap of fur and long 
bared fangs. The man sprang to his feet 
and stirred the campfire to a blaze. 

And the doe, her heart pounding with 
panic, her curiosity all devoured in con- 
suming terror, went crashing off with mad 
leaps through the thickets. 











THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN POLO 


By E. WILLARD ROBY 


OW that there is to be a contest in 

England, beginning May 31, be- 

tween representative teams of Eng- 
land and America for the International 
~American Polo Cup won by England at 
Newport, Rhode Island, in 1886, a short 
sketch of the game’s early American his- 
tory is of interest. 

James Gordon Bennett, the proprietor 
of the New York Herald, was the leading 
spirit in introducing the game into this 
country. It was he that dined, in 1876, at 
his own residence, which still stands on the 
northeast corner of Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-eighth street, New York City, the 
following gentlemen: Messrs. William 
Jay, Wm. B. Douglass, Chas. G. Franek- 
lvn, Winnie Thorn, Perry Belmont, John 
Mott, Samuel Howland, and Lord Mande- 
ville. It was decided to bring from Texas 
a earload of cow ponies, and, until within 
a short time, there has hung in the Mead- 
ow-Brook Club House, Long Island, a list 
of these ponies, distributed by lot among 
the diners, at an average cost of $20 each. 
The first game was played during that 
winter in the old frame Dickel Riding 
Academy, where now stands the Union 
League Club, corner of Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-ninth street; and play was later 
continued at Jerome Park race course, at 
Fordham, in 1877. 

Among others who took up the game 
in 1877 were Herman Oelrichs, Fairman 
Rogers, F. Gray Griswold, George R. Fear- 
ing, Hollis Tunnewell, Fred Bronson, Sir 
Bache Cunard, W. K. Thorn, Lloyd Bryce. 
and Howland Robbins, who organized the 
Westchester Polo Club, of Westchester 
County, New York. That year Messrs. 
Hi. L. Herbert, C. A. Robbins, H. J. Mon- 
tague, Captain Wilson, C. W. Elder, and 
Adolph Ladenburg established the New 
York Polo Club at Long Branch. 

Then the members of the Narragansett 
Gun Club took up the game, and among 
them were Messrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., 
F. W. Davis, and Carrol Bryce. 

The Messrs. Cary, Hamlin, Seatcherd, 


and others, at Buffalo, organized a club 
in 1878, and at Newport, Rhode Island, 
in 1879, were defeated by the Westchester 
Club; and on Long Island, the Messrs. 
August Belmont, Elliot Zborowski, and 
others organized the Queens County Club. 

In the early games the rules were the 
same as in England, and the forage cap 
and croquet sticks and hand-made balls and 
all sorts of ponies were used. But it was 
soon found that the western pony, the 
Mexican bronco, was handiest and hardiest 
of all the ponies ridden. 

The grounds were, of course, smaller 
than now and marked out with flags and 
white lines along the sides in place of the 
boards now used. 

One of the first public games was at 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, between the West- 
chester and the Queens County clubs, on 
June 21, 1879; it was witnessed by 10,000 
persons. The sides were five players 
each. The Westchester team being Harry 
Oelrichs, August Belmont, Carrol Bryce, 
William W. Stanford, and H. L. Herbert; 
colors blue and yellow. The Queens 
County team were F. Gray Griswold, Her- 
man Oelrichs, F. T. Iselin, Pierre Loril- 
lard, Jr., and Center Hitchcock: colors 
blue and cardinal. The Westchesters won. 

In 1880, the Manhattan Polo Club was 
started at One Hundred and Tenth street 
and Sixth avenue. Ten blocks of ground 
were purchased, upon which were built a 
forty-foot driveway, a band stand, a grand 
stand, and refreshment booths. But the 
grass refused to grow, and the players were 
so dilatory in keeping their engagements 
to play that. spectators, who at first came 
eagerly, soon dwindled in numbers, and 
the public fixtures were discontinued and 
the ground sold at a profit. 

In 1880 Mr. Bennett sold his polo ponies, 
Sultan bringing the highest price, $85. 

About this time play was begun at the 
Meadow-Brook, at the Rockaway, and at 
the Pelham Hunt clubs, and among the 
players were Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., Fox- 
hall Keene, Winthrop Rutherford, J. B. 
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Cheever, E. C. LaMontagne, Fred. Beech, 
A. C. Tower, Jos. Stevens, S. S. Sands, J. 
L. Kernochan, John Cowdin, E. D. Mor- 
gan, Stanley Mortimer, E. Willard Roby, 
Oliver Iselin, and Dudley and Egerton 
Winthrop. In 1885 a team was organized 
at Harvard College by Messrs. Raymond 
Belmont, Egerton Winthrop, Oliver Bird, 
and Amos French. It was in this year 
that polo clubs were organized in the West 
at Lamars and Sibley, Iowa, at Colorado 
Springs, and later at Sioux City, Ia. 

At first the English rules were adopted, 
but early in the history of the American 
game the off-side rule was abolished, owing 
to the great difficulty of the umpire to 


decide when off-side occurred; a _ rule 
preventing the hooking of mallets was 


added to the American rules, because hook- 
ing intercepted long runs and was particu- 
larly annoying to individual play—for to 
take the ball down the field by successive 
strokes was the ambition of the best play- 
ers. Passing was unknown. 

It was at this stage of the game that 
four players from Hurlingham came over 
in 1886 to play an American team. The 
Englishmen were John Watson, Captain 
R. Lumley, W. Hone, and Malcolm Little. 
The match was played under the American 
rules. That is, there was no off-side 
rule and the hooking of mallets was 
barred. This, though a disadvantage to 
the English, did not prevent them from 
winning the game easily. They passed the 
ball to one another and rode off the Ameri- 
cans, who devoted their efforts to indi- 
vidual play. The score was 10 to 4 against 
America. 

But the international match gave a 
fillip to the game which resulted in the 
organization of several new clubs, so that 
in 1890 the Polo Association was formed 
by the Westchester, Essex, Meadow-Brook, 
County Club of Westchester, Morris 
County, Rockaway, Philadelphia, and Oys- 
ter Bay clubs. H. L. Herbert was elected 
chairman, which position he continues to 
hold much to the advantage of the game 
in this country, and an executive commit- 
tee was formed, one of whose first acts was 
the institution of a handicap, introduced 
as a necessity, to encourage beginners to 
meet other players. At this time Meadow- 
Brook, composed of Messrs. Hitcheock, 
Belmont, Bird, and Winthrop, and Rocka- 
way, composed of Messrs. Cheever, Cowdin, 
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Keene, and Rutherford, far outclassed all 
other players, and without the handicap 
would have won all the cups. The handi- 
cap system, devised to put players and 
ponies on an equality, has undoubtedly 
continued to be of use in this country in 
the development of the game. It has 
encouraged combination play among the 
younger men, who by a system of passing 
and riding out can win, as did the Ded- 
ham team in 1901, from teams of much 
greater individual skill. 

The match this year between England 
and America will be played under the 
English rules. This will be a factor, of 
course, in favor of England, as the players 
will have only two weeks of practise under 
the English rules, with which they are 
unfamiliar, and which radically alter the 
tactics of the game. 

The American team will be selected from 
Foxhall Keene, captain, handicapped at 
ten goals; R. Agassiz, eight goals; J. E. 
Cowdin, nine goals; L. Waterbury, ten 
goals; J. M. Waterbury, Jr., nine goals. 

It is most satisfactory that our best 
players, with samples of our best ponies, 
have the means, inclination, and leisure to 
cross the ocean together and contest for 
the cup, which the English were successful 
in winning from us sixteen years ago. 

And perhaps, and surely such is to be 
hoped, this match will result in bringing 
both countries to play under the same 
rules. Land and Water lately says the 
waiving of off-side rules is not of so 
much importance, and would probably be a 
relief to the umpires. The abolition of 
stick crooking, however, would be a much 
more serious matter. One of the best 
American supporters of the game, who has 
played much in England, has reeommended 
here “that we abolish our rule preventing 
the crooking of mallets, and that England 
should do away with the rules as to off- 
side. This would be a reasonable adjust- 
ment, would simplify the game, and do 
away with constant appeals to the umpire. 

There would then be no restrictions 
whatever. It would be the simplest as 
well as the greatest of games, simply to 
knock the ball between the posts, with limi- 
tations only as to the size of the ponies 
and grounds and length of periods of play. 


In America a game takes over two 
hours, and often three hours to play, 


whereas in England the game is always 
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over in one hour and twenty minutes. The 
reason for the difference is that in Eng- 
land no time is wasted between goals. 

Here we play four periods of fifteen 
minutes, at the end of each of which, 
excepting the last, play is stopped, even 
though the ball is rolling between the goal 
posts. 

Here we allow seven minutes between 
periods and two minutes after each goal, 
and may discontinue the game for a 
change of ponies at any time. But in 
England they play ten minute periods 
without a change of ponies, and the 
moment a goal is made the players trot 
back to the centre of the field and are at it 
again without the slightest delay. 

It is the same between periods. The 
players slip off one pony and on another, 
take a drink if they wish it and are on 
the field again. At the end of each ten 
minute period play continues until a goal 
is made or the ball is knocked out. Any 
overtime is deducted from the next period, 
so that the game occupies not more than 
an hour of actual play. 

In India the size of the ponies was lim- 
ited at first to thirteen hands and one inch, 
and has since been increased to 13.3 hands 
and this year to 14.1 hands. In England 
the height of the ponies was at first 14.1 
and has since been increased to 14.2, and 
we in America have in our rules followed 
England in limiting the height of the 
ponies. But ponies exceeding the pre- 
scribed limit of 14.2 are coming to be’ the 
rule rather than the exception, in England 
as well as in America. 

Anything up to 14.3 apparently goes 
without question, nowadays, and the best 
players would not object to playing ponies 
of fifteen hands. The only question is, 
does their size make them unhandy. In 
the coming championship contest America 
made it oné of the conditions that the 
ponies should not be measured, and Eng- 
land readily consented. The fact is that 
for years no pony has been objected to in 
America on account of its size. 14.2 was 
arrived at, unanimously, as the best height 
for polo, because at that height the horse 
is better balanced, more active, than at 
any other. The standard was, I believe, 
raised to the height mentioned because, 
more and more, men got to playing ponies 


of that height, until finally the demand to 
be honest about it and raise the standard 
became general. So now men find that by 
“codging,” that is, faking an extra inch, 
in the height of their ponies, they can get 
just so much more pace and bone. The 
spectacle of ponies being drugged, and 
their feet pared down so that they hobble, 
is common. So the self-same reason exists 
now for raising the prescribed limit an- 
other inch. Why not do away with all 
hypocrisy ¢ 

The stunted, big-boned, short-legged thor- 
oughbred in the English or American stud 
book, or a small Irish hunter, are, perhaps, 
the best for polo, but how many are there ? 
Not enough to supply one team of players. 
The Arab lacks speed, the Syrian and 
Egyptian bone as well. The New Forrest, 
Exmoor, Connemara, and Welsh Mountain 
ponies are too small. The Argentine 
bronco and Basuto all are classed as havy- 
ing failings. 

Mr. Furse Vidal, Sir Walter Gilby in 
England, and Mr. Spencer Borden, Mr. 
Huntington, and Mr. Cuyler Patterson in 
America, have experimented for thirty 
years in raising ponies, and the last-named 
writes: “After all the failures to breed 
polo ponies by theory, some are talking of 
breeding thoroughbred stallions to bronco 
mares of the western plains, under the 
mistaken belief that the quality of the sire 
will redeem the coarseness of the common 
dams, forgetting that the hot blood of the 
race horse, united with the wild, untamed 
blood of the plains, will produce but a 
hybrid, and will have the effect of intensi- 
fying the undesirable qualities of both 
races. There is no short cut in good breed- 
ing. One must traverse the whole road, so 
to speak, and pursue either Welsh, Conne- 
mara, Exmoor, or other pony lane, out to 
the thoroughbred road, and thence on to 
the great Arab highway, to attain suc- 
cess.” But this is only a theory that Mr. 
Patterson exploits. 

The fact is that the supply of best 
ponies at any price is unequal to the 
demand; and that of those that exist it is 
impossible to know where or how to find or 
breed them. Land and Water, however, 
speaks very highly of the best ponies that 
come from our western plains, the supply 
of which is adequate and the cost low. 
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an All-England Four in an International Match at Hurlingham, Beginning May 31. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POLO 


By T. F. DALE 


N many respects the English code of 
rules differs from the American. The 
style and tacties of first-rate Ameri- 
ean and English teams vary considerably. 


The American code, as it has often been 
pointed out, encourages individual play, 
while the English has tended to bring 


team or, as it is called, combined play to a 
great pitch of perfection. 

The highest point of excellence in this 
latter style has been reached by the Rugby 
four, Messrs. Walter Jones (1), i A. Mil- 
ler (2), Captain E. D. Miller, D. S. O. (3), 
Mr. C. D. Miller (4). This ‘eng though 
not including players individually superior 
to some of its members, such as Mr. Buck- 


Cecil 


once 


master, Mr. A. Rawlinson, Messrs. 
and Morris Nickalls, yet was never 
beaten last season, owing to the perfection 
of their team play. 

If we analyze the play of the Rugby 
team closely we shall see that its members 
have brought the defense of their own 
goal to the highest point of excellence, and 
generally we may say that English defense 
is stronger than its attack. In illustration 
of this we may notice how very low the 
scoring is in first-class polo in England. 
The two great reasons for the strength of 
the defense in the English game is the 
existence of three rules, of which 
has any place in American polo. 


no one 














Mr. C. D. Miller, One of the English Four. 


First we have the off-side rule, which 
runs as follows: 


No player who is off-side shall hit the ball, 
or shall in any way prevent the opposite side 
from reaching or hitting the ball. A plaver 
is off-side when at the time of the ball being 
hit he has no one of the opposite side nearer 
the adversaries’ goal line, or that line pro- 
duced, or behind that line, and he is neither in 
possession of the ball nor behind one of his 
own side who is in possession of the ball. The 
goal line means the eight-vard line between 
the goal posts. <A player, if off-side, remains 
off-side until the ball is hit or hit at again. 


The first clause includes any interference, 


Photograph by Elliott & Fry. 


whether on purpose or by accident, with 
any one of the opposite side, while the 
second clause covers the when two 
players are riding toward the goal, the 
object, of course, being to prevent No. 1 or 
No. 2 of a side hanging behind out of the 
game, to slip away with the ball for a run. 
It has also a further effect, that of keep- 
ing No. 4 well up in the game. I am told 
that American and I ean well 
believe it, find it necessary to hang back 
and in fact to become goal keepers. I 
know this was the effect of the absence of 


nase 


backs, 
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the off-side rule in my time in India, 
though now the rule is as much a part of 
the code there as in England. 

We now have to consider the penalties 
if off-side is claimed and granted. The 
IIurlingham rules lay down that 

Any infringement of the rules constitutes a 


foul . On the game being stopped . . 
the side which has been fouled may claim 
either of the following penalties. (a) A free 


where the ball when the foul 


hit from 


was 


Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. 


vw 





O. W. Bird 


Dudley Winthrop 
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to take up their positions behind their own 
goal line, while their No. 3 hits out. I 
need not point out to polo players how 
very severe a penalty this is in a hard 
fought game. It is, indeed, I think, too 
severe, for there ought to be a distinction 
between the man who tries to snatch the 
ball and chances the penalty, and the 
purely accidental and, I may add, much 
commoner form of off-side. 





August Belmont 


The Original Meadow-Brook Team, 1890. 


took place, none of the opposing side to be 
within ten yards of the ball. (b) That the 
side which caused the foul take the ball back 
and hit it off from behind their own goal line. 


The side that claims the foul may take 
either of these penalties; thus in a moment 
a position forfeited that it 
has taken over ten minutes of hard play 
to win, and a whole side jogging sadly back 


you may see 


This is the rule that will hamper the 
American players most. Mr. Cowdin, Mr. 
Agassiz, and Mr. Foxhall Keene have, it is 
true, played at Hurlingham, but the 
Messrs. Waterbury, of whose play we hear 
great things, have never done so. In any 
ease, to a hard, dashing game of attack 
the off-side rule is a serious obstacle. And 
not only have we to consider that the 
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American team will be troubled by the rule 
as it works against themselves, but they 
may be at a certain disadvantage by not 
knowing when to claim it. In the nature 
of things an umpire cannot always see an 
off-side, and it is often well to eall his 
attention by a vigorous ery of “ Umpire, 
off-side.” This is a rule which, as I have 
shown, has modified the whole spirit and 
tactics of the English game, and it is by 


H. L. Herbert 





Jack Cheever 


The Original Rockaway Team, 1890. 


far the most important of the differences 
between English and American polo. 

We now come to the second important 
tule to be found in our code and not in 
the American Association book of rules: 

No player shall crook his adversary’s stick 
unless he is on the same side of the adver- 
sary’s pony as the ball, or in a direct line 
behind, and his stick is neither over nor under 
the adversary’s pony. 


Winthrop Rutherford 
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This does not forbid hitting the ball or 
crooking the stick when in front of the 
adversary’s pony. This rule forbids a duel 
in the air between sticks, and also the very 
dangerous practise of reaching underneath 
a pony’s stomach. All else is permitted. 
For example, so long as you do not lift the 
stick over the height of the pony’s back, 
you may prevent your adversary from hit- 
ting the ball by crooking his stick with 


Foxhall Keene 


your mallet head, by hitting his stick 
sharply out of the way, or in any way 
interfering with his stroke within the 
above limits. Some writers on the game 
have endeavored to define what is or is not 
lawful crooking, but we cannot, I think, go 
outside the rule, and all not here forbidden 
is allowed. 

It will be plain without any further 
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explanation what an enormous power of 
hindrance this gives to the players, how a 
goal can be saved, a run stopped, or the 
possession of the ball taken from the 
adversary, by the very simple process of 
hooking or interfering with his stick. 
Here again it must be confessed is a prac- 





Mr. C. Nickallis, of the English Team. 


both disconcerting and 
exasperating to those who are not accus- 
tomed to it. Even those who are used to 
it find it trying; indeed, I onee knew a 
man who gave up polo because he found 


tise likely to be 


these occasions too trying to his temper. 
But there is still a third difference to be 
noted. We are all familiar with the fol- 


lowing case. One side being hard pressed, 
hits the ball out of play over the boundary 
line, and behind the goal posts. In Amer- 
ica there is a penalty for this of a quarter 
goal. In England for some time there 
was no penalty. But it was felt that some 
discouragement, other than a vague feeling 
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that to hit the ball out of play to save ¢ 
goal was not quite playing the game, was 
needed, so the following rule was passed by 
the Hurlingham Polo Committee: 


If the ball be hit behind the back line by 
one of the opposite side it shall be hit off by 
one of the side whose line it is, from a spot 
as near as possible to where it crossed the 
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line. None of the attacking side shall be 
within thirty yards of the back line until the 
ball is hit off. If, however, the ball be hit 
behind the back line by one of the players 
whose line it is, they shall hit it off from 
behind the goal line between the posts, and 
all the defending side shall, until the ball is 
hit off, remain behind their back line and 
between two lines which shall be drawn at 





Mr. G. Miller, of the English Team. 


right angles to the goal line produced from 
points ten yards distant from the centre of 
the goal on either side, the attacking side 
being free to place themselves where they 
choose, but not within twenty-five yards of the 
centre of the goal posts. The penalty shall not 
be exacted should the ball glance off a player 
or pony. 


At the time this rule was under disecus- 
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sion I pointed out the fact that, when once 
a penalty was attached to hitting out 
behind the line to avoid a goal, to do so 
would become a legitimate piece of tac- 
tics, and would be much more frequently 
resorted to than before. This has proved 


to be the case. It is simply a question for 
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the captain of a side to determine whether 
the gain is worth the penalty. 

Another minor difference is the system 
of penalties. In England the penalties are 
as quoted above. In America a fraction 
of a goal is granted to the offended side. 
Of course, at Hurlingham, where the scor- 
ing is and fouls (technical) 


slow not 
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uncommon, the penalty of a one-half or 
one-fourth goal would be too severe as it 
might easily cost the offending side the 
match. 

Yet another minor point which strikes 
me as I write is that in England the 
grounds are longer than in America. I see 
the prescribed length of the American 
ground is 750 feet, while with us it is 900 
feet (300 yards). Hurlingham is about 
160 yards broad at its widest, but it is a 
rather curious ground, and tapers into a 
shape like the thin end of an egg at the 
goal near the Fulham entrance, commonly 
known as the stables goal from the range 
of pony boxes built there. Ranelagh is 
about the same width. There is nowadays 
a strong feeling that 150 yards is the mini- 
mum and 170 yards the maximum for a 
polo ground, and I expect to see these 
measurements laid down by authority. The 
managers of both Hurlingham and Rane- 
lagh keep their match grounds rather soft 
as there is plenty of water available. Of 
course, the ground, especially at Hurling- 
ham, cuts up badly in wet weather, but 
I imagine that the American players are 
hard hitters, and this rather favors a 
strong player. 

Thus are sketched briefly the principal 
differences existing between English and 
American polo. Now let us turn to con- 
sider the players and the ponies of the 
team our visitors will have to meet. At 
the moment I am writing the English team 
is not absolutely fixed. The Rugby team 
as it stands, though at present the cham- 
pion four of England, could not be taken, 
for Captain Miller will not be able to play 
on account of an injury to his arm. But 
there can be no doubt that two if not 
three of last year’s Rugby players will be 
chosen. Let us take them in order, begin- 
ning with No. 4. Mr. C. D. Miller will 
probably play in this position. He is 
marked out for it by the very fine game he 
played in the championship last year, and 
by the fact that he is, with the exception 
of Mr. Buckmaster, who could hardly be 
spared from No. 3, the best No. 4 now 
playing. With his steady play, his fine, 
unflurried defense, his strong backhanders, 
and his ready support of his forwards, Mr. 
Miller is a most valuable man in any team. 

He has some excellent ponies, notably 
the famous American Santa Ramona, the 
fastest pony in England for ten yards, and 


the slowest for 100 yards. She is abso- 
lutely handy, and despite the fact that she 
is not fast in a run, she is so quick at 
turning, so sharply does she break into her 
stride, that she often gives her rider pos- 
session of the ball while his adversaries’ 
ponies are coming round. 

The No. 3 in the team must be Mr. Buck- 
master, who stands a head and shoulders 
over any other English player. Whether 
or no his grace and skill are not equaled 
by that of some of the fine Sikh players 
of the Punjab I should not like to have to 
decide. Mr. Buckmaster is tall and slight, 
with a small head and lithe form, which 
reminds one irresistibly of the slim grace 
of the leopard. 

He is a very fine horseman well known 
with the Quorn and Pytchley. When he 
sits down to ride, with his hat slightly 
tipped on the back of his head, it takes a 
good man to see which way he goes. To 
be a good horseman is an immense advan- 
tage to a polo player. A moderate horse- 
man with good ponies may have a fair 
show at the game; he may, indeed, play in 
first-rate tournaments, but he never will be 
in that select company which is reserved 
for but a few players at any game. 

Mr. Buckmaster is still young, and may 
even be better than he is now. Polo is not 
a game at which the player grows stale, 
and I do not think the older players neces- 
sarily become slow. It is their ponies that 
are outstripped by the modern ponies. For 
example, Lord Harrington, who never was 
perhaps quite in the first rank, has grown 
slow at polo not because he is not a good 
player, but because of late he has owned 
no first-rate pony. Players sometimes begin 
to think that as their skill grows they are 
independent of the pony. To some, indeed, 
a bright vista of raw or troublesome ponies 
taught to play and sold at large profit 
opens out. It is an alluring, but false 
vision. The man who rides second-rate 
ponies can never be anything but a second- 
rate player, whatever his natural aptitude. 
There is nothing more certain than that 
every first-rate player must have at least 
one pony he can thoroughly trust. This 
lesson no one has learned more completely 
than Mr. Buckmaster. 

Having mounted Mr. Buckmaster on his 
favorite Bendigo, an American pony, let 
us see what are the chief points of his play. 

The first thing a stranger would note 











Mr. W.S: Buckmaster, the Most Expert Player of all England. 


would be the grace of his style. It is only 
when you see the ball fly straight and hard 
that you recognize the steel-like strength 
there is in that slight arm and wrist. The 
whole action is so easy, and yet the ball 
not only flies hard and fast, but goes 
exactly where the player desires. For of 
all his many gifts at polo there is no mod- 
ern player in England who has a control 
of the ball to approach Mr. Buckmaster. 
But this is not all. We have one or two 
good players who cannot play a losing 


game. Not so Mr. Buckmaster. No game 
is ever lost to him till the last bell has 
rung and the match is over. 

Mr. George Miller is marked out for No. 
2. He likes rather short, sharp ponies, like 
Nipeat, and is most at home on certain 
picked animals. To a natural dash he has 
He has 
a very thorough knowledge of the game 
and is, like all of his name, a man who plays 
for his side. For-a hard run he is excel- 
lent. Some people say that he might hit 


added certainty as time goes on. 
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harder. I do not see this, and consider 
that even if it were so he makes up for 
the lack of force in a fine judgment and 
control of the ball. 

To my mind the No. 1 who might be 
chosen is Mr. Cecil Nickalls, a young 
player belonging to a famous family of 
Oxford rowing men and athletes. He is 
very resolute, very full of dash, but a little 
too much inclined to take chances. 

Thus I have tried to sketch out for 
American readers the team we shall proba- 
bly put into the field and the conditions 
under which the match will be played. I 
have said little of the ponies, but of one 
thing visitors to Hurlingham may be sure, 
that they will see the best that judgment 
and training can produce, and if theirs are 
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better—well, it will be because American 
ponies are the best in the world. Of one 
player, the only one of the original team 
that crossed the Atlantic now playing, I 
have said nothing. But Mr. John Watson 
has devoted himself to the important post 
he holds of master and huntsman of the 
Meath hounds. Thus he has retired to a 
great extent from first-class polo, and will 
probably leave to Mr. Foxhall Keene the 
distinction of being the only player who 
had an important part in both matches. I 
believe that the American team in spite of 
some disadvantages will have a_ great 
chance, and I am sure the game between 
them and our own picked polo men will be 
a splendid one, and a close struggle worth 
going any distance to see. 
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LESSONS FURNISHED BY 


THE RACING AT HENLEY 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


HE Grand Challenge Cup, most 
ardently coveted trophy among 
amateur oarsmen the world around, 

seems as reluctant to “wander from its 
own fireside,” at Henley-on-Thames, as the 
America’s Cup from Atlantic-off-Sandy 
Hook. From a broad sporting view, a 
change of air would benefit each of these 
priceless bits of silverware. The splendid 
persistency with which Englishmen have 
fought for the yachting prize ought to 
inspire with pluck and zeal those Ameri- 
can oarsmen who are dubious of ever win- 
ning the Henley blue ribbon, because three 
of the best American university crews 
have met defeat on that little stretch of 
shining stream in the Thames Valley. 
Scientific rowing in the United States 
has not yet passed out of the experimental 
stage of progress; there are lessons to 
learn on English water as well as at home, 
and the sturdy youths who will some day 
wrench away the Grand Challenge Cup are 
developing mind and muscle in some of 
our “prep” schools and colleges, with no 
foreshadowing of their coming greatness. 


Cornell, Yale, and Pennsylvania have had 
to take their medicine at Henley, and Har- 
vard is logically the next American bidder 
for championship honors. The systems of 
the trio of universities which have sent 
their rowing talent abroad have been 
clearly influenced by English theory and 
principle, with one result of causing their 
rowing styles to differ less and less, one 
from another. Any adequate discussion 
of American rowing in its development or 
present status would be impossible without 
a liberal appreciation of the importance of 
the Royal Henley Regatta, whose glitter- 
ing prize tottered on its perch last year, 
but—stayed there. 

Cornell did not row the best English 
eight, the Leander Club, in 795, because of 
a sad blunder at the starting post, and was 
beaten by a fast lot from Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, in the first heat contested. In 
the following vear Yale drew the terrible 
and unterrified Leander crew on the first 
day, and was out of the regatta without 
winning a heat, after a well-pulled race. 
Last year Pennsylvania was lucky enough 
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to draw two second-class eights from the 
London and Thames clubs for the prelim- 
inary heats and romped away from both 
with the ease of a practise sprint. It was 
an honor worth winning, to be the first 
Yankee crew to get a place in the finals, 
or even to win a heat. But Leander 
administered the coup de grace in a mag- 
nificently fought victory of a scant length. 

It was the old story of the American’s 
leading, or keeping neck and neck for a 
bit more than half the length of the course, 
to be doggedly rowed down inch by inch 
to the finish. 

And in this, where coincidence has 
become a habit, more or less, is the kernel 
of the whole argument of American versus 
English strokes as they have been demon- 
strated in the heart-breaking test of the 
Henley stretch of a mile and a third. The 
English critic has claimed, ever since Cor- 
nell was rowed to a standstill, that the short 
body swing is all wrong and will not last 
the pace and distance. He has reason, 
from his standpoint, to consider his argu- 
ment doubly clinched since that time. 
Against what seem to him the vagaries and 
conflicting theories of the several Ameri- 
can entries for the Grand Challenge he has 
a certain and fixed standard of compari- 
son—the style of his own university oars- 
men, which is the only style known in Eng- 
land and which has been changed in no 
essential particulars for many years. It is 
a system threshed out of the experience of 
three-quarters of a century of fierce com- 
petition, and he reasonably considers it the 
survival of the fittest. 

After the Yale defeat at Henley in 1896, 
a prominent English coach gave me his 
opinion of our methods, which he con- 
firmed in much the same language after 
Pennsylvania’s downfall last year. He 
said: 

“ Although no two of your coaches think 
alike, their crews seem pretty generally to 
share the same faults, according to our 
notions. Almost invariably they hurry 
forward after their hands, swing short, and 
hang. On the other hand they are always 
splendidly together, row with great uni- 
formity, and show a lot of dash and spirit. 

“With regard to Cornell, the difficulty for 
us was to understand why they went as 
fast as they did. The fact is that the 
English rowing man is apt to underrate all 
foreign crews, and, because he thinks they 
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commit flagrant breaches of oarsmanship, 
overlooks their good points. From their 
appearance few would have suspected that 
Cornell could have made any race at all 
against an average English crew. They 
rowed a very fast stroke, nearly fifty, but 
so short that the only wonder was why they 
did not row more strokes to the minute. 
They had not the smallest pretense of body 
swing, the force of their stroke being due 
solely to the piston-like action of their 
legs. But the work they got on was strong 
and effective, coming right opposite the 
outrigger. In their race, as had _ been 
expected, Cornell was the faster over the 
first half of the course, but they went to 
pieces in a bruising finish, which con- 
firmed our theory. 

“From the reports which had preceded 
the Yale crew, it was understood that they 


rowed a long stroke with considerable 
swing. Compared with English crews, 


however, they were still ridiculously short 
(with the inevitable hurry forward and 
hang), and they swung their bodies to some 
extent, although very slightly. They cer- 
tainly looked a better crew than Cornell, 
but it is doubtful if they were as fast. The 
natural explanation of this is that their 
stroke, if slightly longer, was much slower 
than that of Cornell, while toward the end 
of their practise they openly professed 
to be attempting the English style—an 
eleventh hour change of policy not likely 
to be successful. It was thought over here 
that some of the American eccentricities 
displayed at Henley had been discarded in 
recent years, but the Pennsylvanians showed 
the same old thing, with their particular 
variations. They were a very fast and 
dangerous lot, better than either of their 
predecessors, and could have beaten any 
crew at Henley except Leander. But their 
short stroke, with little swing, could not 
stand the last half of the trying course. 
They aimed to put their power on in the 
middle of the stroke, opposite the outrig- 
ger, with a comparatively easy beginning. 
But the power was kept on to the finish 
largely with the arms in a terrific yank. 
Rarely strong and trained to the hour as 
they were, flesh and blood could not keep 
up a speed gained by arm and leg work 
at the expense of a long body swing. The 
most powerful part of the human engine 
was neglected. If Leander had been beaten 
by these plucky chaps, I do not think we 
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should have felt like changing our theory 
and practise of oarsmanship.” 

So much for the opinion of the Briton, 
who is credited with the rock-ribbed con- 
viction that whatever is, is right, in so far 
as itis English. But he knows a lot about 
rowing, and his criticism of others is but- 
tressed by our sad experiences touching 
the matter of the Grand Challenge Cup. 

When Coach Courtney of Cornell came 
back from Henley he held himself to be a 
wiser man, and did not hesitate to throw 
overboard some of his pet theories. He 
lengthened the body swing and dropped the 
stroke of his crews from the high forties to 
the low thirties within two years, until the 
onlooker who had last seen the Ithaca eight 
of 995 would have failed wholly to reecog- 
nize the product of the same school. It 
was with this notably modified style, 
directly influenced by his trip to England, 
that Courtney turned out his fastest and 
most brilliantly successful eights at Pough- 
keepsie and New London. It is probable 
that this evolution was so successful be- 
cause Courtney was the sole authority at 
Ithaca and because he wisely and skilfully 
grafted new on old without too radical and 
abrupt changes, attempting only one thing 
at a time. 

“ Bob ” Cook, Yale’s most famous coach, 
had based his successful development of 
rowing at New Haven upon the English 
stroke as he had studied it across the water 
in the early seventies. That heroic pil- 
grimage of his undergraduate days was 
made possible by the loyalty of his fellow 
students, who raised a fund for expenses, 
even by the pawning of furniture and over- 
coats, as the campus legend runneth to 
this day. As the result of that trip, Mr. 
Cook founded a system with foundation 
principles that were English. But the 
length of the body swing was slightly 
cut off fore and aft, and more attention 
paid to form and finish than English oars- 
men think necessary. For twenty years, 
whenever a Yale crew rowed the Cook 
stroke, and rowed it right, the Blue was 
victorious at New London, with a record of 
but one defeat in ten vears, from 1886 to 
1896, the year of the Henley pilgrimage. 

But, unlike Cornell, this bid for the 
Grand Challenge did not profit Yale, for 
several and rather complicated reasons. 
Mr. Cook discovered that his stroke had 
shortened more than he realized in the 
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many years since he had compared it with 
the English style, and he started to 
lengthen it out, and otherwise reconcile 
differences which were not to his liking, 
even during the practise weeks at Henley. 
He tried the narrow bladed English oars, 
and discarded them because there was not 
sufficient time for the crew to get used to 
them. These experiments tended to un- 
settle the crew, yet it is pretty certain that 
the Yale eight was in no shape to beat 
Leander when Mr. Cook took charge at 
Henley, and that this tinkering did not 
cause defeat. When Mr. Cook came home 
from Henley, the firmly established rowing 
system which was the strength of Yale 
aquatics became its weakness for a time. 
For many years the greater part of the 
eoaching at New Haven had been in the 
hands of a younger group of rowing grad- 
uates schooled in the Cook system and 
working together in harmony of action 
one after another through the long winter 
and spring training season. Mr. Cook was 
able to get away from his business only for 
the last two or three weeks of the finishing 
process at New London, or for an occa- 
sional flying visit to New Haven. Ilis 
erews were drilled and hammered into 
shape for him, ready for the touches of the 
master hand which should make the work 
complete and ready for the great test. 
Now, it happened that “Bob” Cook 
chose to shoulder the entire responsibility 
for the Henley crew and declined the 
assistance of his staff of younger coaches, 
none of whom went with him to England. 


It was out of this separation that the 
house became divided against itself. Cook 
came home impressed with new ideas 


which he held worthy of trial, and began 
to experiment with certain modifications of 
the old Yale stroke as his assistant coaches 
had learned and taught it year after year. 
They had not been at Henley to share the 
object lessons, and perhaps they would not 
have been so ready to take up new ideas. 
At any rate they differed emphatically 
with the master, and there was but one 
logical result. The old harmonious 
tem, in which one man eould take up the 
work where another left off down through 
the season until Cook took over their handi- 
work, had to be thrown overboard. Either 
the younger coaching staff must direct 
Yale coaching or Cook must be the one 
man power throughout the season. The 
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division of opinion born of the Henley 
experience marked the end of one era, and 
a brilliant one, in Yale rowing. It was 
decided that Cook should be the coach in 
charge, and he so arranged his business 
affairs that he was able to take control 
throughout the season. He was _ handi- 
capped by the fact that for more than a 
decade he had been relieved of the ding- 
dong grind of pounding the fundamental 
principles into green oarsmen, and he was 
naturally a bit out of touch with this end 
of the work. Then, too, nothing so unset- 
tles a crew or a rowing system as any devi- 
ation from the beaten track, and a good 
deal of experimental work was undertaken 
in the attempt to profit by the lessons 
which Cook believed to be the most valu- 
able asset of the English experience. He 
lengthened out the body swing more and 
more, tried narrow bladed oars and made 
little changes here and there, always try- 
ing for the most effective result. For two 
years he strove to re-establish a solid work- 
ing basis, a system, without which success 
on the water can be only spasmodic. Yale 
was twice beaten, at Poughkeepsie and at 
New London; in both races, while finish- 
ing ahead of Harvard, meeting bitter 
defeat at the hands of Cornell. 

With the retirement of Cook, the rowing 
advisors of Yale appointed as head coach 
E. F. Gallaudet, stroke of the ’92 and 793 
crews, a fine product of the old Yale school 
before Henley, who believed in the system 
in which he had been schooled. But his 
task was huge in dimension; to begin again 
at the foundation and built anew. The 
rehabilitation of a system was more 
important than the winning of one or two 
races with Harvard. Yale suffered a 
sweeping defeat by Harvard at New Lon- 
don in 1899, but Yale men who knew 
something of the situation realized that 
more time was needed, and took heart of 
grace. In 1900 the Blue turned out an 
uncommonly fast and finished eight, and 
won from one of the best Harvard crews 
that ever went over the course, although 
the victory was unsatisfactory because the 
Harvard stroke and captain was disabled 
by accident a few days before the race. 
Last year Yale repeated her victory in a 
hotly fought contest, without any draw- 
back to the laurels. 

It is not to be gainsaid that the influ- 
ence of Henley on Yale aquatics was unset- 


tling, and that three following years of 
defeat would not seem to reeommend the 
treatment in this particular case. But it 
must be remembered that the internal 
conditions at New Haven were such that 
a reorganization of the general system 
became inevitable; and such a_ process 
is a work of years. Of this fact the his- 
tory of Harvard rowing is the most im- 
pressive demonstration. “ Bob” Cook did 
more for Yale rowing and for college oars- 
manship in America than has any other 
influence; and, although his last three 
years of coaching did not bring victory, 
his endeavor was all for improvement and 
progress wherever and however they could 
be sought. 

Outside of the direct influence of Hen- 
ley on Yale and Cornell, their foreign 
visits reacted on rowing conditions at 
Harvard so strongly as to revolutionize the 
Cambridge system, or more properly, lack 
of system. 

As has been said, Harvard won but one 
race from Yale in the decade from ’86 to 
96. This lone victory of 791 was taken 
from a very inferior Yale eight, tremen- 
dously powerful as to muscle and beef but 
so raw and ragged as to workmanship that, 
as an eight, they cannot be said to have 
rowed better than a caricature of the Cook 
stroke. The writer pulled in that ill-fated 
boat, so has a right to a bit of frank criti- 
cism. Through these hopeless years Har- 
yard was shifting from one _ style to 
another, without a shadow of fixed policy, 
always hoping to work out of the mire, but 
without stable footing. This fickleness 
was singularly demoralizing, and there 
was no movement toward a policy, win or 
lose, until 1897. The international compe- 
tition at Henley seemed to hold object les- 
sons worth looking into, when such wise 
and conservative veterans as Courtney and 
Cook returned to acknowledge they had 
learned something from the Englishmen. 
With Harvard it was only the matter of 
trying another system, and no change 
could be much for the worse. Mr. Leh- 
mann, among the first of English rowing 
coaches, was induced to take a Harvard 
crew in hand, and this innovation proved 
to be the wisest possible move in the long 
run. 

For two years the experience of “Bob” 
Cook after Henley seemed to be re- 
peating itself. Apparently the English 
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stroke “wouldn’t work.” The first crew 
handled by Mr. Lehmann was not only 
badly whipped on the Hudson, but went 
completely to pieces, rowed off its feet in 
the last mile. Next year, at New London, 
the Crimson was downed by Cornell and 
Yale; and there was pooh poohing of the 
Lehmann school. It is believed by many 
rowing men that Mr. Lehmann failed to 
recognize an important difference between 
the physique and stamina of the seasoned 
material he was accustomed to coach in 
England and the comparatively green 
drafts available at Harvard. That is to 
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promised better days. It was the begin- | 
ning of a wholesome awakening that has 
made rowing at Harvard a sport, instead 
of the toil of a few devoted slaves, until 
to-day rowing at Cambridge is on a more 
satisfactory and hopeful basis than at 
any other American university. This is 
because class and boat club crews swarm 
on the Charles through the season; the 
men get out by scores and even hundreds 
because they like it, and have learned that 
the Englishmen do know a thing or two 
about sport for sport’s sake. This means 
a greatly increased field of material for the 
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say, the exaggerated body swing fore and 
aft brings a strain particularly on the 
abdominal muscles, for which the special 
development of years is needed; and Amer- 
ican youths, most of them untrained, or 
developed only in a shorter and less wear- 
ing style, could not stand such a stroke 
over four miles of racing with one season’s 
training. This argument will find a fairer 
field for discussion in reviewing Pennsyl- 
vania’s Henley trip. The great end gained 
at Harvard, win or lose, was a policy to 
be continued from one year to the next. 
Mr. Lehmann’s visits inspired an interest 
in rowing throughout the university which 


university eight, and a wholesome and 
spontaneous interest which is bound to win 
victories for the Crimson. It is idle to 
talk of an American Henley until this 
same spirit, which has vitalized one of the 
noblest of sports, shall be spread among 
our schools and colleges. There has been 
a conspicuous growth in the rowing inter- 
est at New Haven since Yale crossed the 
water, as manifested in inter-class and 
club competition, but-scarcely to be com- 
pared with the enthusiasm at Cambridge. 
If English rowing has taught our colleges 
anything of importance, first place must be 
given to this sterling quality of making 
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for popularity as a sport to be loved and 
fostered for its own sake. 

While Yale, Harvard, and Cornell were 
having their own troubles in harmonizing 
and assimilating rowing ideas, domestic 
and imported, Pennsylvania was pegging 
away according to simon pure Yankee doc~ 
trine. Ellis Ward, the grizzled old pro- 
fessional oarsman, had never swerved from 
the stroke that was good enough for the 
four Ward Brothers to hold the champion- 
ship against all comers in glorious days 
almost prehistoric to this rowing genera- 
tion. There was something exceedingly 
fine in Ward’s quiet persistence year after 
year, when Pennsylvania crews were 
counted out before they started and Yale 
used them at New London as trial horses. 
But the Quakers stuck to Ward through 
thick and thin—mostly the latter—with 
what seemed quixotie loyalty. There was 
so little interest in rowing among the stu- 
dents that it was sometimes not a question 
of getting eight good men, but simply one 
of filling the shell with volunteers ordained 
for the slaughter. When the Poughkeep- 
sie regatta was founded in 795, the Penn- 
sylvania shell was swamped in the race; 
and the same harrowing fate overtook the 
martyrs of 797. But the Quakers were get- 
ting faster and stronger all the time, and 
with them “it was a long lane that had no 
turning.” In ’98 Ellis Ward had the 
double honor of beating Cornell, which had 
previously vanquished Yale and Harvard. 
The Red and Blue had come on with a 
rush. In ’99 and 1900 she won the Hudson 
race, shaking off Wisconsin at the finish in 
both years after the two most desperately 
fought .four-mile contests ever rowed on an 
American course. 

Pennsylvania had become the next logi- 
cal candidate for Henley honors and a try 
for that glorious Grand Challenge Cup. 
No foreign eight has been so well prepared 
for ,that fierce tussle against big odds as 
was the crew which Ellis Ward took over. 
He was favored in having a majority of 
seasoned veterans, schooled in heart-break- 
ing finishes over four-mile stretches. His 
stroke oar, Gardiner, was a bulldog for 
punishment and a steam engine for driving 
power. In the training season at home 
over the shorter course the work was very 
satisfactory, and the men were kept in 
perfect condition. The sea voyage and 
change of climate did not seem to take the 
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edge off the men. Profiting by the experi- 
ence of Yale and Cornell, Ward selected 
quarters away from the Thames Valley 
and danger of malaria. He ruled his men 
with an iron discipline and social di- 
version was sacrificed to the one end of 
winning races. The weather conditions 
during the practise weeks at Henley were 
uncommonly favorable. There were no 
excuses to offer for defeat, as Ward said 
himself, before the regatta. For the first 
time an American crew was held at even 
money against Leander in the _ betting. 
There were no serious handicaps in the 
precious practise days, and the wary and 
taciturn Ellis Ward had never been so out- 
spoken of satisfaction and confidence. 

He was ready to stand or fall by results. 
His men were rowing fast and consistent 
trials, not breaking records, but this was 
not discouraging because the record of 
New College over the Henley course had 
withstood ten years of annual bombard- 
ment. The English experts who rode the 
towpath day after day abreast of the 
sturdy Yankees made no bones about 
declaring the style all wrong. It couldn’t 
win in the face of solid British tradition. 
There was none of the long, pendulum 
body swing, the mighty heave and wrench 
when the blades hit deep to the catch, the 
sweep through until the men seemed almost 
to lie on their backs to the finish of the 
stroke driven hard home. The Americans 
defied the established order more flagrantly 
than had the Yale giants. 

They swung their big bodies a bit, but 
did not seem to try to get the weight of 
them on the oars. There was no tremen- 
dous and concentrated endeavor at the 
beginning of the stroke. The blades 
slipped into the water without tearing at 
it, and the power was not put on until the 
blades were almost opposite the outrigger. 
From this point to the finish the Quakers 
were wideawake, with every ounee of 
steam in their perfect harmony of inter- 
action—an uncommonly long slide, a mas- 
terful leg drive, and then the fiercest sort 
of sustained finish with the arms clearly 
showed the professional origin of the style. 
The jump and impetus were applied at the 
wrong end of the stroke, according to Eng- 
lish ideas, and only strong and plucky men 
could stand the strain of such a sequence 
of effort. But these were uncommonly 
sturdy lads for any course, and the English 
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nation had to make concession that these 
aquatic mistakes somehow turned out a 
rare article of speed. The verdict, almost 
unanimous, was: “ But they can’t go the 
distance against Leander. The last half of 
the course will be too much for the Yankee 
style.” 

So confident was Ward in the fitness of 
his crew that he was anxious to meet 
Leander on the first day and put all to the 
supreme test, even to lose the honor of 
winning preliminary heats, if defeat were 
to be the final result. The drawings for 
heats in the old Town Hall were kinder to 
Pennsylvania than had been the fate of 
Yale and Cornell. The Americans met the 
London Rowing Club eight in the first 
day’s fight for the Grand Challenge, and 
had the walkover which had been expected. 
In the semi-finals, the Thames Rowing 
Club was as easy to run away from, which 
was also a foregone conclusion, as both 
those eights were second-rate last year. 
Leander defeated the Belgians, the other 
dangerous foreign crew, and the final tussle 
was dramatically Anglo-Saxon. Pennsyl- 
vania had accomplished what no other 
American visitors had been able to do, by 
placing these preliminary heats to her 
credit. It was natural that hope should 
flame high at the Quaker quarters. “ Bob” 
Cook, the Yale veteran, came over from 
Paris to see the regatta. On the night 
before the final battle, he said to me: 

‘Pennsylvania is a trifle faster than the 
crew we brought over in 796, and Leander 
is about as strong as she was then. The 
Americans are not quite good enough to 
win. They may have the better of it over 
the first half of the course. But I think 
Leander will row them down and win it 
out by a length, but not much more, at the 
finish. A short stroke and broad -bladed 
oars don’t seem to take kindly to this 
course.” 

“ Bob ” Cook’s prophesy was the story of 
the race. It was beautifully contested, 
splendidly won, honotably lost, but, after 
all, the same old story. Ellis Ward did 
not consider the verdict sufficiently con- 
vineing to shatter any of his rowing theo- 
ries, and promptly declared that he’d like 
to try it again along the same old lines. 
The English rowing men saw their theories 
onee more confirmed, and tore American 
ideas to pieces more savagely than ever. 
It is natural that Ward should be excep- 


tionally tenacious of the system which he 
has foreed to the front in American waters 
after years of failure, and which missed 
victory at Henley by so narrow a margin 
as a shell’s length, or sixty feet in a mile 
and a third. He showed that he was able 
to defeat any crew in England except the 
pick of all England, which was, in fact, the 
makeup of the Leander boat. Ward will 
not be satisfied until he has “another go 
at them,” which is an admirable spirit to 
flourish “in our midst.” He meets his 
English critics argument for argument, 
which is the way of rowing men the world 
over, and makes the discussion of strokes 
the pathway to a padded cell. It is always 
possible to show wherein you are right in 
theory, and the other fellow all wrong, in 
each and every particular. 

Ward will tell you: 

“The extreme length of the English 
body swing is a waste of power, and an 
unnecessary strain on the men unless the 
muscles are specially trained to endure it. 
In this country we have to hammer green 
men into ’varsity shape, often within six 
months after they first clapped eyes on 
anything more aquatic than a _ prairie 
schooner. They are not seasoned by years 
of school and college rowing, as are the 
Nnglish university oarsmen. Our stroke 
must be somewhat adapted to the material 
at our disposal. Leander can always select 
an eight from among the very best of the 
Oxford and Cambridge old blues and active 
blues, men older and far more experienced 
than our available material. I do not 
think the sort of crews we must turn out 
could pull the English stroke with any suc- 
cess. My Henley eight was criticised for 
rowing an absurdly short stroke because 
of the comparative lack of body swing. 
Here is where the English experts deceived 
themselves by not taking into account the 
length of slide used in our boat. The 
length of a stroke is measured by, the 
effective distance between the catch and 
finish of the blade in the water. The Penn- 
sylvania crew used from three to four 
inches more slide than the Leander men, 
and in this way gained a good length of 
stroke instead of by means of an exhaust- 
ing are of body swing. Again, our harder 
finish compensated for eutting off the 
swing. What was lost in one way was 
more advantageously gained in another. 
Count our defeat to the superiority in age, 
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weight, and experience of the Leander men, 
rather than to any inferiority of our sys- 
tem or style. If all the rowing universi- 
ties of the United States, say Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, Columbia, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania, were rowing the same style 
of stroke, it would be possible to pick an 
eight to compete at Henley on a fair basis 
with Leander in the matter of available 
material. But with no two American 
coaches working along the same lines, as 
compared with the one style and system 
common to all England, our aspirants for 
Henley honors are always sure of an uphill 
tussle.” 

While Ellis Ward has no intention of 
complaining against these odds of battle, 
many English rowing men do not hesitate 
to profess discontent with the prominence 
and prowess of the Leander Club as hurt- 
ing competition among their own organ- 
izations. This grievance has been aired 
by an authority on English rowing, as 
follows: 

“Of the races of the last twelve years, 
the Grand Challenge Cup has fallen chiefly 
to Leander, and it is nowadays a common 
cause of complaint that the metropolitan 
oarsmen are not given a fair chance in 
rowing against a club which numbers 
among its members all the prominent oars- 
men both of Oxford and Cambridge. It is 
also urged against Leander that it spoils 
the college crews by tempting away their 
best men for the Henley entries. The 
impressive fact is generally recognized 
that Leander can, if they choose, put on a 
crew that would win the Grand Challenge 
Cup five times out of six. Whether their 
doing so is to the best interests of rowing 
is open to question. 

“Leander never undertakes the manu- 
facture of oarsmen from the raw material. 
It attracts to itself the most accomplished 
and most promising oarsmen of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and selects the best of 
them, in addition to the best of those who 
have just ‘gone down from the univer- 
sity.” From this seasoned and formidable 
material is formed an eight for Henley, 
and the coaches have only to shake the men 
in together to bring them to the starting 
post in as fit condition and with a style as 
polished as possible. The members of the 
Leander Grand Challenge crew come to the 
club’s hands ready-made oarsmen, gener- 
ally ‘top notchers.’? Those undergraduates 
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of Oxford and Cambridge who wish to join 
the club must win their spurs before they 
can qualify for election. They must indi- 
vidually have come into the front rank of 
oarsmen. To such an extent has the 
‘pink cap’ come to be recognized as a 
badge of proficiency in an eight-oared 
shell, that ‘to get his Leander’ is one of 
the first aspirations of a college oarsman. 
The result is that the club, so far as the 
selection of a crew goes, is placed in a 
position vastly superior to that of any 
other club.” 

It is needless to remark that, whenever 
an American crew is entered for the Grand 
Challenge, Leander “shakes together” the 
strongest aggregation of oarsmen to be 
winnowed out of England’s material. 

An important agitation was brought to a 
head by the Pennsylvania invasion; noth- 
ing less than a movement to bar foreign 
erews out of the Henley regatta. The 
crusade of the “Little Englanders” was 
trumpeted by so prominent a _ rowing 
authority and public man as Dr. Warre, the 
head master of Eton, and taken up by 
champions of lesser degree. The discus- 
sion enlivened the newspapers at intervals 
for several months until quashed, for 
another year at least, by the vote of the 
regatta stewards killing a resolution to 
this effect. It is not improbable that the 
question may have to be faced again, if 
foreign entries continue to be conspicuous 
on the Henley programme. There is a 
strong undercurrent of opinion in amateur 
sporting circles of England that the pure 
and unadulterated spirit of amateurism 
exists nowhere else than in England, and 
that foreigners will contaminate the foun- 
tain source. It is to be admitted that 
nowhere in the world is sport for sport’s 
sake more jealously guarded than at Hen- 
ley. American ideals do not accept the 
traditional caste spirit which confines a 
sporting competition to “ gentlemen” con- 
testants, and makes manual labor a dis- 
qualification. It does not quite hit our 
sense of fairness that a well-mannered 
single sculler who has won scores of 
cups and medals on the Thames, but never 
a penny’s worth of money, should be ineli- 
gible to row for the Diamond Seulls at 
Henley because he earns his living as a 
letter carrier. The poor but plucky stu- 
dent who works his way through Yale or 
Harvard cannot pull an oar for the Grand 
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Challenge Cup. But for those who like 
this sort of a thing, it is the sort of a thing 
they like, and “ there’s an end on’t.” 

The feeling against foreigners in gen- 
eral, which really means Americans in par- 
ticular, is not inspired by fear lest they 
wrest away the Challenge Cup. Let us 
believe that English sporting blood does 
not run thin enough for that. But it is 
the fashion in England to ery “ profession- 
alism” and crook the thumb at amateur 
athletics in the United States until Eng- 
lishmen are sometimes willing to mistake 
the shadow for the substance. Several 
specific reasons can be mentioned why 
there has been this talk of putting up the 
bars at Henley. In 1895 Cornell sowed, a 
crop of far from pleasant feeling. It was 
the first visit of an American university 
eight in the Grand Challenge. Courtney 
was a professional coach, and the English 
oarsmen didn’t quite like this idea. He 
kept his men very close in hand, did not 
allow them social intercourse with their 
jolly and hospitable rivals, who looked at 
the system with dislike and suspicion. The 
Americans were there solely to win a race, 
not at all for a good time, and were so 
many “bally galley slaves.” <All this was 
of slight import compared with the tragic 
blunder at the start of the first day’s race, 
when Leander was left at the post and the 
Americans went over the course alone. 
This put Leander, favorite for the finals, 
out of the contest without pulling a stroke. 
Cornell was roundly denounced for taking 
advantage of the technicality, her tactics 
were called “professional” and unsports- 
manlike, although the crew had obeyed the 
order of the referee. But the episode left 
a shocking bad taste at home and abroad, 
and scored heavily against American 
sportsmanship in English opinion. 

The Yale crew was singularly fortunate 
in the impressions spread abroad during 
the stay at Henley. At that time “ Bob” 
Cook was recognized as the leading “ gen- 
tleman coach” in America, with a wide 
acquaintance among the English rowing 
men. The crew was accompanied by “ heel- 
ers,” who helped to make the social way 
smooth. The lavish hospitalities and cour- 
tesies showered by the Englishmen were 
returned in kind, as far as possible, without 
interfering with the training programme. 
There was no secrecy nor exclusiveness in 
the life at quarters and no unlucky fea- 


tures of the race. The Englishmen liked all 
this because it was something after their 
fashion of doing things. 

The next fly in the ointment was the sin- 
gle sculler, Ten Eyck, who carried off the 
Diamond Sculls. His amateur status was 
accepted by the Henley Stewards, but the 
fact that he was the son of a professional 
oarsman left an awkward impression, and 
his associates while training on the 
Thames were entirely from the local pro- 
fessionals. There was a feeling that Ten 
Eyck was not quite up to mark in the spirit 
of the law, although he was letter perfect. 

The Pennsylvania crew was cordially 
received and most courteously treated. 
The men had only the pleasantest things to 
say about the social side of their stay at 
Henley. But after the races there was 
some newspaper talk in the way of adverse 
criticism of “professional training meth- 
ods.” By this was evidently meant Ward’s 
policy, somewhat similar to that of Court- 
ney, of keeping his men under his eye at 
all times in secluded quarters a mile from 
the river, and bending all energies toward 
winning the race. This, in short, is at the 
bottom of whatever hostility exists toward 
American rowing methods as exhibited at 
Henley; forsooth, that we try too hard to 
win. This has an odd sound to American 
ears, yet there is something to be said on 
both sides. With respect to American 
entries for the Grand Challenge Cup, the 
English objection is, in an obvious degree, 
an unreasonable one from our standpoint. 
To prepare an eight for this contest is a 
herculean task on this side the water. It 
is not a question of choosing a boat load 
of seasoned and veteran oarsmen from a 
wealth of material, and “shaking them 
together” long enough for uniformity and 
condition. If there happen to be three or 
four old men in the American lot, they 
have been schooled only for four-mile 
races. They have much to learn and 
unlearn in this special training for an 
unfamiliar distance, the hardest of all dis- 
tances to row, because it is neither a sprint 
nor a long race: too much for sustaining 
the greatest possible endeavor with every 
stroke; too little to risk husbanding an 
ounce of strength. Some of the men 
chosen are wholly or comparatively green. 
During the season of preparation not 
more than three months of work on the 
water is available. In this time the men 
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must be taught all there is of body, slide, 
and blade work, and watermanship is 
learned by practise, not precept. In addi- 
tion, the candidates must be developed 
physically to stand the breaking strain to 
which Henley will subject them. Then 
comes a long sea voyage with the inter- 
ruption of work at the most critical stage 
of a erew’s development. The change of 
climate, water, food, and environment are 
handicaps, with the most favorable luck 
possible. The expense of fitting and send- 
ing this eight abroad will amount to some- 
thing like $10,000. The prestige at stake 
is of the nation, as well as the university. 
There are two clear weeks at Henley in 
which to become accustomed to strange 
racing and climatic conditions. The 
moisture-laden air of the fat Thames Val- 
ley, the muggy heat whose oppression is 
not measured by our temperature stand- 
ards, try the lung equipment of Americans. 
They have worked hard because they had 
to in order to be fit to meet the pick and 
pride of English oarsmanship. To journey 
3,000 miles to test their mettle in the 
enemy’s country is a strenuous proposition 
from any view-point. It would not be right 
to overlook any precaution or effort which 
might have to do with their efficiency. 
And so the Americans try hard to win, and 
small blame to them. 

The men of the crews they are to meet, 
Leander as the logical example, have been 
rowing out of doors most of the year. They 
do not have to be hammered and sweated 
into form. Select them from this or that 
college, university, or club eights after the 
long racing season extending from the pre- 
ceding autumn through the spring, put 
them in a shell for one or two weeks, and 
there are your Challenge Cup defenders fit 
to the hour. 

The wildest enthusiast never dreamed of 
calling rowing a popular sport in America 
in the same breath with baseball or foot- 
ball. It does seem a bit silly for English- 
men to chide us for doing our level best, 
in clean and honorable fashion, to win the 
Grand Challenge Cup, whenever we go in 
for it. The shoe will be on the other foot 
when the trophy is fetched over to this 
side of the pond. It is fair to assume that 
the English eight which comes after it will 
“try hard to win,” and train hard to be 
ready. It is rather easy to think it all a 
jolly lark so long as you are beating the 
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with inspiriting regularity. 
cousin does not like to be 
whipped, let him talk about “sport for 
sport’s sake” as much as he likes. As for 
the objection to professional coaching—the 
graduate coach who gives his time and 
labor for the love of the sport and his alma 
mater is the ideal head of college athletic 
competition. But the English rowing 
men are inconsistent in that their single 
scullers entered for the Diamonds gener- 
ally hire professional coaches or “ train- 
ers,” and what is proper for one amateur 
in a shell ought theoretically to be proper 
for eight amateurs in a somewhat longer 
shell. 

On the other side of this discussion, it 
is impressively true that the English ideal 
of sport has had a beneficial influence on 
American rowing. An infusion of this 
spirit is bound to be beneficial in any 
branch of so-high strung and arduous a 
national life as ours. To enjoy a sport in 
the practise of it, rather than to strive 
solely for the winning of it, is to enrich 
both the sport and the sportsman. Not 
many years ago it was the custom of our 
college rowing coaches and captains to 
send spies to dog the work of their rivals. 
This was the duty of the substitutes, whose 
ingenuity in subterfuge was their claim to 
commendation... They passed laborious 
days in trying to outwit the other fellows. 
Time trials were shrouded in the secrecy 
of a Nihilists’ conspiracy. Freshman 
eights were decked out in ’varsity caps and 
jerseys and sent out to lure away the oppo- 
sition scouts, while the genuine crew was 
sent scurrying the other way against the 
watch. The whole practise smacked un- 
pleasantly of the race track and the betting 
ring, yet was thoughtlessly tolerated with- 
out any sentimental analysis. When the 
American visitors to Henley found that the 
whole rowing game was conducted in frank 
and above board fashion; that coaches 
sometimes took turns with one another’s 
crews, and “fooling the opposition” was 
unknown, the semi-humorous system of 
espionage seemed as small as it was useless. 
The absurd system promptly died un- 
mourned, and the substitutes were released 
from a humiliating bondage. This was a 
step toward a more wholesome spirit of 
sportsmanship. The American training 
system is not nearly so rigid as in years 
gone by. The martyrdom of trotting miles 
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before breakfast, of raw beef and oatmeal 
diet, are now unknown. The training table 
bars no wholesome food, and offers variety 
to attract any hungry man. Yet the 
Englishmen profess astonishment at the 
strictness of our training system. and 
“ positively shocking it is, you know,” with- 
out beer or claret at meals. But these are 
minor differences of opinion after all. 

The fairest test between a representative 
American system and the English stroke 
will be rowed some day over the four mile 
and a furlong course between Putney and 
Mortlake. 

Our good crews have no trouble in finish- 
ing strong in the hottest kind of a four- 
mile race. The last two Yale victories, 
and Pennsylvania’s two wonderful finishes 
over Wisconsin, showed no lack of pluck 
and staying power. 

The one fact that cannot be dodged in 
reviewing the Henley contests is that over 
this much shorter course American style 
could not stand the pace, not once, but in 
three races. This seems something more 
than coincidence. To lead over half the 
course and be whipped in the next half 
mile argues something; but what ? 

That the Englishmen are superior in 
endurance ? 

That the Americans are equal in endur- 
ance and courage, but their style such as 
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to pump them out more than the stroke 
rowed by their rivals ? 

That broad bladed oars do not allow the 
men to distribute their strength evenly 
through the stroke, but compels them to 
pick up such a weight on the jump that 
they cannot pull it through, and are worn 
down more quickly ? 

That the American style is as good as 
the English, but has not yet been adapted 
to the unfamiliar distance ? 

That the American shorter stroke js 
worth trying again, and that the only 
trouble has been that our crews couldn’t 
row fast enough ? 

The English have emphatically the long 
end of the argument as the account stands 
at present. Yet Ellis Ward is not to 
be blamed for stoutly maintaining that a 
little more age, beef, and experience would 
have turned the tables on Leander. 
Further information regarding American 
rowing in the light of Henley should be 
furnished by Harvard in an invasion of 
England the vear following her next vic- 
tory over Yale. The Crimson is rowing 
more nearly according to English ideas 
than any other American crew. After her 
trip to Henley, perhaps some of these still 
debatable questions may be solved; particu- 
larly whether the difference in speed is in 
the men or the strokes they row. 
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PROVERBS 


By AGNES DEANS CAMERON 


You ean’t drown a lucky man. Throw 
him into the sea and he will come up with 
a salmon in his mouth. 

Much washing only makes a crow look 
blacker. 

When Reynard turns preacher the wise 
hen climbs to the top perch. 


It’s a wise yachtsman that understands 
the handicap. 

It’s an ill wind that eseapes from the 
tire. 

The prudent man pedalleth his way in 
peace, but ruin lies in the path of the 
scorcher. 








DOG BREEDING IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA 


By GEORGE RAPER 


HE first exhibition that I can remem- 

ber being held in the United States 

—now about twenty-six years ago— 
was promoted by the Westminster Kennel 
Club, and held in New York. It was man- 
aged by an old friend of mine, Mr. Charles 
Lineoln, who prior to making his home in 
America had successfully superintended 
many of the Darlington meetings, which at 
that time were considered far away the 
best one-day shows in England. After poor 
Charles’ death, the Westminster Club—evi- 
dently in luck’s way—secured the services 
of Mr. James Mortimer, whose reputation 
as a show superintendent is proverbial. I 
feel absolutely certain that the excellent 
management always found at the West- 
minster Kennel Club meetings has been 
attended with most excellent results, for, 
with very limited exceptions, I candidly 
think these are better managed and more 
perfect in arrangement than the greater 
majority held in the United Kingdom. 

It is another matter to compare the 
standard of excellence of the dogs of the 
United States with those of Great Britain. 
The old country has such an enormous pull. 
There is hardly a single detail in either 
breeding, rearing, or exhibiting in which 
America can claim the least advantage. As 
a matter of fact, Americans are handi- 
sapped in every direction, whereas English 
breeders and exhibitors have practically 
nothing to prevent—if they so 
making their hobby pay, and at the same 
time enjoying themselves at a very nominal 
expense. In the United Kingdom the dis- 
tances are infinitely less than in America, 
a great number and variety of the good 
dogs are always available at stud and at 
cheaper rates; hence our natural advan- 
tages are many and vast: notwithstanding 
the dog in America has, during the last 
twenty years, made very rapid progress, 
and outside the British Isles no other 
country can give so good a show. 

Further than this, there are three breeds 
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in which America is far ahead of any 
other nation, namely, cocker spaniels, 
beagles, and Boston terriers, a made breed 
of very recent origin and one which has 
not as yet been successfully introduced 
into England, though his progenitor—the 
fighting bull terrier—was originally im- 
ported from the pottery districts, where in 
days gone by this dog was kept and cher- 
ished for his great gameness. By com- 
parison, no show in England could boast 
either the quality or the number of cocker 
spaniels which were benched in New York 
at the last Westminster exhibition. This 
stands out by itself, and although one or 
two individuals on the English side might 
hold their own—more especially in tri- 
colors—collectively it would be impossible 
to favorably compare our English speci- 
mens with what could be brought together 
in the United States. Without wishing, 
however, to detract from the merit of the 
cocker, I would give warning to breeders. 
During the past two years I have noticed 
a decided tendeney in the direction of 
coarseness and cloddiness. <A cocker is 
necessarily a sprightly, lively little animal, 
and consequently a clean shouldered, 
sound limbed, and good bodied dog whose 
general build and formation should fit him 
for the work he is called upon to perform. 
With such grand specimens as Mapals 
Enid, Baby Ruth, Mapals Opal, and Rose- 
mary, Mr. H. K. Bloodgood should be able 
to produce plenty of the right pattern. 
The Swiss Mountain Kennels also contain 
some grand material, also do the kennels 
of Messrs. George Douglas, Dunn Payne, 
Charlesworth, and a host of other breeders; 
hence little difficulty should be experienced 
in producing an animal that exactly fits 
the standard. Beagles numerically and in 
uniformity of type would put any English 
show to the blush although we have indi- 
vidual specimens quite as good or better. 
In order to make my review more intelli- 
gible it would be better to divide the vari- 
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ous breeds into three divisions: namely, 
sporting, non-sporting, and terriers. The 
first named group includes bloodhounds, 
otterhounds, foxhounds, deerhounds, grey- 
hounds, pointers, setters, retrievers, span- 
iels, harriers, and beagles.. Of these otter- 
hounds, English foxhounds, harriers, and 
retrievers have as yet not established 
themselves in public favor. Among the 
foreign sporting varieties more or less 
popular in America I include Russian 
wolfhounds, known in Russia by the title 
of “ Borzios,” dachshunds (German), and 
bassethounds, the best specimens of which 
are to be found in France and Belgium. 

Bloodhounds, notwithstanding that a 
club was established in America, have not 
caught on in public favor. There is prob- 
ably no breed whose true characteristics 
are less understood, a widespread idea 
existing that this is a ferocious animal, for 
which, however, there is no justification, as 
the modern bloodhound is a noble and sen- 
sible creature peculiarly sensitive to kind 
treatment. There is no breed of dog whose 
olfactory organs are developed to the same 
degree; thus his ability to hunt man by the 
seent of his footsteps; indeed, for track- 
ing purposes he stands pre-eminent. At 
the recent American exhibitions blood- 
hounds showed slight deterioration; the 
kennel of Dr. Lougest, of Boston, still 
sustains its reputation, although not one 
of the animals compares favorably with 
that grand old sound, Simon de Sudbury, 
whose place the doctor will find it difficult 
to fill. The Westbury Kennels also own a 
few very fair specimens. Collectively this 
breed in England is vastly superior to what 
is seen in America. 

English foxhounds are not much sought 
after, despite the fact that no dog has been 
bred to a higher degree of perfection. 

Deerhounds have a very good following 
in Great Britain, but since Mr. I. E. 
Thayer, of Boston, relinquished the show 
ring this breed has apparently fallen out of 
favor in America, though for grace, ele- 
gance, and symmetry it is unequaled. 

Greyhounds are another breed on the 
down grade, though the Newton Abbot 
Kennel, presided over by Mr. E. M. Old- 
ham, contains a number of good specimens, 
the best of which I take to be Leeds Musie, 
Leeds Elect, and Whirlwind, the first a 
particularly high class representative. 

T am sorry to chronicle the fact that 


pointers, a breed that will and must always 
appeal to sportsmen fond of a gun, have 
during the last few years made little if 
any progress; in fact, many consider they 
have deteriorated, which is the case also in 
England. Possessing eight years ago the 
best blood, as well as some of the best speci- 
mens, it seems incredible that breeders in 
America should have so lost their grip; on 
the other hand, the same remark applies to 
the English enthusiasts, who seem unable 
to produce anything approaching the 
standard of Neso of Upton and those eon- 
temporary with him. This regrettable 
state of affairs could, I feel certain, be 
much improved, if not altogether remedied, 
as America has plenty of good blood and 
material. If breeders would only bring 
their intelligence to bear and dispense with 
their prejudices, the prevailing fault could 
be eradicated. Better and more typical 
heads are needed; the pointer does not want 
a heavy coarse skull, or yet a snipy muzzle. 
Another prominent defect which, singular 
to say, is not confined to pointers alone, 
but found in many other varieties, is the 
prevalence of light colored eyes, and for 
which I eannot, along with others, find 
an intelligible solution. Pointer breeders 
should pay more attention to neck and 
shoulders; the former is oftentimes too 
short, while the shoulders are too upright 
and too loaded with flesh and muscular 
development. What has been accomplished 
in former days should be accomplished 
again, so endeavor to breed a dog whose 
proportions are in perfect unity one with 
the other, whose outline is symmetrical and 
pleasing to the eye, and who looks adapted 
to his work. To do this thoroughly and 
well, the shoulders should be moderately 
oblique, chest deep rather than wide, ribs 
well sprung, loins firm and elastic, back 
moderately short, hind quarters long and 
muscular, hocks well bent and let down; a 
thin-thighed, cow-hocked, and ill-actioned 
pointer is an abomination. 

English setters, thanks to a liberal out- 
lay in importing the best representatives 
from England, are now stronger and better 
than ever they have been before, and with 
such dogs as Barton Tory, Mallwyd Sirdar, 
Stylish Sergeant, Snap Shot, this variety 
should be able to hold its own. In bitches, 
Flee-o’-Leek, Bracken -0’- Leck, Queens 
Pride Place, and other well-bred specimens, 
should give this grand variety a great fillip 











and greatly assist to fix and establish the 
true type. American breeders had a very 
uphill fight, for certain individuals have 
never lost the opportunity to try and foist 
on the public the kind of that 
never did or never will answer the require- 
ments of the English setter standard. 

I congratulate the few fanciers who 
through thick and thin have persistently 
stuck to the right pattern; their constancy 
and pluck appear to be meeting with a 
rich and just reward. 

Irish and Gordon setters of late years have 
hardly sustained their reputation on either 
side of the big pond, but the latter variety 
will be benefited in America by the impor- 
tation of the champion, Heather Crack, 
who has the reputation of being an excel- 
lent dog on game, while his fame as a sire 
was established by the grand performances 
by his son, Stylish Ranger, who won first 
in the field trials in which he performed 
brilliantly. 


setter 


Photo. T. C. Turner. 
Chibiabos, Open Bull Winner in New York, H. B. Billings, Owner. 


Among the non-sporting breeds, bull- 
dogs, mastiffs, St. Bernards, Newfound- 
lands, collies, Dalmatians, poodles, pugs, 
and the various groups embraced under the 
heading of toys most claim my attention. 
I have given bulldogs precedence, because 
at the present time they are the most popu- 
lar and command a higher price in Amer- 
ica than any other English variety. No 
breed has made more rapid strides, and 
during the last few years many fanciers 
have joined the bulldog ranks. The true 
character of the bulldog is at last being 
realized and appreciated. No sooner does 
a first class specimen make his début on 
the English benches than we hear the start- 
ling news that the owner has fallen a vic- 
tim to the Almighty Dollar. A year or 
more ago the whole bulldog world was 
almost paralyzed when it became known 
that Mr. R. Croker, Jr., had given $5,000 
for Rodney Stone, undoubtedly then and 
probably now the best of his variety liv- 
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ing; the price exceeded by some $2,000 
that paid for any other bulldog previous 
to this purchase, but since then tall figures 
have always been forthcoming for the best 
English specimens. Although there are still 
plenty of bulldogs left in England, Amer- 
ica has undoubtedly secured the cream, 
and with such a plentiful supply of grand 
specimens she should be able to give the 
Britisher a start and beat him. 

St. Bernards, once so popular. have suf- 
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one English kennel—that of Messrs. Inman 
and Walmsley—that could take him on 
with any certainty of success. 

Neither Newfoundlands nor Dalmatians 
has yet had a favorable opportunity to 
establish its claims on the dog fancier of 
America—why I cannot imagine, for the 
first named breed is one of the noblest of 
his race; his great size and strength, com- 
bined with a most excellent temperament, 


should certainly command more _publie 
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Frank Gould’s Mayor of Watford, Consistent Winner in 1902. 


fered from several unfortunate causes; the 
retirement from the fancy of Colonel Rup- 
pert and that of Mr. Reick undoubtedly 
retarding their progress, for both these 
gentlemen would have the best that money 
could buy, and during one period England 
was robbed of her very choicest specimens, 
of which probably the best was Sir Bedi- 
vere, who had no compeer. At the present 
time Mr. Shevbrooks, of Baltimore, owns a 
very grand team, and were it to develop 
into an international match, there is only 


attention than it has done up to the 
present. 

I have noticed what may be considered a 
somewhat remarkable coincidence, viz.: 
that the self-same varieties which have not 
gone with the tide, but are on the ebb in 
America, have also taken a retrograde step 
in England. Collies, however, cannot be 
included in the eategory, for they deserv- 
edly take high rank, and are one of the 
most popular varieties alike in England, 
America, and on the Continent, where of 
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late years they have firmly established 
themselves in the affections of the public. 
At the present time the American speci- 
mens are noticeable for their uniformity of 
type and character; I have seen individual 
English specimens that in points could out- 
count any dog exhibited at the present day, 
but judging them as a group, the Ameri- 
ean quality all-round is better. There is 
an absence of those inferior specimens we 
were accustomed to meet some six or eight 
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ing gradually year by year, and now that 
the Ladies’ Kennel Association of America 
is firmly established, such breeds as Jap- 
anese spaniels, King Charles, Blenheims, 
schipperkes, Yorkshire terriers, and a host 
of other charming little pups are sure to 
further increase both numerically as well 
as in quality. 

The organization referred to should 
prove a great boon to the “fancy,” for 
many good and influential people are giv- 











Photo. Schreiber & Sons. 


Champion Pointer Lansdowne Malt, Owned by J. Herbert Ogden. 


years ago. America has some high class 
bitches, and, in addition, a lot of really 
good second-class specimens, so there is no 
fear of this handsome variety going to the 
bad. Another breed that struck me as 
having made very great advance is Old 
English sheep dogs; true, the majority of 
the best have been imported, but it is grat- 
ifying to see this really grand old breed 
being at length properly recognized in 
America. 

Toys of all varieties have been improv- 


ing it their support; certainly the exhibi- 
tion promoted by this club and held in the 
Madison Square Gardens last November 
far exceeded expectations. Ten thousand 
dollars in prize money was offered, which 
exceeded by $2,000 any sum put up 
before. Whether due to the result of this 
liberality or to popular sympathy the ven- 
ture engendered, the fact remains that the 
best dogs from all over the country put in 
an appearance. 

Among the terriers the most fashionable 
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Copyright Photo. T. C. Turner. 
August Belmont’s Smooth Fox Terrier, Don Cesario. 

















Photo. T. C. Turner. 


Mrs. J. L. Kernochan’s Champion Irish Terrier, Red Gem. 


breed 


is fox terrier. Irish terriers are 
also fast improving and have already 


secured a good following, but bull terriers 
just at present appear stationary. In 
England they have gone to the bad, owing 


to the cropping edict. Black and tan ter 
riers have suffered similarly; though not 
to the same extent. This breed at the 
present time would receive more patronage 
if good specimens could be secured at 























Photo. T. C. Turner. 
Foxhall Keene’s Airedale, Clonmel Coronation. 




















Howard Gould’s Champion Old English Sheep Dog, Robin Adair. 
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G. C. Thomas, Jr.’s, Magnificent English Setter, Mallwyd Sirdar. 
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Photo. T. ©. Turner. 


B. B. Lathbury’s Champion Irish Setter, Rockwood, Jr. 
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reasonable rates, but during the last three 
years breeders on both sides of the water 
have produced nothing above the average. 

Fox terriers are, without doubt, in the 
ascendency. The competition in America 
was never keener and there never was a 
time when so many really good specimens 
could be benched. The ranks of the 
“fancy” of late years have received many 
additions and good prices have been paid 
for high class specimens, some of which 
have already made their mark in America 
not only on the bench, but have proved a 
great acquisition to breeders. My remarks 
apply with equal force to both the smooth 
and wire haired divisions; the fact that 
Major G. M. Carnochan, of Go Bang fame, 
went over to England last year and entered 
one or two home bred ones for competition 
in that country proves that England is not 
so far ahead in this popular variety. 

Seotch terriers are booming again; for 
a time they appeared to be under the water, 
but several ardent fanciers have taken 
them under charge, and it would not be an 
easy matter to find half a dozen in Eng- 
land purchasable at $400 each that could 
beat an equal number from America. 

The Airedale terrier, a rather large but 
very serviceable terrier, eminently fitted 
for a companion, useful in sport, and gen- 
erally an all-round utility dog, was but 
little known in America six years ago; 
since then he has made most rapid 
advances, and quite a number of enthusi- 
astic fanciers have vied with each other to 
obtain the best specimens from England. 
It is reported that over $1,500 was paid 
for one specimen alone; this, if true, is 


certainly a record price. Be that as it 
may, the dog referred to is not the only 
good representative of this waterside ter- 
rier, as he is designated in Yorkshire—for 
at a recent exhibition I saw at least eight 
that as a team could beat any other eight 
terriers of the same variety that could be 
produced in England to-day. 

Neither Skye terriers or Bedlington ter- 
riers appear popular—the latter probably 
the gamest dog that exists at his weight. 
Welsh terriers are just beginning to boom, 
but as yet there are no really high class 
specimens, and breeders, in consequence, 
appear at a loss to determine which is the 
right and accepted type. 

Great Danes are generally grouped in 
the non-sporting division, but they have 
quite as legal claim to the sporting section 
as other dogs used in the sport. Consider- 
ing the recognition of cropping in Amer- 
ica, this breed, although in advance of 
those in England, is not keeping up with 
the times as it should. America for the 
past three or four years has practically had 
the monopoly, but I must admit disappoint- 
ment in not meeting with a larger crop of 
home bred dogs of merit. 

I cannot conclude without emphasizing 
the fact that canine matters were never 
before in such a highly flourishing condi- 
tion in the United States as they are 
to-day, and in all the most popular breeds 
there is material enough to enable breeders 
to produce the highest class specimens. 
The day should not be far distant when the 
English fancier will have to come over to 
America to build up several varieties that 
from neglect are falling into decay. 


SILVERSIDES AND OTHER TRUTHFUL 
ANGLING TALES 


By CHARLES 


HE Peshtigo River descends to the 
level of Lake Michigan by a series 
of falls and rapids. Not far distant 

from the juncture of the Peshtigo, and 
that noted little trout stream, Thunder 


THOMPSON 


Creek, is the precipitous incline of John- 
ston’s Falls. Here the brownish-tinged 
waters of the Peshtigo rush for fifty feet 
down an almost perpendicular rock. The 
foam-flecked current at the base of this 
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fall eddies and swirls in riotous discon- 
tent. Such is the nature of the river bed 
at that point that the restless waters are 
pent up in a basin-like formation, having a 
diameter of fifty yards. All sides of this 
basin, barring the outlet and, presumably, 
the bottom, are of smoothly worn stone. 
The constrained current of the river, after 
passing through the whirl and dance of 
this eddy, rushes away through a narrow 
rocky exit, babbling with the joy of its on- 
ward and untrammeled course. 

Several years ago some well-intentioned 
angler had caused this turbulent river to 
be stocked with rainbow trout. These 
transplanted fish have become acclimated, 
and now furnish sport royal. 

An early June day of the past year found 
me wandering along this river, casting 
tempting lures in every promising spot. My 
day’s striving had been unrewarded by 
finny capture. The cold current of Medi- 
cine Brook yielded no rise, neither did the 
likely holes near tle mouth of Thunder 
Creek. As my onward course brought me 
near Johnston’s Falls, the musical rush of 
the descending water was distinctly heard, 
and then, some moments later, the beauty 
of the stream’s precipitous descent stood 
revealed. Forest trees interlaced their 
spreading arms along each side. Moss- 
covered rocks hemmed the water in with 
an exacting embrace. The evening sun 
shimmering with all its June splendor on 
forest, fall, and current, transformed the 
scene by mystic touch into a dazzle of 
gilded grandeur. The green of the trees 
was spider-webbed with fluctuating bands 
of gilt, while the trunks, at most brown 
and dull, now blazed forth one golden 
colonnade of perspective beauty. The 
brownish current descended the sharply 
shelving rock, one broad band of rushing 
liquid gold, and plunged foam-covered and 
turbulent, into an eddying basin alike 
resplendent. 

I viewed the scene from a jetting rock 
of vantage and felt amply consoled for my 
day’s failure to take fish. Perhaps twenty 
minutes’ scenic contemplation had elapsed, 
when I saw a flying body near the centre 
of that foam-covered basin at the foot of 
the falls. The viewed object sank into the 
swirling current. But my hopes rose on 
the wings of anticipated success. Again 
that body broke from the water. It was 
the only color relief from the gilded pool 
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beneath its curved body. The trout—for 
it was an enormous rainbow—presented 
twenty inches of silvery surface. Did I 
say there was no gold in the color of that 
fish? If so, ’twas an error, for there 
stretched along his side a golden band of 
such deep red gold as can be seen nowhere 
except in autumn-painted leaves. That 
silvery body with gilded band sported 
amid the wildly eddying pool. 

He must be mine was my only thought, 
as with cautious step I gained a point 
from which my lure could be cast without 
displaying much of my body. Far out 
over the pool swept the tempting flies. 
After a cast of unwonted length a silvery 
gleam, followed by a decided but momen- 
tary jerk, told plainly that Silversides 
was out for food as well as frolic. After 
a few minutes of waiting the flies again 
sought the centre of the basin, and skipped 
seductively over the boiling surface. But 
the rainbow had become wary after his 
initial failure, and no fly, however coax- 
ingly presented, could tempt his trout- 
ship to rise. 

After procuring a grub-worm from a 
rotten log the attempt to lure forth this 
finny prince was again made, but with 
tantalizing and futile result. Every lure 
which circumstance would permit was re- 
jected by this aristocrat. So there re- 
mained but one thing for me to do, and 
that was to leave the anticipated capture 
to be realized some later time. 

During the next week daily attempts 
were rewarded with daily failure. One 
day, however, Silversides mistook a “ Queen 
of the Waters” for an epicurean morsel, 
and as a consequence found himself in 
critical circumstances. With an electric 
rapidity the glittering body of the en- 
snared fish leaped wildly and repeatedly 
in futile efforts to gain release. Failing in 
this tactic the quarry rushed from side to 
side, and across the pool, making the reel 
sing and my delicate rod bow in  ob- 
sequious homage to his exhibited powers. 
With a mighty rush Silversides darted for 
the falls. The reel screamed its fear, the 
silken cord strained to detain his impetus. 
With a resistless upward leap this prince 
of trout sought to elude the stinging 
morsel in his mouth. The stress of the 
line stayed him when about five feet up 
to the falling water. Instead of dropping 
back with the current Silverside shot into 
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the air. His gracefully curved body no 
sooner struck the pool than—well, my rod 
gave a sudden backward lurch, the silken 
cord flew through the air, and that Queen 
of the Water was firmly embedded in my 
sleeve. Bravo, Silversides! You deserv- 
edly won our first battle. 

Our second conflict took place a week 
later. The trout had learned to beware 
of feathered deceit. With a feeling that 
somewhat of my sportsman’s honor was 
being sacrificed, I prepared to use as bait 
a lure suggested by a resident guide— 
namely, a portion of a chub. Not even a 
live bait, but a part of a plebeian chub— 
that was surely not a fitting morsel for so 
noble a quarry! The lure was tried. It 
was a heavy, cumbersome bait, and in- 
variably struck the water with a whack 
that grated upon my sense of fishing 
etiquette. It was with no little surprise 
that after making half a dozen casts my 
lure was taken on the fly. Silversides and I 
were again in dubious strife. His tactics 
used during our previous battle were again 
tried. Wild leaps and frantic circuitous 
journeys around the whirling basin fol- 
lowed each other in rapid sequence. My 
ensnared rainbow once more tried the falls. 
With beating heart I waited, but, thanks to 
the spirit of Isaak Walton, the hook had 
struck deep and was not to be dislodged. 
The undaunted trout sought escape by 
leaving the pool. Silversides made straight 
for the outlet and darted forth to seek 
release in the strange waters below his old 
retreat. For some seconds it seemed as 
though his decision had been well chosen, 
for many submerged rocks with sharp 
edges gave good opportunity for chafing 
the detaining line. Backward and for- 
ward, across the river, and cross again 
were the means by which the frantic rain- 
bow sought escape. Then strength and 
determination failing him he allowed him- 
self to be drawn to within reach of my 
landing net. Poor Silversides! How that 
net seemed weighted and how my spirits 
were buoyed up! Yes, the net contained 
five pounds and a quarter of the most 
beautiful fish that swims—the coveted 
rainbow trout of Johnston’s Falls. 


THE BIG TROUT OF 


ITTLE EAGLE is a stream to which 
the dignified title of river has been 
paradoxically applied. This brook is the 
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outlet of a small swamp-locked lake situ- 
ate five miles north of the Peshtigo 
River. It flows hurriedly through a semi- 
swampy tract of land, skirting a far- 
spreading forest of ancient growth and 
hirsute depth, and finally merges in the 
Peshtigo. The angler is lured to this forest 
stream because in the late spring months it 
furnishes the rarest sport. Later in the 
summer the overhanging and interlacing 
willows that margin its shores render satis- 
factory trouting almost impossible. 

Though fully aware of this drawback, I 
journeyed thither during the first week of 
August last. The trouting, from the well- 
filled creek standpoint, was an absolute 
failure; but from the ever-pleasing view- 
point of surprise it was most fertile. The 
beauties of nature that clustered about 
the Little Eagle would have delighted an 
habitual tourist. The entire stretch of 
low ground bordering upon the stream 
was one blooming garden of our national 
flower. As far as the*charmed eye sought 
to rove there extended acre after acre of 
waving golden-rod. Through this troubled 
mass of color ran a winding band of 
willow, marking the meandering course of 
the sun-sheltered stream beneath. 

Following the direction of probable suc- 
cess, I began fishing up stream. It was 
an arduous and unfruitful task. So dense 
was the foliage clustering over the brook 
that in a hundred yards the fisherman 
would not discover more than three open- 
ings large enough to permit a lure to 
reach the water below, and then when his 
efforts are rewarded by a sharp strike, he 
must needs jerk the prince of fish from his 
retreat in the same manner as the bare- 
foot urchin yanks the horned chub from 
the village mill-race. This method of fish- 
ing, adopted through necessity, proved for 
a time quite novel, entertaining, reminis- 
cence-like, but when pursued for some- 
what over an hour grew so tiresome as to 
become altogether uninteresting. Then, as 
all fishermen are wont to do, I sought a 
cool, scenic retreat, threw myself upon the 
ground, and emulated the sentiment of a 
certain poet when he sang to us of the 
Utopian pleasure gained from just lying 
idly under the apple tree in the old shady 
orchard, lazily watching the feathered 
songsters flitting to and fro above, or the 
summer sunbeams coyly flirting with the 
zephyr-stirred foliage. 
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Twenty feet distant was the cool rivulet, 
murmuring a mellow song. What a re- 
freshing draught could be gleaned from 
that brook! Acting upon the supposition, 
I rose to fill my little traveler’s cup. As 
I moved a large grasshopper took flight, 
and failing to judge aright his distance, 
fell helplessly into the water. My—what 
a snap, and what a resounding splash! And 
had I not caught for a moment the gleam 
of a speckled body it would have required 
a master logician to convince me that the 
splash just heard had been produced by 
a trout. That cup slid into my pocket. 
Thirsty? Water was entirely forgotten. 
It was fish I wanted. Not any fish either, 
but just one fish. 

My lure hovered above the water and 
then fell lightly upon its surface, but 
somehow that dainty brown hackle did not 
cater to the caprice of the monster trout 
lurking nearby. Surely if a grasshopper 
could be found the coveted prize would 
again rise. The capture of the desired 
animal life occupied twenty minutes, fif- 
teen of which were spent in the prayerful 
posture, trying to approach, unobserved, a 
large brown grasshopper who, notwith- 
standing my suppliant stoop, refused to 
sacrifice himself to my ever-increasing 
need. When at last a similar lure was 
captured (it happened to be a katy-did) 
my hopes‘rose in anticipation of a speedy 
capture of the big trout. That katy-did 
floated upon the brook, but that katy- 
did-n’t cause the monster trout the least 
gastric uneasiness. A quivering move- 
ment of the rod made the lure flutter over 
the water. There followed a splash. The 
rod tip dipped forward, and my automatic 
answering tug landed a ten-inch great- 
grandson of him desired. 

Time after time the lure played seduc- 
tively over that open spot of water, but 
without reward. I had been conscien- 
tiously fishing that hole for more than two 
hours, when to my chagrin there came to 
my ear a loud splash from a point pre- 
sumably several yards farther up stream. 
There was only one fish in Little Eagle 
that belonged to that splash. Therefore 
I cautiously worked my way toward the 
point from which the sound came. The 
brook was comparatively free from shrub- 
bery at this point, and, to my surprise, not 
more than four feet wide. 

What lure to try perplexed me, for un- 
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less success rewarded my first attempt the 
wily trout might grow suspicious and 
move farther away to retreats more in- 
accessible. An urchin at the nearby rail- 
way station had volunteered some valuable 
information on trouting which had becn 
ignored by me at the time as _ pre- 
sumptuous. Now, however, one suggestion 
of his seemed feasible and encouraging. 
It was at least untried and new. The 
youth had said that if you wish to capture 
big trout in Little Eagle use the fin of an- 
other trout as bait, being careful to select 
one where a large amount of color is dis- 
played. From that ten-inch trout, cap- 
tured two hours before, I cut the fin as 
suggested. Adjusting it to the hook I 
crept to within a few feet of the brook. 
There lying flat upon the ground I cau- 
tiously extended the lure until it reached 
the dancing water. The current caught 
and carried it down stream, where it flut- 
tered along the surface. Instantly a 
graceful form cut the water, and breaking 
from his element the monster trout struck 
the tempting morsel with an audible snap. 
His scintillant form described an are, then 
sank into the water below. There followed 
a splash, the counterpart of the two pre- 


viously heard. Yes, it was true. I was 
tied to the big trout at last. The hook 
stuck fast and the gallant fish made 


frantic and better deserving efforts to 
gain release. Once, and only once, he 
leaped wildly, half across the narrow brook, 
in one frantic, futile effort to dislodge 
the stinging deceit. The graceful beauty 
was pulled from his home, ignobly, as was 
his ten-inch descendent caught earlier in 
the day. 

What a gorgeous tinted beauty he was. 
He would not lie flat in my creel but com- 
pleted a graceful semi-circle, eighteen 
inches in length—a semi-circle bespangled 
with the iridescent hues of the storm- 
born rainbow. 

HANNIBAL. 

ANNIBAL was a brook trout, the 

hero of several victories and but 
one defeat; henee his name. He lived 
below an old mill-dam near Blairstown, 
New Jersey, and he insisted upon re- 
maining in that chosen retreat for the 
greater part of one summer. And indeed 
the pool was aptly chosen. The water, 
lately from mountain springs, descending 
from its prison above, had worn a hole cool 
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and inviting to his troutship. Then there 
were moss-grown logs just under the water, 
beneath whose sheltering shadows he could 
lurk in wait for food. All things consid- 
ered Hannibal had chosen a trout paradise 
for a home. 

We, Hannibal and I, became acquainted 
quite spontaneously one June morning. 
Our friendly connection, however, was 
quickly broken; entirely through the per- 
sistent wilfulness of the other factor. It 
happened thus: 

Hannibal mistook a Seth Green for 
something animate, but upon appreciating 
his error through a strange pricking sen- 
sation, immediately gave himself the task 
of correcting his mistake. He first shook 
himself violently, displaying his fifteen 
speckled inches, then he made a wild rush 
for the submerged logs that formed the 
bulwark of his retreat. There being only 
the finest silk line and a four-ounce rod to 
detain him, Hannibal easily gained his de- 
sire. Then he see-sawed back and forth 
in such a frantic and efficacious manner 
as to very quickly gain release. This in- 
cident cooled our friendship, and notwith- 
standing my frequent advances conditions 
remained thus strained for more than a 
week. 

Late one evening, after half an hour’s 
coaxing, Hannibal accepted a large grass- 
hopper. As soon as he struck he became 
unmanageable. Ile threshed about in a 
furious manner, but presently realizing 
that he excelled only as a tactician he be- 
gan an elaborate display of fish craft. The 
old see-saw ruse was unsuccessfully tried. 
He next attempted to ascend the current 
that tumbled noisily over the dam. Then 
he jumped three times. After that he 
made a rush for shallow water, then, turn- 
ing, rushed back to the deeper pool, where 
again his gleaming body shot into the air— 
free once more! Yes, he had forced’ the 
line under a stone, thus gaining sufficient 
purchase to enable him to tear the hook 
from his tender mouth. Three subsequent 
trials at his capture resulted in like 
failure. 

Several weeks later I came to the quaint 
old mill-dam determined to capture this 
wily THlannibal before the close of day. 
Seating myself where an inclusive view of 
the dancing pool could be obtained, I 
planned my campaign. While thus occu- 
pied the silence was interrupted by a com- 
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motion in the water near at hand. Look- 
ing down I recognized the coveted trout 
leaping vainly after a miller that was 
hovering above the water. Many times 
the fish jumped for the moth, following it 
entirely across the pool, until the water 
became so shallow that further attempts 
resulted in awkward flops. 

While watching this interesting incident 
a possible plan of capture suggested itself. 
Suppose I could induce Hannibal to follow 
a fly, as he had pursued the white moth, 
until lured from the pool into the current 
below. Then I would permit him to strike 
where he would find himself handicapped 
by new surroundings. Stealthily assum- 
ing a position from which this plan could 
be executed, I began casting my lure over 
the pool, being careful not to allow it to 
rest upon the water. With graceful sweep 
the silken cord swept over the pool. 
Presently Hannibal made a leap for the 


fly. The next time it swept by he tried it 
again. The plan was working admirably, 


for each succeeding trial brought the un- 
suspecting quarry nearer the pool’s out- 
pouring. At length the fly settled down 
upon the water in the outlet. With a 
rush and a swirl poor duped Hannibal 
struck. Fight as valiantly as he would he 
could not overcome the disadvantages of 
his unknown surroundings. With the last 
efforts of despair he rushed up and down 
the current, |-aping gracefully and re- 
peatedly in a pitiful endeavor to gain free- 
dom. The dauntless victim darted back 
and forth through the shallow water, 
wounding his delicate flesh against the 
stony bed of the stream. My landing-net 
completed his capture. Heretofore uncon- 
quered, Hannibal had met defeat. Defeat? 
Yes, technically, but his defeat meant life, 
for my unnatural desire was satiated with 
his capture. I was repentant. How could 
that beautiful two pounds of glowing flesh, 
deprived of life’s grace, give one whit of 
pleasure. It were better that Hannibal 
live. So I gently removed the cruel hook 
from my captive’s quivering mouth. For 
a moment I gazed in admiration upon his 
delicately tinted spots of fading beauty, 
then walking rapidly to his old home—the 
seething pool just beneath the tumbling 
torrent—placed him in its reviving care. 
Game even to the extremity, Hannibal made 
one bonny leap—an are of grace—then 
sought his own most secret retreat. 








OLD DAYS IN BASEBALL 


By CLARENCE DEMING 


of bat, ball, and _ base-runnings 

called “rounders.” There was in 
New England a contemporaneous and sim- 
ilar game called “base.” At about the 
middle fifties a genius lost to renown com- 
pounded the two games and gave us the 
basic lines of modern baseball. The new 
sport, with its variety and grace, caught 
the American. taste. By the year 1857 it 
had risen to the dignity of an association 
of clubs and official rules. It eclipsed the 
scientific but torpid English cricket and 
the more vigorous but less refined “wicket” 
of Yankeeland. The Civil War hardly 
gave it pause, and up to 1868, when pro- 
fessionalism and gate money were first 
officially allowed, the game was sovereign, 
if not despot, of the American sports of 
the sward. 

The game is still national and popu- 
lar; it draws in the cities and around 
academic diamonds its thronging hosts, 
and is an institutional sport; but the 
youngsters of to-day should have seen it 
as it was in 1866 and 1867, when it reached 
its climacteric and a frenzy for the game 
swept the land. Each little village and 
hamlet boasted its nine, and in the larger 
towns of the eastern states the clubs were 
enumerated by the score. There were 
national championships, state champion- 
ships, and county championships, fierce, 
even vindictive in their rivalries, and in 
narrower fields with smaller prizes of vic- 
tory the passions were not less tense. 
Across the long reach of years two inci- 
dents come back to mind as tokens of the 
acute quality of the sport in those days. 
One was the edict of the factory owners 
in a large New England town imposing 
special pains and penalties on absentees at 
ball games during working hours. The 
other is the vision of weeping women turn- 
ing homeward as the umpire’s last “out” 
signalled defeat for their pet nine in an 
inter-town match. 

It was on those rural fields in the hey- 
day of baseball that the sport, if less 


7 2 was in Old England a game 


refined, was more picturesque. That the 
game was vocal goes with the saying. In 
our present baseball day there is the 
familiar trick of organizing the nine as 
a kind of “claque” to chatter away the 
nerves of opponents at the bat. But a 
generation ago the claque was both spon- 
taneous and noisy, and included spectator 
as well as player. Not far away from 
the truth was the country captain who 
described his team as “men who can’t bat 
much, or field much, but first-rate talkers.” 
To dispute the umpire on every close deci- 
sion was orthodox duty—a fashion not yet 
outlived—and it made the rural ball game 
forensic as well as spectacular. 

The country umpire, who was usually 
selected by the home team, merits his spe- 
cific picture. In the earlier days of the 
sport he was chosen for knowledge of the 
rules simply because the opposing bucolic 
nines had so little knowledge themselves. 
Later, technical lore became somewhat 
secondary as a credential, and in the ideal 
rural umpire was sought a kind of Boan- 
erges—a Son of Thunder, bellowing out his 
decisions until the welkin echoed, and able 
on the one hand either to placate the crowd 
by good temper or to daunt it with strong 
speech. That is to say, the umpire of the 
time and place had to own no middle terms 
of personal temperament, but be either 
extremely crisp or superlatively good- 
natured and tactful. 

The umpire’s place was usually a point 
even with the home plate and about twenty 
feet away. There an armchair was set 
for him and, on sunny days, he was entitled 
to an umbrella, either self-provided or a 
special one of vast circumference, fastened 
to the chair and with it constituting one 
of the fixtures of the game. He had free- 
dom of movement, but the prerogative was 
rarely used. In his pocket was a copy of 
“Beadle’s Dime Baseball Book,” then the 
hornbook of the game, and often in requisi- 
tion. In his airy perch, shielded by his 
mighty canopy, the umpire of those days 
made an imposing figure, bearing his hon- 
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ors with Oriental dignity, though hardly 
with Oriental ease. 

A pressing thorn at the umpire’s seat 
of judgment was the right of an offended 
team to demand a “change of umpire,” 
and such transitions in old rural baseball 
were not rare. In that connéction a typi- 
eal incident comes to mind. It was at an 
inter-town match, when for some reason, 
not now recalled, the visiting team sup- 
plied the umpire. He gave three succes- 
sive decisions which angered the home 
players. On their demand the umpire was 
changed; then the captain of tke home 
team asked from the new umpire a reversal 
of the last decision, and, as it seemed, by 
the very audacity of the demand obtained 
it. Such an ex post facto ruling illustrates 
the wide range of umpiring in old baseball. 

There were few uniforms in the rural 
nine and such as they were they were not 
uniform. The country player rose to quite 
a peak of dignity if he could “sport” the 
old-fashioned baseball cap with its huge 
visor, or a belt in place of the more useful 
than ornate “galluses.” Baseball shoes, 
for such as had them, were of the home- 
spun pattern, with spikes made by the 
village blacksmith and set in the soles of 
ordinary shoes by the local cobbler, who 
also not seldom tried his hand at cover- 
ing with calfskin the balls used for prac- 
tise games, the orthodox “ white” ball 
being used only for match games—often 
the same ball for two or three matches. 

If a country club could secure a fairly 
level meadow for its play it was in high 
luck, and the local vagaries of the soil 
were no small factor in the result of 
match games. Thus a team wonted to the 
hard-packed dirt of the village green, and, 
by ground hits vanquishing visiting teams 
easily, found grief and rustic Waterloos 
when, visitors in turn, it faced foes on soft 
and irregular turf, with grass so lush that 
it is of record that the ball was sometimes 
lost inside the diamond, and a home run 
scored on the equivalent of the modern 
bunt. If the home field was bounded by 
a near fence, thicket, or stream, all the 
better for the home nine after it had 
learned the local hazards. These varia- 
tions of the field made the game fantastic 
in its changes. Nor was the country 
editor in a New England town, which 
boasted for those days a good field, with- 
out genuine if caustic wit, when after 


an acrimonious victory won on the home 
grounds he closed his account of the 
match with the words: “The visiting 
club labored under the diiticulty of playing 
on a level tield and in the presence of 
gentlemen.” 

A dinner after the game, usually con- 
tributed by the friends of the home nine, 
was for a number of years conventional, 
and salved many wounds of temper in the 
actual play. This hospitality was possible 
when the matches of a season were few, 
but as games multiplied it was dropped 
on the ground of expense. Now and then 
the country teams played for a dinner as 
the stake of the match—a suggestion from 
the earlier “ wicket.” 

On college and urban fields the early 
game in its amateur epoch was played 
with more system, better temper, more 
deference to the umpire, and higher skill. 
But its technique was of the crudest qual- 
ity, even among teams of the champion- 
ship class. Team play, as now interpre- 
ted, was almost unknown. The heavy 
hitter, rather than the good fielder, was the 
Nestor of the game. The catcher, in the 
few emergencies when he dared throw to 
second base to catch the runner, stood per- 
haps ten feet behind the batsman, and if 
he actually nipped the runner, the fact 
was red-lettered in a match. The short- 
stop for many years shifted ground to a 
point between first and second bases if a 
left-handed striker was at bat; basemen 
throughout a game hugged their bases far 
more closely than now; the outfielders 
played much farther afield; “backing up” 
infielders, save in most moderate degree, 
was still a dream; and with gloves, pads, 
and masks unknown the aroma of arnica 
was rich, and the old game unto this day 
registers its honorable lesions in the finger 
joints of the graybeards. 

Seores of course ran up in ratio as 
skill was down. In the middle sixties 
clubs reckoned strong piled against each 
other scores of fifty runs or more in a 
game, and when a hard-hitting nine faced 
relative weaklings, three figures for runs 
were not uncommon. So late as 1867, 
when a nine of one of the large colleges 
scored thirteen runs to eight against a 
strong state club, the figures were deemed 
almost phenomenal. Certain special causes 
of these huge scores will be referred to 
hereafter. 








Old Days in Baseball 


Between the “big” clubs of the Atlan- 
tic, Athletic, and Eckford type—doubtless 
masking some professionalism—and the 
higher class of college players there was 
much the same disparity as now—not so 
much in the strength as in the regularity 
of the batting, and more in the fielding 
than in the batting as a whole. 

The later professionals in their amateur 
period, and before the days of gate money, 
included some heroic figures. There was 
Harry Wright, who as captain of the 
famous Cincinnati Red Stockings was the 
pioneer in team play; his brother George, 
for years recognized as the best all-round 
professional and the first baseball man 
who dared at short-stop to play well behind 
the base line;. Charley Mills, of the New 
York Mutuals, with a novel trick of throw- 
ing to bases by the same motion with which 
he returned the ball to pitcher; Pete 
O’Brien, of the champion Atlantics, who 
could knock a sky ball until it looked like 
an aerial marble; John Hatfield, of the 
Mutuals, whose throw of 133 yards, 1 foot, 
and 73 inches, stood for twelve years as 
the record; Joe Start, of the Atlantics, 
who survived as a professional first base- 
man for a decade or more after his old 
colleagues had passed into the dusk of the 
baseball gods; and finally Arthur Cum- 
mings, pitcher of the Star Club of Brook- 
lyn, first of his race under the restraints 
of straight-arm pitching to “toss” a 
curved ball. If from personal observation 
the opinion may be stated here, Cummings’ 
famous curve was a mild out curve for 
right-handed batsmen, accomplished by a 
cleverly disguised underhand throw. 

The “lively” ball used in those archaic 
days would amaze the player who handles 
the “dead” ball of to-day. When betimes 
in the modernized and _ super-scientific 
game we see the ball strike an infield 
obstruction and leap high over the head of 
short-stop or third baseman, we get a dim 
inkling of the old lively ball’s chronic 
habit, but hardly of its persistency of 
bound and roll, and of its bullet-like far- 
fetchedness in sky and line hits. In a 
game on the hard soil of Boston Common, 
between the Harvard and Lowell clubs, dat- 
ing back to the days when the first bound 
was “out” on both fair and foul balls, it 
is related that a batted ball striking inside 
the diamond was caught on the first bound 
by the left fielder standing in his normal 
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place. This eternal briskness of the ball 
was secured by hard wound yarn and a 
plentiful admixture of very elastic rubber, 
blended with a small “centre ball” of the 
same resilient quality. Externally and by 
the eye it would be hard to tell the old and 
the modern ball apart. For a year or two 
in the later sixties there came into vogue 
a “red dead” ball, maroon in hue, less 
resilient than its forebears, but animated 
enough in contrast with the ball used now. 

Couple the lively ball leaping by the 
dazed fielder with the old-fashioned slow 
pitching, in its most liberal phase a kind 
of swinging toss—albeit the pitcher stood 
only forty-five feet from the home plate— 
and the big scores of old baseball days 
become clear, without emphasis on the 
earlier defaults in skill. Wide latitude in 
the form, size, and material of the bat 
also favored hard hitting as against 
slow pitching and lively balls. A hard 
wood bat was rarely or never seen. The 
regulation stick was long, thick, and of 
the “pudding-stirrer” shape, made of 
spruce, bass, chestnut, and the lighter 
woods; and a shrewd, up-country team 
of Connecticut in the early sixties did not 
miss the mark when it bored out a set of 
huge bass-wood bats and filled them with 
corks. 

One or two of the customs of the old 
game were unique. Such for instance 
was the habit of the better class of clubs 
of exchanging, just before each match, 
silk badges imprinted with the club name. 
The players wore these accumulated tro- 
phies pinned upon the breast, sometimes 
with startling color effects; and the base- 
ball man was proud, indeed, who could 
pin on the outside of his deep strata of 
badges a ribbon from the mighty Atlan- 
tics, Mutuals, or Eckfords, attesting his 
worth for meeting giants, if not mastering 
them. A custom lasting some years, of 
presenting the ball won in a match to the 
player making the best score on the win- 
ning side, had the odd feature of fixing 
the “best ” seore, not by base hits or lack 
of errors, but by the gross number of indi- 
vidual runs. But those were days when 
even the official scores of big games 
recorded only outs, runs, left on bases, fly 
catches, outs on fouls, outs on bases, home 
runs, and time of game—sometimes even 
less, scoring being the subject of personal 
opinion rather than of formal rule. 
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The ardent devotee of the baseball of 
to-day, with its precisions, curved pitch- 
ing, and close play behind the bat, may 
smile at the oddities and cruditiesof the old 
game. Yet may the laudator temporis acti 
claim for the older sport certain vantages. 
It had speed, range, breeziness, and a hori- 
zon; it made fun while not lacking inten- 
sity; nine men played it, and the battery 
did not focalize the match game; on the 
larger scale of runs and fielding the better 
team more often won than in the sport of 
to-day, where the timely base hit or un- 
timely error wins victory or loses it, and, 
paradoxically, has made the game more 


uncertain in proportion as it is more sci- 
entific; and the term “ professional” had 
not then entered the baseball vocabulary. 
Yet, were the virtues of the old days in 
baseball purely legendary, the gray-headed 
ball player would still love them. Again 
with memory’s eye he would mark the 
rough diamonds of the shaggy country 
land, the outgoings in the sunlight and 
the homecomings under the moon; hear 
the cheers for victory, and see the forms of 
the old players against so many of whom 
in college triennials the Great Umpire has 
set his final “out” and marked his sad 
asterisk of death. 


GOLFING COUNSELS OF PERFECTION 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON 


E may take it for certain that no 
game is so fully appreciated by 


those who play it badly as golf. 
I mean that if a man has the misfortune 
to find that he is no use at ericket and 
lawn tennis; if he finds himself a parlous 
bad shot or bad rider, as a rule he gives 
up the pastime or sport in which it appears 
impossible that he can ever reach a toler- 
able standard. Of course there are excep- 
tions; otherwise we should not see the very 
bad performers who so cheerfully exhibit 
their incapacities for the general edifica- 
tion. But at golf it is quite different. 
There the worst player enjoys the game 
quite as much as the best. There is one 
other game that seems to delight those 
who take part in it almost as much, though 
they be very very bad, and that is billiards. 
The fact of the coincidence puts us at 
once on track of the explanation of the 
popularity of these games with the poor 
players. It is because at both the stroke 
of the one player is not dependent on the 
stroke of the other. The player is not 
annihilated by a swift Yorker on the leg 
stump or by a “Renshaw smash.” Bill- 
iards, of course, being an indoor game, 
does not compare with golf. Therefore, 


we may say that golf is in a unique posi- 
tion of popularity with those who play it 
very indifferently. I have not a doubt 
that the indifferent player enjoys the game 
more than the past masters. The former 
tries to beat his opponent; his good strokes 
dwell conspicuously in his mind because 
they are few. In the good player’s case 
he is not satisfied with the beating of an 
opponent. He must play up to his ideal 
at every stroke, and the consequence is that 
he takes very little interest in his good 
strokes, whereas his bad strokes haunt his 
memory with a terrible obsession. Farther 
than this, past masters are few and bad 
players are many; therefore, it is far more 
easy for the bad player, wherever the 
chance of his autumn holiday or other 
influence may lead him, to take to himself 
others just so little worse than himself 
that they make a good match, whereas the 
past master is commonly very hard put to 
it to find a worthy opponent. Generally 
it resolves itself into taking out the local 
professional, if he wants an even game; 
but this is not usually such good fun as a 
match with a fellow amateur, and besides 
the professional on his own green is apt 
to play so plaguy well that again the equal- 
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ity which makes the match is disturbed. 
The amateur has an evil sense that it is 
not a fair test of merits. Let him only 
get that professor on a neutral course and 
he will show him! That is apt to be his 
sub-acid frame of mind toward the whole 
of that proceeding. 

And yet, with all these disadvantages on 
the side of the superior player, the inferior 
is always trying to climb up to an equality 
with him. He is always trying to improve. 
If this incentive and this power were 
taken from him, golf would be robbed of 
most of its attraction. It may be taken as 
an axiom that every man who plays golf 
would like to play it better. The golfer 
has no reason to complain of a lack of 
helps to his improvement. Books have 
been written for his instruction until the 
heart grows faint and the eye dim with 
the very thought of reading them, and still 
we write to appease his soul hunger and 
his noble desire for better things in golf. 

There was a phase a while ago when a 
vast deal of the golf was being played by 
gentlemen of middle age who had taken 
the game up very recently. As a natural 
consequence their execution was—well— 
faulty. Now for the most part the Eng- 
lish and generally the British golfer has 
passed that stage. Those gentlemen who 
were middle-aged then are middle-aged 
still or better, for golf is a useful antidote 
to senile decay, and they know a good deal 
more about golf than they used to know. 
It is not to be supposed that they know 
everything, nor as much as they suppose 
they know. But they know more than they 
did. It is to be questioned, of course, 
whether any man knows all about golf that 
it has'to tell, whether there are not a few 
mysteries still for the Harry Vardon of 
the future to learn and so make further 
advances. I cite Harry Vardon, because 
I believe him to have as many strokes at 
his command as any other man who can 
execute them anything like as well. He 
has a greater variety of shots than Taylor 
or Braid, with whom he plays so constantly. 
That is another matter from saying that, 
therefore, he is the best player. As to that 
point I have my opinion, though to men- 
tion it would serve no purpose, except to 
make myself more unpopular than I am. 
Taylor uses remarkably few shots in his 
game. I am going into this point not 
merely because it is interesting to com- 
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pare the methods of men who are so good 
as these three, but also because it is a 
point that has a considerable bearing on 
the advice that one may presume to give 
to the golfer in the stage of imperfection 
to which his present experience has 
brought him—I am speaking to my co- 
evals of middle age, who have had the 
advantage over me of not beginning to 
play golf until a good many very profound 
and learned books had been written for 
their guidance. Taylor, then, plays pretty 
well—we shall not fall out over that state- 
ment, probably—and he plays every stroke 
in the game far more nearly the same way 
than any other good player that I ever 
saw. If you watch carefully the stance 
that he takes up and the are of his club 
in a full drive and in a short approach 
shot, you will be astonished at seeing how 
much they resemble each other. His right 
foot gets a little more in advance as the 
stroke that he has to make gets shorter, 
but on the whole you may say that all his 
short shots are just like his long shots, in 
little. This is far more true of him, as I 
think, than of any other player of anything 
like his capacity. 

It is more true, perhaps, in these days 
than it was in the days when our fore- 
fathers used their “baffy” spoons and the 
rest. These were played very much in the 
style of the drive cut a little short; the 
are that their swing described was very 
like the are of the driving club in the long 
shot. When the iron clubs came into use 
so generally, out of pious imitation, I 
think, of the late young Tommy Morris, 
the swing was just a little changed for the 
irons. 

It would not profit at all to enter into 
the details of the change here. If you look 
at Braid you will see that his right foot is 
more advanced, and that his club comes 
more down on the ball when he is playing 
with his irons than when he plays with his 
wooden clubs. It is a distinct change in 
the are of the swing. The same is true in 
a less degree of Vardon. But it is not at 
all true of Taylor. The difference between 
the handling of his wooden clubs and his 
irons is so slight as scarcely to exist. In 
a rough way of speaking it may be said 
that Taylor plays all his shots as most 
good men play their iron shots, and that 
our forefathers played all their shots in 
the fashion of swing that Braid and Var- 
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don use with their drivers. It would be 
no use bothering about our forefathers if 
it were not that there seems a possibility 
of their mode with the wooden spoons com- 
ing in again, because of the introduction 
of the aluminum spoons. This is a very 
Irish way of speaking about a Scotch 
game, but the truth is these aluminum 
spoons are modeled on the form of the old 
wooden spoons, so that they correspond to 
the wooden clubs and not the iron ones, 
although they are made of metal. The 
practical question is whether a man will do 
better to simplify his game down to the 
simplicity of Taylor’s game, or whether he 
should use all he knows and all that he 
ean learn in the way of devices for getting 
the ball near, and finally into, the’ hole. 
Certainly there is one point in which it 
would not do for the majority to imitate 
Taylor—in his style of driving. In my 
opinion his driving style is suited only to 
a man of exceptional build, a very strong 
and compact man. I believe that Andrew 
Kirkaldy, had he been so brought up, 
might have driven well in Taylor’s style. 
Yet, can we imagine Willie Park, say, 
driving in that style? I, for one, cannot. 
We may leave Taylor’s driving aside and 
consider his style of approaching—a busi- 
ness that he does better than any other 
man in the world and on the most simple 
lines. It sounds impertinent to talk of 
Taylor’s golf as “simple”; but the reader 
who will affect to misunderstand what I 
mean by it must be either more simple or 
more impertinent still. All his approaches 
fly straight up to the hole, all at much the 
same. height—no great height—and all 
with a fine stop on them. You will not see 
any other player, I think, who seems so 
indifferent to the wind. Most players are 
sometimes dodging and sometimes using 
the wind. Taylor does not seem to care 
about it. He plays as if it were not there. 
Most of us try to drive a high ball down 
wind, a low ball against it. Taylor’s ball. 
never high, keeps about the same level 
against wind as down. But it is just the 
same with all his strokes; he does not seem 
to regard the wind in playing them. They 
go straight, unaffected by it. 

Now this is all very well if you can do 
it. No doubt Taylor can do it superla- 
tively well; and no doubt for him it is the 
right way. But the same gifts are not 
given to all. I do not think that Vardon 


‘an put up his short approaches at all in 
the same way. Ile lofts them high, and 
that is the common manner. I do not 
mean to say that he cannot drive up a low 
skimmer; but that he does not seem ‘to 
have at command the low yet greatly 
cut approach that Taylor uses almost 
invariably. 

To acquire golf most men hammer away 
at the game for a while, with or without 
professional assistance, and after a time 
they develop a certain power of drive and 
generally of getting into the hole. Now, 
if in course of that hammering they hap- 
pen to develop a stroke of particular use, 
such as that low and greatly cut stroke of 
Taylor’s, so much the better for them. 
But if they do they are striking excep- 
tions to the normal rule. Most of us find 
the wind a great bother in our approach- 
ing, and indeed in all our strokes. If we 
have not the low stroke of Taylor it 
behooves us to think what we are to do to 
arrive at some sort of approach to the hole 
with a degree of accuracy; and it behooves 
us all the more to put the irreflective phase 
of our golf learning behind us, and to 
apply our minds to the task, because the 
one and only idea of the generality, if they 
want to pitch a ball peculiarly dead, is to 
loft it peculiarly high. There is some- 
thing in this. It is a scheme that answers 
well on soft ground and in a calm, but it 
is not good when there is a wind or when 
the ground is hard. On hard ground the 
greater the height from which the ball 
falls, the greater, other things being equal, 
will the foree of the rebound be. That is 
what so many forget. Of course, almost 
all depends on the direction that the ball 
takes in falling. The more nearly you can 
give a vertical direction to its descent the 
more dead the ball will fall irrespective of 
any cut. But when the wind is behind 
you, or across, the high lofted ball cannot 
have this vertical drop. It is bound to be 
deflected and, touching ground at an angle, 
to bound away. With the wind right 
behind, the only thing is to do your best. 
Cut the ball as you can, practise dead 
pitching and perhaps take a_ heavily 
lofted club that will cut the ball for you, 
and try to get the cut on without too much 
loft. But for the rest, when the wind is 
across, either way, then your study must 
be to make your approach fly so that it 
may find the wind virtually in its face, 
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helping it to stop dead. This is really but 
not always what is generally meant by 
making use of the wind in an approach. 
Sometimes it suits you to have a running 
pitch and run up to the hole down wind. 
The ground may so lie that that is the best 
way. But generally it is an advantage 
that your approach should not be too gay 
in running. Generally, using the wind in 
the approach means using it to help you 
pitch the ball dead, and that means play- 
ing in such a way that your ball meets 
the wind. 

It is rather difficult to indicate to an 
uninitiated person how the initiated ac- 
complish all they do. The first thing is 
for the beginner to appreciate that such 
difficult strokes are possible, and also that 
they are useful in making the game more 
easy, which is a paradox. 

But in fact there is many a stroke, 
many an approach, that it is impossible 
to make with any measure of success by 
just lofting the ball toward the hole and 
letting it drop as quietly as it will. If, 
for example, you have a long plateau, with 
the lower ground of the course all round 
it, and if a strong wind is blowing along 
the length of the plateau, then it is almost 
impossible to pitch on the plateau with a 
straightforward shot and not overrun on 
the other side. Should the wind be dead 
behind you,.then it becomes impossible to 
pitch right up. You are obliged to pitch 
short and run up, with a certain accept- 
ance of the chances of kicks and so on as 
the ball goes up the plateau’s face. But 
to pitch up is a much more finished way 
of playing the stroke and moreover leaves 
far less to chance. And really it is not 
difficult for a fairly good player to master 
the arts by which a cross wind of this 
kind is made to assist the dead fall of the 
ball. If the wind is blowing from left to 
right along the plateau the approach had 
best be played with a slight hook, striking 
the ball rather with the point of the club 
and turning in the head a trifle by bring- 
ing the right hand a little over as the 
club comes to the ball. It is not so diffi- 
cult as it sounds, and it is a stroke that 
seems to come particularly kindly to those 
whose hands are more accustomed to the 
cricket bat than the golf club. I faney 
the reason of this is that the right hand 
is the chief agent in the stroke. The 
effect of the hook is obviously to bring the 


ball up into the wind where it will hang a 
little, fall slowly, vertically, and run hardly 
at all. If, on the contrary, the wind be 
going from right to left along the plateau 
the obvious stroke to play in order to take 
advantage of the wind’s aid in stopping 
the ball is the stroke with a slight cut, 
giving the ball’s flight a curve from the 
left hand toward the right. This again 
brings it up into the wind, where it will 
hang and then drop vertically. This cut 
stroke is not hard to achieve. In fact, it 
is the innate tendeney of most golfers to 
cut all their strokes, that is to say to draw 
the club face across the ball instead of 
following through straight in the line in 
which it is wished to send the ball. By 
intention this cut can be put on when it 
is wanted, by exaggerating or encourag- 
ing a little this natural tendency to come 
across the ball as the club head meets it. 
For the ball will then go up with the 
curve required into the wind, and the 
stroke which looks so difficult is accom- 
plished easily, and the great final end of 
all golf, putting the ball near the hole, is 
arrived at much more simply and effect- 
ively than if the player had no knowledge 
of these devices. After all, what chiefly is 
wanted is the knowledge that such strokes 
are possible. Few golfers take any cog- 
nizance of them, and when they are sug- 
gested for the first time the majority will 
say: “Oh, that is all very well for the 
past masters; it. is enough for me to be 
able to hit the ball in the ordinary way.” 
But such an answer as this shows a good 
deal of misapprehension of the object of 
these strokes. When you commend them 
to the notice of the hitherto uninitiated 
you are not doing so with the purpose 
of inereasing the difficulties of the game, 
but showing them dodges by which the 
difficulties are diminished, for the more 
strokes you can master the more easy the 
game becomes, and Taylor’s skill at the 
game with his single stroke is the more 
marvelous because he does not use the 
many inventions. 

Of course, the uses of hooking and slic- 
ing are by no means confined to the 
approach stroke. Supposing that the safe 
line of the course lies (at all) at an angle, 
bending away either right or left; then it 
is quite usual to see men playing as they 
drive off for a slight slice, if the course 
bend to the right, or a slight pull, if it 
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bend to the left. The pulled ball always 
is a good runner, and perhaps the longest 
balls of all are driven with this kind of 
stroke. It is a stroke of which Mr. John 
Ball is still able to give very good exam- 
ples, but I do not think he can accomplish 
either this, or some other tours de force 
that he had very much at command, quite 
so brilliantly as he used to some twenty 
years ago. He had a stroke at that time 
that I do not think he uses so much now— 
a long, low shot with driver, brassy, or 
cleek right up to the hole. It was low in 
the beginning of its course, then it rose 
as it came toward the end of its flight and 
fell straight and vertical, with little run. 
Of course, having no run, it was not the 
long drive that he got with his slightly 
hooked ball. But it was a stroke that had 
a very long carry, was beautiful as a spec- 
tacle, and invaluable for driving a ball up 
to a small green and pitching dead on it. 
Of course, it was achieved by putting 
underspin in more than the usual meas- 
ure on the ball by means of hitting 
rather down on it. 

Please do not think from my speaking 
like this that I consider it the simplest 
and easiest thing in the world to play like 
Mr. Ball. That is by no means my con- 
tention. Probably this particular shot 
came quite naturally to Mr. Ball and may 
be he could not tell at all how he did it. 
But, for all that, the explanation of the 
dynamics of the business is not difficult. 
What is difficult is putting them into exe- 
eution. It is difficult as all the game of 
golf is difficult, but it is not impossible for 
you and me to learn the stroke if we work 
at it, hitting downward a little on the 
ball. Of course the slicing and the hook- 
ing of the long stroke are useful not only 
for the purpose of getting the ball to a 
certain place and stopping it there, but 
also for getting the best help possible out 
of the wind. A sliced ball when the wind 
is from the left and a pulled ball when the 
wind is from the right—these, respectively, 
get the wind behind them just toward the 
end of their flight, just when they want 
the aid of the wind most; and this is val- 
uable. It carries them along through the 
air and helps their running not a little. 
Just as we see that a ball dropping with 
its face to the wind drops nearly verti- 
cally, after hanging up in the wind a little, 


so, too, we find that a ball dropping with 
the wind is carried at a very much more 
acute angle with the ground; it does not 
fall at all dead but, on the contrary, goes 
running on finely. It is not easy, as I say, 
to indicate how to cut and how to pull the 
full shots. The cutting comes easier to 
most than does the pulling. The former 
is done by bringing the arms in and the 
club face across the ball, as the club meets 
the ball, and the pulling is done chiefly by 
taking a good grip with the right hand, 
perhaps bringing the right hand a. little 
over as the club comes to the ball. But 
most players who have reached a certain 
degree of proficiency will quite well be able 
to make the slice and the pull with a little 
practise. What is to be done for them is 
chiefly to tell them that such strokes are 
in the category of strokes that are to be 
played and practised, that they are useful, 
that they make the game easier, and that 
it is necessary for every one, except such 
geniuses as Taylor, to be equipped with 
every stroke in the golfer’s capacity, pro- 
vided he means to live with the best play- 
ers. After all, these towrs de force, if they 
are to be so called, make the game a great 
deal more interesting, and the beauty of 
them is that we never seem to come to the 
end of the possibilities. 

Of course, these slices and hooks need 
to be kept under perfect control. There 
is the judicious and there is also the inju- 
dicious hooker. The hook and the slice 
are terrible things when not kept in per- 
fect control. Under these circumstances 
they take control of the player and become 
a kind of Frankenstein’s monster that he 
has created. This is a danger to which 
we become liable through trying the hook 
and the slice when they are not really 
wanted. I think that for most cases it is 
wiser to try the straightforward shots, 
only having a go at the others where a 
plain and distinct advantage is to be 
gained from them. To use them when 
they are not wanted is like putting on a 
lot of screw or side on a billiard ball when 
no advantage is to be gained. Tours de 
force are good on occasion; but you do not 
want to be at them all the time; and there 
is a danger that they may throw you out 
of the even tenor of your ordinary way. 
Use them, therefore, but do not abuse 
them. 
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“It is a good thing to have a sound body and a better thing to have a sane mind, but 1t is better still to have that aggre- 
gate of virile and decent qualities which we group together under the name of character.”,—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Good Fighting It will, methinks, be wise to 
dag set not too much store by 
‘olo Matec: sind 
in England the four goals to none vic 


tory which the American 
polo team won over Ranelagh in its first 
match on English soil. Rather long famil- 
jarity with the play of the Americans and 
of three of the Englishmen in that match 
impels the feeling that four goals to none 
in favor of the Americans does not really 
represent the relative strength of the two 
teams. Future play will, I fear, support 
my present belief of there being no such 
difference in favor of the Americans, espe- 
cially with Mr. Keene on the side lines, as 
he was in this first match. The explana- 
tion of the one-sided score, no doubt, is 
that the Englishmen, as not infrequently is 
their way in work preliminary to a final 
big match, were feeling the American play- 
ers. In the International series, which 
begins on the 31st day of this May, they 
will show form different from that first 
displayed at Ranelagh; of that we may be 
sure. Nevertheless, with full knowledge of 
the playing strength of the two teams I 
must feel that America has a good fighting 
chance to pull off a victory, though with 
conditions—in the matter of rules, home 
grounds,: and prestige—so largely to the 
Englishmen’s advantage it is but natural 
they should be prime favorites in the bet- 
ting. The three strange conditions the 
visitors must face, and which represent the 
essential difference between English and 
American polo, are (1) off-side, (2) hooking 
mallets, and (3) lack of breathing spells 
during the periods of play. In the American 
game a two minutes’ rest is allowed after 
the making of a goal, while seven minutes 
separate the periods; in England there is 
practically no cessation from first to last. 
Although continuous play has been ex- 
ploited as a severe stumbling block in the 
way of American success, I fail to view it 
so importantly, for if the Americans are 


in condition, as undoubtedly they will be, 
the pace, be it never so hot, will not phase 
them. More formidable factors it seems 
to me are the off-side and hooking of mal- 
lets; and of these the latter will, perhaps, 
prove the greater handicap. 

The American player is so much more 
accustomed than the Englishman to indi- 
vidual effort with the ball that I expect to 
see mallet hooking more than any other 
strange condition disturb his game. In 
the practise the American four have had 
during all this month of May they have 
grown familiar with the off-side rule, but 
mallet hooking they will not encounter in 
its most trying form until they come into 
their final match. The off-side rule will 
stop the brilliant runs of No. 1 to which 
we are accustomed in America, where this 
player, keeping shy of the opposing back, 
lies in wait for the ball to come up to him, 
and then carries it off for a run. That play 
will be impossible under the English off- 
side rule. 

The International match will be a 
supreme contest between the very highest 
polo skill of both countries, for on the 
English team Messrs. Buckmaster and the 
two Millers, who at this writing have been 
determined on, are the best in all of Eng- 
land, and, of course, the fourth will be 
fully high class. It is equally true that 
from Messrs. Keene, the Waterbury broth- 
ers, Cowdin and Agassiz, can be drawn 
the strongest four of America; and 
Messrs. Buckmaster and Keene stand as 
the most expert all-round players of Eng- 
land and America respectively. We are par- 
ticularly fortunate in the interchangeable 
strength of our team. Between Mr. Law- 
rence Waterbury and Mr. Agassiz rest first 
honors for the position at back, while the 
same Waterbury and Mr. Cowdin are unex- 
celled at No.2. Mr. J. M. Waterbury, Jr., 
is perhaps the best natural No. 1, and it 
may be that he wil) play there and Mr. 
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Cowdin at No. 2 and Lawrence Waterbury 
back; or the Waterbury brothers may fil 
No. 1 and 2, with Mr. Agassiz back and 
Mr. Cowdin substitute. However the order 
is finally arranged, the power of the team 
will vary to no perceptible degree. Of 
course, Mr. Keene will play No. 3. 

It will be a memorable contest and a 
surprising one—to Englishmen. As for 
the collection of ponies, nothing like them 
have been ever before got together. 


Pientyof At home the polo season opened 
Good Polo) entertainingly at Lakewood with 
same a victory by Rockaway over a 
composite home team, and the published 
list of Association tournaments promises 
continued good sport, not the least attrac- 
tive being the proposed championship 
meeting at Saratoga. The town seems 
destined, with polo and racing, to renew 
the departed sporting glories of early 
days. 

One of the pleasing features in the polo 
development of the last few years is the 
sustained interest of the Old Guard—a 
thought that came again to me while 
watching the play at Lakewood of Rock- 
away which, in Messrs. P. F. Collier, 
Savage, and Conover, put forward three of 
the staunchest of the Old Guard. And of 
these Mr. Collier is the dean; his enthusi- 
astie spirit and sportsmanly attitude set 
an example many of the younger men 
would do well to emulate. 

It is a question, indeed, where the more 
enthusiasm rests—with the Old Guard or 
with the Young Guard; and there are 
some very promising youngsters among the 
latter—Rene La Montagne, Jay Gould, 
Kingdon Gould, and Raymond Herbert. 

Apropos of the game’s development, it 
will interest polo men to know of the 
recent organization of a club at Honolulu. 
There is no place I have visited where 
more athletic young men abound than in 
this capital city of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and they should, and no doubt will, make 
rapid progress. 





Awakened A most refreshing awaken- 
Interest in ‘ing of interest in fencing 
Fencing 


Championships WS apparent the season re- 

cently closed, and it means, 
I hope, that the American sportsman 
has come to realize what a great game is 
the game of the sword. There is no deny- 


ing that, except for isolated groups of 
enthusiasts, the art of fencing has lan- 
guished in America; indeed, I may say 
with equal truth that it never has really 
flourished; and sometimes I have felt that 
it never would. Yet there has been a very 
decided movement in the game within two 
years, and a development of interest in the 
direction where such development counts 
most, namely, among the schools and ecol- 
leges. 

For too long fencing and that other 
good game, lacrosse, were left to work 
out their own salvation with no helping 
hand of intercollegiate association. La- 
crosse has taken on new life since it 
became a feature of intercollegiate com- 
petition; and intercollegiate organization 
last winter for fencing gave that game the 
best season it has yet experienced in 
America. In the Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionships seven teams of three men each 
were entered, representing respectively the 
national military and naval academies. 
West Point and Annapolis, and the Uni- 
versities of Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Yale, and Pennsylvania. The result of the 
competition gave: Army, .741; Columbia, 
.646; Navy, .629; Cornell, .593; Harvard, 
482; Yale, .288; Pennsylvania, 149. It 
is eminently fitting the Army team should 
win the championship and the Challenge 
Trophy offered by the Racquet and Tennis 
Club, certainly they ought to excel in the 
game of the sword, but the record of the 
team individually as well as collectively is 
of such a high character as to warrant 
especial commendation. The score of the 
Army team was .741; the scores of the best 
three men in the meeting outside of the 
Army team—namely, Whitten (Navy), 
Clark (Columbia), and Palfry (Harvard), 
were .796. The bouts won by the Army 
team, forty; the bouts won by these picked 
three stars were forty-three. In the indi- 
vidual honors of the tournament for a 
trophy offered by Colonel Robert M. 
Thompson, G. V. Strong, of the Army; F. 
S. Whitten, of the Navy; and F. B. Clark, 
of Columbia, tied; and, therefore, three 
trophies instead of one’ were distributed 
through the generous sportsmanship of 
Colonel Thompson. The scores of the indi- 
vidual members of the Army team, which 
proved to be the most evenly balanced in 
all the tournament, were: Strong, .833; 
Breckenridge, .777; Nichols, .611. It is 
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significant of West Point’s hold on the 
trophy to say that Nichols has another 
year more, Strong two, and Breckenridge 
three at the Academy. 


Jabbing As to the form displayed, the best 
and was shown by the teams from the 
Fencing ational academies and Columbia; 
and that best was none too good. But this 
is a criticism which would apply to almost 
any fencing tourney in the country, for one 
is apt to see as a rule more of a jabbing 
than a fencing match. The play of the sword 


E. L. Bull, Sub. 






G. V. Strong 
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the right jaw would count in a competi- 
tion for points. 

In the National Fencing Championships 
under the auspices of the Amateur Fen- 
cers’ League of America, I cannot say the 
average of skill was very much more 
impressive than that displayed at the In- 
tercollegiate Championship; yet there were 
half a dozen who must be recorded and 
classed by themselves and whose work was 
very good indeed—Messrs. Charles Tathan, 
Fitzhugh Townsend, D. M. Wood, J. Lang- 
don Erving, and Charles J. Bothner. 


Lieut. Koehler, 
Army Athletic Director. 


W. H. Nichols 


2. 
bs. 


S. D. Breckenridge Photo. by Pach Bros. 


The West Point Team, Intercollegiate Fencing Champions. 


is an art apparently ignored except by a 
very few of our most expert men, and even 
these in matches I observe are frequently 
betrayed into making jabbing spectacles. 
One of the curious freaks of the scoring 
system in the intercollegiate bouts was the 
ruling that touches on the right breast only 
were to be scored. That was an extraordi- 
nary decision, and certainly one not caleu- 
lated to improve the art of fencing. It 
would be equally conducive to scientific 
boxing were it ruled that only swings on 


Mr. Tathan won the dueling sword cham- 
pionship mvst decisively, winning seven 
bouts to one lost, Messrs. Townsend and 
Wood taking second and third prizes 
respectively. 

The sabre championship went to Mr. A. 
V. Z. Post, title holder, through his 
defeating Mr. Bothner. Mr. Bothner, who 
held the championship in 795, ’96, ’97, was 
second with a score of six out of seven 
bouts, and Mr. Erving was third, with five 
out of seven, 
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The Real At the present writing it does 
Yachting §=not look as though we should 
Interest bn : erred 5 

lave any racing among the 90 
footers. None so far seems likely to be 
put in commission, and as there is no 
movement in any direction that would sug- 
gest such an event, the Columbia, after all, 
will probably not make her trip to the 
other side, nor will Shamrock II., now in 
this country, be fitted out. Abundant 
rumors are current concerning the possi- 
bilities of a race in English waters between 
the Columbia and Shamrock I., but such 
is most improbable. There is nothing to 
be gained by either Mr. Morgan or Sir 
Thomas Lipton in a race between these 
two boats. Of the outcome there could 
of course be no doubt. Searcely would 
Mr. Morgan go to the great expense of 
sending the Columbia across the ocean 
merely to again beat the first Shamrock; 
and that is all such a trip would amount to, 
because there are no other boats in Colwm- 
bia’s class on the other side, nor are there 
any boats in the class of Shamrock II. on 
this side. The Jubilee, a one time eandi- 
date for Cup defense honors, may be put 
into commission, but she, of course, would 
be no match for Shamrock II. 

The real yachting interest this season, as 
indeed it is every season (only the news- 
papers and the average reader have not yet 
found it out), will be in the small boat. 
And the activity in this direction is both 
wide and gratifying to yachtsmen, for this 
is the craft that not only assures good 
sport but is building up the yachting spirit 
and a class of Corinthian sailormen. 

For several years now interest has been 
developing in these little races, but the 
present season shows a wider movement 
than hitherto. From Boston, the first 
home of the racing small boat, it stretches 
to Lake St. Louis—the Canadian home of 
the little boat; to the inland lakes of the 
north Middle West, the Great Lakes, down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans, and to 
Long Island Sound. Of all these sections 
the associations of Boston and of Long 
Island Sound are the most active. Around 
New York, indeed, the small boat seems 
only beginning to be appreciated, and sin- 
gle hand cruisers are building upon every 
hand. 

The most important events in this boat 
racing world will be the trial races under 
the auspices of the Bridgeport Yacht Club, 


June 30, for the selection of a challenger 
for the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Cup, which 
was again successfully defended last year 
by the Canadians. The Bridgeport club isa 
new element in international small boat 
racing, and gives promise of being a most 
desirable one. I understand that a consid- 
erable fleet is expected for the trial races, 
recruited from Boston, New York, and the 
Middle West. The trial races of the Can- 
adians for a selection of a defender of the 
Cup are scheduled for July 12, but I do 
not hear of any new boats. 


Automobile The exhibition in New York 
— the other day, given before the 

City Aldermen, to test the 
brakes of automobiles, ought to set at rest 
the minds of those who oppose the request 
of automobilists to be allowed to travel at 
the rate of ten miles an hour in the city. 
The truth is that not one man in a hun- 
dred among legislators has any real knowl- 
edge of the automobile or its capabilities. 
By way of illustration. The heavy automo- 
bile has been exploited as a death dealing 
vehicle that could not possibly be stopped 
within fifty yards or more, yet at this test 
the other day it was demonstrated that the 
heavy automobile can be stopped quicker 
than the lighter one. A machine weigh- 
ing 2,500 pounds,and running at the rate of 
7.2 miles an hour, was stopped within 6 
feet 8 inches from the time the signal 
was given. A 2,100 pound machine, trav- 
eling at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
came to a full stop within. 34 feet 114 
inches; another, weighing 1,400 pounds 
and traveling at the same speed, needed 45 
feet 8 inches to come to a full stop; a 
machine weighing 800 pounds, and running 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
required 58 feet 6 inches before it was 
brought to a standstill. A 900 pound steam 
machine, going at the rate of 323 miles an 
hour, was stopped within 139 feet. Of 
course, quickness in stopping depends to a 
great extent upon the skill of the chauf- 
feur; and truthfully it must be said that 
not a great percentage of those at present 
handling automobiles could secure a certifi- 
cate of competency from a board of judges. 
This brake test in New York was, of course, 
instructive, but it failed to add to the 
information of those at all familiar with 
the automobile and the facility with which 
it ean be handled by experts. There is no 
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doubt in the mind of any intelligent, 
observant man that the automobile, driven 
carefully by an expert, is no more danger- 
ous than the horse driven vehicle; indeed 
is not so dangerous; and it should be given 
certainly equal privileges in the matter of 
legal speed rate in the city. 


The Real But this question is not the 
Automopile § serious one of the day or the 
Problem 


one which is arousing wide- 
spread animosity against the automobile 


F. W. Nevins H. Potter 





F. C. Inman 


E. C. Ostby 
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forty miles an hour, while-a horse stood on 
end throwing out the occupants of a car- 
riage and eventually smashing the carriage 
itself. Chauffeurs of this character are 
responsible for the dread with which the 
automobile is regarded in the country, and 
they are the ones who cause opposition 
to legislative measures which in fairness 
to automobilists should be passed. The 
automobile must not, of course, be held 
to the speed limit of the horse. On the 
other hand, there is needed in every state 


C. Hitchcock H.R. Stern 


H. B. Stoddard 


The Yale Hockey Team, Intercollegiate Champions. 


and its chauffeur. The real cause of 
trouble is reckless speeding on country 
roads and brutal disregard of everyone 
encountered on the highway. It has been 
my personal experience that more often 
than not the chauffeurs of these high power 
machines maintain their speed no matter 
what evidences of terror an approaching 
horse may display. I have seen an auto- 
mobile passing at the speed of perhaps 


N. L. Snow Photo. by The 
Pictorial News Co. 
legislation requiring the chauffeur to 


bring his vehicle to a stop on a signal from 
the driver of a horse; and the severest 
possible penalty should attend the violation 
of such a law. Not a mere twenty-five or 
fifty dollar fine, but a several hundred dol- 
lar fine, with imprisonment in addition. 
It would be difficult to say how many car- 
riages have been wrecked and how many 
people injured by a brutish display of 
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indifference on the part of the chauffeur. 
Here is a question which the Automobile 
Association and the Automobile Club of 
America can take up with benefit to the 
sport and ‘the industry for which they 
stand. 

Considerable doubt exists as to whether 
the Paris-Vienna race can be brought off. 
There. appears to have developed a strong 
opposition among local authorities along 
the proposed route, and there is a chance 
that these may combine to make the trip 
impossible. It is to be hoped, however, 
that should this happen it will be an 
abandonment of this particular route 
rather than an abandonment of the run, 
for these runs are of inestimable service to 
the manufacturers, as well as events of 
great sporting interest 

In America the endurance run of the 
year will be that of the Automobile Club 
of America in the autumn, probably 
from New York to Boston. Meantime, the 
automobile interest seems to be greater 
than ever, particularly in the direction of 
touring. 

In the matter of racing, Mr. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., has started the year for Ameri- 
-ans by making a new record of .322 for 
heavyweight machines over a course one 
kilometre (% of a mile) in length. This is 
not, however, the best that has been done 
for that distance—a steam automobile hav- 
ing covered it in .293. The record for the 
mile, it will be remembered, is held by 
Fournier, who, in a gasoline machine, went 
the distance on the straightaway Coney 
Island Boulevard in .514. 


No American Of course there is no truth 
College Boxers in the report that Yale will 
at Coronation 
Athletic Week send, or ever thought of 
sending, a team of boxers to 
London for the athletic festivities of cor- 
onation week. Nor, even had such a team 
gone from Yale, or Harvard, or other 
American university, would the members 
have accepted expense money from an 
English sporting or other organization, 
er individuals, collectively or separately. 
This I write solely for the benefit of our 
English readers, who seem always ready 
to credit any statement reflecting on the 
amateur status of American athletes. It 
is customary for English teams to accept 
their expenses and consider that in so 
doing their amateur standing is not 


affected. Americans have paid the steamer 
fare of many an English amateur combina- 
tion which has come to America and paid 
their board, laundry, even their wine and 
cigar bills during their stay here; but that 
sort of thing is in total variance with 
the American idea of amateur propriety. 
If an American accepted any part of 
his expense schedule he would lose his 
standing as an amateur. Our English 
friends will please remember: once and 
for all time that wherever American 
sportsmen go they pay their way or their 
club pays it for them. 

As for this especial report about a Yale 
boxing team, Yale will take prompt meas- 
ures to suppress and punish any under- 
graduate or any alumnus who has so little 
regard for the honor of his alma mater as 
to even discuss such a professionalizing 
junketing trip. If any London sporting 
club has sent a Yale or other college or 
club man expense money for this purpose, 
he would better send it back P. D. Q. 


Joshua Crane It was entirely right that Mr. 
CourtTennis = Joshua Crane, Jr., should win 
eeaeaad the court tennis championship 
of America, for Mr. Crane is certainly the 
strongest all-round player that has been 
developed in this country since the game 
started about twenty years ago. He is 
active and resourceful in the court, with 
more than one good service and an unusu- 
ally severe cut stroke. Yet his head work 


AMERICAN COURT TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP, 1902. 
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and absolute familiarity with the fine 
points of the game constitute, perhaps, the 
scoring elements of his play. His stout- 
est opponent in the tournament, and in- 
deed the next best in America, was Mr. L. 


M. Stockton, who, in losing to Mr. Crane, 
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lost the championship title, won 
last year. Mr. Stockton plays 
what is called the Boston style 
of game. Relying on his attack 
on the service side, he plays from 
the hazard side with little regard 
to chaces, seeking to get the 
service again as soon as possible. 
He has a good service and con- 
siderable speed, but it was appar- 
ent in his match with Mr. Crane 
that he lacked the all-round skill 
of the present champion. 

Of the other men in the tour- 
nament Mr. Sands is undoubt- 
edly entitled to be considered the 
third strongest in the country, 
and there is no question of his 
being the best player in the New 
York Racquet and Tennis Club. 
He has had a great deal of ex- 
perience, having held the amateur 
championship of France and con- 
tested unsuccessfully in England 
against Mr. Eustace Miles, who 
holds that title pretty secure. 
Mr. Miles, by the way, has finally 
succeeded in wresting the ama- 
teur racquet championship of 
England from Mr. Longworth 
after a thrilling match, as the 
score will indicate—18-15, 10-15, 
17-14, 15-10. The play of Mr. 
Sands is of an all-round charac- 
ter and perhaps his best point is 
his volley, as his worst is his service. It 


was quite a feather in the cap of Mr. 
Campbell to defeat Mr. Sears, for the 
former is a more recent convert to the 


game than the Boston man, and both in 
their day were lawn tennis players of the 
first class, though, then as now and in that 
game as in this, Mr. Campbell’s supremacy 
over the Boston man was emphatic. Mr. 
Sears knows the game well, perhaps better 
than Mr. Campbell, but the latter is more 


agressive, cleverer all-round, and more 
promising. Another promising player is 


Mr. Dinsmore, who, although doing well, is 
as yet a novice in strategy and resource. 


Missionary 
Work for the 
Y.M.C. A.in 
the Northwest 


According to trustworthy 
accounts, there appears to be 
need of immediate and thor- 
ough missionary work in the 
athletic department of some branches of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
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Photograph by Jas. Burton. 
Mr. Joshua Crane, Jr., Court Tennis Champion. 


and especially in the one at Spokane, 
Washington. The Y. M. C. A. has done 
and is doing a magnificent work for the 
moral and physical wellbeing of the young 
men of the country, and it will not, I am 
sure, tolerate anything savoring of semi- 
professionalism. If it is found that the 
Spokane branch has been resorting to 
unwholesome methods in order to strength- 
en its athletic teams, there should be a 
readjustment of the official body of that 
local branch. The dangerous feature of 
semi-professionalism in any of the smaller 
towns is twofold—for it not only corrupts 
the body from which it originates, but 
terids also to corrupt the schools in the 
immediate vicinity; thus the High School 
at Spokane has great difficulty in keeping 
its sport free from the contaminating 
influences of the local Y. M. C. A. Here 
is a work which the General Board of the 
Y. M. C. A. should take up instantly, 
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There is need also of thorough overhaul- 
ing of the amateur athletic situation in 
this section among clubs, schools, and col- 
leges. The prevailing student spirit seems 
largely intolerant of restrictions that tend 
to wholesome sport. On this account the 
faculty of the Idaho University is espe- 
cially to be commended for bringing its 
undergraduates to terms; there is reason, 
too, for this university to continue a 
watchful eye on its unruly athletes. Asso- 
ciation among the colleges of the North- 
west and faculty agreement on common 
and wholesome rules is wanted; it would 
argue excellently for the welfare of their 
sport if the faculties of this section 
patterned after the excellent plans which 
have been put into effect by the Chicago 
Conference of College Presidents. This 
Intercollegiate Conference, including the 
Universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, Illinois, Purdue, Iowa, Chi- 
eago, Michigan, and Indiana, by its re- 
peated meetings and its common sense and 
sportsmanly method of handling perplex- 
ing questions, has cleared the Middle West 
of practically all its former athletic ills. 
It is an organization that the East also 
would do well to contemplate. 

Apparently no locality requires sincere 
faculty attention more than Western Penn- 
sylvania. Washington and Jefferson Uni- 
versity has repeatedly given assurance of 
keeping its sport from semi-professional 
taint, yet reflection upon its athletic pro- 
bity comes so frequently to our notice as 
to shake confidence in its profession of 
good intent. 


Gov. Odell As was to be expected, Gov- 
Sane ernor Odell has signed what 
siteiveest” is known as Senator Brown’s 


Adirondack Log Rolling Bill, 
and in so doing has most deeply offended 
that very considerable number of citizens 
who seek preservation of the State’s for- 
ests. This bill is a distinct menace to the 
North Woods, and in vicious hands may 
create devastation that will require ages 
to repair. For years the Adirondack 
region has been the prey of scheming poli- 
ticians who care for no consequences so 
long as they may in their term grind their 
axes and those of helpful friends. That 
even a man so inimical to the game and 
forest interests of the State as Mr. Odell 
has proved to be, should deliberately sign 


such a bill is as amazing for its ignorance 
as for its audacious disregard of the peco- 
ple’s rights. There is some consolation in 
the fact that this bill which Odell has made 
law is believed to be unconstitutional and 
will shortly be tested. 


=e Ladies’ Sportsmen have none but the 
ennel ee er ae 
-™ _ gw for the Ladies 
_— ised <ennel Association of Amer- 


ica, but it must be confessed 
that the ladies appear to be choosing their 
advisors with so little discrimination as to 
offend those who have its best interests in 
mind and are ready to lend aid to that 
end. At its first show last autumn the 
grievous error was made of appointing a 
judge who is officially ostracized at the 
leading shows of the country; and now I 
observe by their recent bulletin that the 
ladies have invited Mr. J. Otto Paget to 
come over from England and judge the 
beagles at their second show next October. 
This+is an unwise, not to say stupid, pro- 
cedure, considering that the beagle stand- 
ards of England and of America are quite 
different. It may well be that the English 
standard is the better one, but that does 
not alter the fact that American breeders 
are persistently following the standard of 
their adoption and with such success as to 
have attained premier position with the 
breed. Aside from this feature of the 
question, why go to England for judges 
when we have ones equally competent at 
home? I trust the Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 
ciation will revise its decision and not 
inaugurate its second show with a second 
mistake. 


AGenuine The best sporting show of the 
Amateur season just closed was that held 
Dog Show 


by the Portland Kennel Club, 
for here were 286 dogs and not a money 
prize offered. In other words, these own- 
ers exhibited their dogs—some being 
brought from a distance at considerable 
expense—for pure sport. It is mighty 
pleasing, when in these days of dog show- 
ing and horse showing the line between 
amateur and professional is such an inde- 
finable one, to discover a real amateur 
show. In point of fact, genuine amateurs 
are such scarce quantities at modern bench 
shows as to be found only after diligent and 
wide searching. To be sure, there is a legend 
of a tangible difference existing between 
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amateur and professional, but as both 
classes breed dogs for sale and exhibit them 
for cash prizes, the definition, so far as I 
can see, is mere distinction without differ- 
ence. 

As for the quality of dogs at the Port- 
land show, it was really good in sporting 
varieties, the setters making an exception- 
ally fine display, with the pointers a close 


Douglas W. Franchot 
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gate receipts it was the most successful 
yet to have been held in the City by the 
Golden Gate, but in the matter of ring 
decisions in the sporting division, it pre- 
sented the usual absurdly inconsequential 
results. No state, I presume, has suffered 
more severely than California from the 
ridiculous setter type which judges with- 
out field experience have made the vogue. 


Clement S. Jacobus 








Edward A. Deming 
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Yale’s Four Mile Relay Champion Team. 


second, and the cocker spaniels not far 
behind. The non-sporting division was 
not very impressive, the fox terriers show- 
ing best. 


New Judges Another show of the West, of 
a which I want to say a word 

even at this late date, was the 
one held at San Francisco. In point of 


A setter is hardly to be judged on the basis 
of a Blenheim spaniel or a Pomeranian or 
other toy; setters are worthy only in so 
far as they are physically fitted to perform 
definite work, and should be accordingly 
judged. This, of course, reads like A B 
C and it is the A B C of dog lore; never- 
theless, we have all seen these basic princi- 
ples so persistently ignored as to drive the 
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real setter type from the show bench; and 
perhaps this has been more apparent at the 
San Francisco shows than elsewhere. 
There is no better bird country in the 
world than California and no state pos- 
sesses more good dogs, yet the judges have 
repeatedly made of the San Francisco 
Kennel Club show setter type, a perfectly 
absurd and impossible one, which in the 
field would not be worth its feed. Hence 
it is natural that except for greyhounds 


P. Henderson 


Fast Work The three most important 
pnd: and most interesting ath- 

letic events of the year are 
(1) the Intercollegiate Athletic Champion- 
ships; (2) the Relay Races held under the 
auspices of Pennsylvania University; (3) 
the Marathon Run. The Relay Races 
were unusually interesting this year because 
of the number of entries and the wide 
area they represented, 122 colleges and 
preparatory schools being drawn upon, 


C. J. Buckwalter 
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The South Division (Chicago) Champion High School Relay Team. 


(there being a great deal of rabbit cours- 
ing in California) the exhibit of the 
sporting division has been growing poorer 
and poorer. In the non-sporting division 
the fox terrier made the best showing, due 
to the considerably increased interest of 
the last year or so and many importations 
from the East. Next in order were the 
St. Bernards, though they and the mastiffs 
and the Newfoundlands are not holding 
their own in San Francisco any more than 
they are elsewhere. 


with an average of about four entries 
from each, not including substitutes that 
were in attendance but did not compete. 
Several old records were broken, but as a 
shifting wind of considerable strength 
blew continuously throughout the after- 
noon, it is a question whether any of them 
should be allowed; though it may be 
argued that the wind hindered as much as 
it helped, according to what part of the 
track the runner encountered it. In the 
two mile relay the Pennsylvania team (A. 
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B. Gill, F. H. Klahr, I. A. Orton, H. M. 
Smith) won in 8 minutes 44 seconds, the 
previous record of 8 minutes 5 seconds 
having been made by Princeton’s crack 
four of 1900. The High School one mile 
record of 3 minutes 412 seconds made by 
the Washington Central High School in 
1897 was beaten by 6% seconds by the win- 
ning team of the South Division High 
School of Chicago (P. Henderson, D. 


E. C. Rust 


B. G. Teel, and C. S. Jacobus). It was so 
easy for them in fact as to become a pro- 
cession after the second mile, none of the 
others, Harvard, Pennsylvania, or Wiscon- 
sin, being at all comparable. The record 
for this distance is 18 minutes 28} seconds, 
held by Pennsylvania and made in ’97. 
Hiil School, of Pottstown, is always repre- 
sented by a first class team, and this ycar 
was no exception (F. H. Davis, W.C. John- 


M. T. Lightner 








W. A. Shick 








J. G. Willis Photo. by The 
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The Harvard One Mile Relay Champions. 


Horovitz, P. Dickey, C. J. Buckwalter). 
The third figures to be surpassed were those 
of the one mile intercollegiate relay of 3 
minutes 233 seconds, made by Harvard in 
1897. The 1902 Harvard relay four (E. 
C. Rust, W. A. Shick, J. G. Willis, and M. 
T. Lightner) ran the distance in 3 min- 
utes 212 seconds, after an exciting, splen- 
did contest with the Yale team. The four 
mile relay championship was a walkover 


for Yale (E. A. Deming, D. W. Franchot, 


ston, E. S. Mills, and H. Hammond). The 
1902 team won the one mile Preparatory 
School championship, for which event Hill 
holds the record of 3 minutes 314 seconds 
made in 1900. 


Western In a special 100 yard race A. 
Sprinters Duffy, the Georgetown Univer- 
cpeety sity sprinter, made the distance 
in .94 seconds, figures with which this great 
sprinter already stood accredited. Luck- 
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ily this performance does not come up for 
discussion, for if it did Duffy’s achieve- 
ment on this occasioncould not be accepted 
as arecord. The wind was blowing a gale 
all the afternoon, and at the time of this 
race part of it at any rate was back of the 
runner. That the wind played an impor- 
tant part in the time for this event may 
be judged by the fact that Blair, of Chi- 
cago University, was beaten only 6 inches 
by Duffy. That would argue Blair a great 
runner, and he is, in truth, one of the 
fastest of the day, but not-a 9% seconds 
man; and certainly if Duffy went the dis- 
tance in 9% seconds Blair did likewise— 
not to mention Maloney, another great 
Western sprinter, who was at his shoulder. 
The Western athletes earned their full 
share of the day’s honors, among them, a 
pole vault by Gray, of 11 feet 8 inches, 
which beats the Intercollegiate record (11 
feet 44 inches) and is within 24 inches of 
the world’s figures. 

Apropos of records, I am pleased to note 
that Prinstein’s running broad jump of 24 
feet 74 inches has been finally accepted by 
the Amateur Athletic Union. This great 
jump was not allowed by the Intercollegi- 
ate Association because a following wind 
was claimed to have aided the jumper. I 
have always considered Prinstein entitled 
to the record, for the wind was of very 
little strength on that occasion, and every- 
body who studies such subjects knows that 
such a following wind gives practically no 
aid to a broad jumper. 


Distance The Marathon Run is over a 
Running §=course of twenty-five miles, and 
the sixth annual race, as usual, was from 
Boston, where there seems to be more 
interest in this splendid event than else- 
where. Of fifty entries, forty-two actually 
started. Wise and necessary precautions 
were made by those in charge of the event 
to provide against an athlete entering this 
endurance test if physically incapacitated. 
Thus examinations of the runners were 
conducted before and after the race. 
“special care should be exercised in keep- 
ing out boys of sixteen or seventeen or 
under. S. A. Mellor, Jr., of the Hollywood 
Inn Athletic Association of Yonkers, 
N. Y., crossed the line first in 2 hours 43 
minutes 153 seconds, which is fair time, 
but a long way behind the record of 2 
hours, 29 minutes 232 seconds made by the 
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Canadian, John Caffrey, last year. The 
second man was J. J. Kennedy, of St. Phil- 
ips A. A., Boston, 2 hours 45 minutes and 
21 seconds, and the third, John C. Lorden, 
Cambridgeport Gym Association, 2 hours 
54 minutes 49% seconds. Spectators at- 
tended the race throughout its course and 
five thousand of them witnessed the finish. 
Of the forty-two men who started nine- 
teen finished. Interest in this event which 
has come down to us from the old Grecian 
Olympic Games is, I am pleased to note, 
growing annually. It should be given all 
encouragement, because we are weak in 
distance running, and hope of a new 
strength rests on development of interest 
in this and other cross country running. 


Newfoundland 


At last the legislators of 
Caribou Newfoundland are _bestir- 
Saved from the . : 

ring themselves in an effort 
Butchers s 

to save the caribou from the 
annual slaughter that has been visited 


upon them. A system of game refuges 
and a revision of laws is being made that 
will put an end to the outrageous butchery 
which, in their autumn migrations, these 
creatures have annually sustained at the 
hands of a contemptible class of shooters 
who seek only to kill. They are a disgrace 
to the name of sportsman. 


Indiana’s Recently I have had _ corre- 
Sporting spondence with an Indiana 
Spirit 


sportsman, Mr. Wilber C. Mce- 
Intosh, and learned so much about Indi- 
ana game and fish laws and the sports- 
manly spirit growing in the State, that 
I feel constrained to write about it, even 
at considerable length. Indiana from a 
sportsman’s view-point is not a_ great 
State, but by all indications it is show- 
ing a determination to preserve what 
game and fish it has, without unduly de- 
priving citizens of their rightful enjoy- 
ment. The laws enacted by the last Indi- 
ana Legislature in some respects are among 
the best to have come under my observa- 
tion; and truly none needed laws more 
sorely than Indiana, for I remember I 
found the situation deplorable on a visit 
a year or so ago. Wanton and indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of all kinds of game and 
fish then went on unchecked all over 
the State. Quail were killed in great 
numbers; fish were seined, dynamited, and 
speared; ducks were so harassed as to have 
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abandoned many of their favorite waters; 
and Indiana was a game shambles for the 
butchers of neighboring states. Happily, 
realization of the disastrous results sure 
to follow such a condition awakened the 
sportsmen of Indiana, and an effort was 
made to secure necessary legislation. For 
the suecess of this movement, and in the 
building up of a sportsmanly public spirit, 
no small credit is due the League of Ameri- 
can Sportsmen. 

It is really remarkable what an improved 
spirit has come over Indiana. Farmers 
are forming protective leagues, and one 
must obtain a written permit before hunt- 
ing over such protected territory, or 
otherwise be liable to fine and arrest. 
Unfortunately some of the farmers in the 
southern counties, viewing the game only 
from a mercenary standpoint, are de- 
manding sums of money for shooting priv- 
ileges. This is too bad, because it tends 
to exclude the poor man from enjoying 
the privilege of going afield. It is a short- 
sighted policy, too. I wonder why it is 
the farmer is so invariably cutting off his 
nose to spite his face! 


Work-a-Day Now, while it is of course 
pie impossible to frame a law 
ve ie : cae 
Their Play which satisfies everyone, and 


while there is much good in 
these laws, yet they show, in my opinion, 
two distinct weaknesses. In the first place, 
they prohibit Sunday shooting. Now the 
propriety of doing this is of course de- 
batable, though some, I know, do not con- 
sider it a question open to argument; 
but I always feel that prohibition of 
Sunday recreation of this kind, or of 
any kind other than organized competitive 
games, is legislation which shows no con- 
sideration for that very large class for 
whom Sunday is the one day of freedom 
in the work-a-day week. It seems to 
me that prohibiting Sunday shooting is 
on a line with closing the museums on 
Sunday, and should not be decided on 
strict sectarian lines but rather on broad 
common-sense, human lines. 

The other weakness is the entire over- 
looking of the spring shooting question. 
Certainly this is the most pressing ques- 
tion before the American friends of feath- 
ered game protection; no law which ig- 
nores the great question of spring shooting 


1s good sportsman’s law; and Indiana’ 
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sportsmen should not rest until prohibi- 
tion of spring shooting is inserted in their, 
on the whole, excellent code. 

Indiana is not such inviting territory 
to sportsmen as some of the neighboring 
states, yet good quail, rabbit, duck, and 
jack-snipe shooting is to be had. In the 
wilder portions, especially in the southern 
counties, ruffed grouse appear, but not in 
such numbers as to justify their shoot- 
ing. Commendable efforts have been lately 
made by a few of the State’s best sports- 
men to propagate and preserve the Mon- 
golian pheasant, and I am glad to learn 
their attempts have been almost univer- 
sally successful. Gen. Lew Wallace, who, 
by the bye, is an enthusiastic angler and 
duck hunter, has set aside many acres 
near his Crawfordsville home for a pre- 
serve. It is a wildly picturesque place, 
ideally situated, and bids fair to abound 
in game and fish in a few years. 

Southern Indiana offers much the better 
sport in quail, although the birds are 
fairly abundant the State over. The 
Kankakee River and marshes in the 
northwest corner are famous at home and 
abroad for their duck shooting; and good 
shooting is also to be had at the lakes 
and other water-courses of the State. The 
Kankakee duck country indeed is too pop- 
ular for the good of the fowl; quite a 
number of club houses have been built 
in that section, and when the ducks 
are in, an incessant bombardment is kept 
up from sink-tubs from twilight to twi- 
light. Thousands of ducks are killed 
here annually, and very largely by club 
men who come from out of the State. 
The new law has operated to some good 
effect in this direction, for it now compels 
a non-resident sportsman to secure a $25 
license and limits him to twenty-four 
ducks. At the rate the ducks were being 
slaughtered, not many would have been 
left in a few years. There is good bass 
fishing in the State, especially in the Tip- 
pecanoe and the Kankakee, also in several 
of the lakes. Generally speaking, the 
outlook in Indiana is excellent, but the 
friends of good sport must not rest until 
they have secured that spring duck law. 


IsCresceusa With the opening of the sea- 
Two Minute =son speculation begins anew 
Trotter? 


as to whether two minutes 
for the mile is within the capabilities of 
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the trotting horse in general, or a 1902 
probability for Cresceus in particular. 
Experts have threshed over and over the 
possibilities and impossibilities of this 
horse putting the two minute mark to his 
eredit. Those who believe it a possibility 
figure out that in making his 2.024 world’s 
record at Columbus he traveled 43.01 feet 
per second, and that, therefore, he is strong 
enough to trot 44 feet a second, as he 
would have to do for the entire distance 
to make the two minute mark. Further- 
more, these bring to their support the fact 
that Cresceus trotted the first half of his 
record mile in .59? seconds. Whatever 
division of opinion may exist as to the 
probability of Cresceus trotting a mile in 
two minutes, certainly we all agree that if 
it is not a possibility for him, the mark 
will not be reached for several years, for 
there is no trotter in sight likely to attain 
such figures. Certainly no such glory will 
come to The Abbot, and, although Mr. 
Lawson has a prospective record maker in 
Boralma, the two minute mark cannot be 
included as among the possibilities. True, 
The Abbot was not in his best condition 
last year, and some also feel that Cresceus 
was campaigned too severely. Neither 
will probably begin work so soon as he did 
last year, and both will be watched with 
great interest. 

While the two minute mark seems not 
a near possibility for the trotter, it does 
appear to be a possibility of the season for 
at least three or four pacers—Prince Alert 
(2.003), Anaconda (2.013), Little, Boy 
(2.014), and Coney (2.02). Two famous 
pacers have been retired—Star Pointer, 
who will be remembered by his two great 
miles in 2.00 and 2.023, and John R. Gen- 
try, who has gone to the stud with a record 
of 2.013. 


Amateur But the real trotting interest of 

oe rl 1902 is centered on the perform- 
c erron, « cy a) a ¢ > = =) >» 

Boralma | 2Nces of the amateurs generally 


and on, in particular, the Boston 
Cup race, which Mr. H. K. Devereux’s 
famous John A. McKerron won last year, 
and concerning which there was too abun- 
dant misunderstanding and misdirected 
criticism—all of it now happily under- 
stood. This year tremendous _ interest 
attends the likely meeting of McKerron 
and Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s great horse 
Boralma, scheduled for a match race with 


The Abbot in September; a race he has 
very good prospect of winning. Owing to 
these engagements there is uncertainty of 
the date of the Boston Cup race, but as 
both Mr. Lawson and Mr. Devereux are 
anxious to have their horses meet, no doubt 
agreement will be reached. 

Meantime the interest in light road- 
sters and the development of the speedway 
idea is one of the notable movements of 
the day. Nor is this interest confined to 
America, for the trotter is making his way 
in Europe at a pace hitherto thought 
impossible. A dozen years ago very few 
American trotters ever reached European 
markets. Germany, I think, was the first 
one to import our roadsters, taking about 
two dozen animals in the very early nine- 
ties. Four or five years later nearly 1,400 
trotters were sent to Austria and Ger- 
many; so the trade continued to increase 
not only on the Continent, but in England, 
where the trotter, although not a general 
favorite, nevertheless found appreciation 
in some directions. It would surprise the 
untraveled American to observe the num- 
ber of American trotters and the interest 
exhibited in their driving at Vienna, where 
there is more trotting than perhaps in any 
other town of Europe. Lately American 
trotters have been imported and crossed on 
Orloff mares, the great Russian breed of 
trotters. Just how valuable that experi- 
ment will prove it is too early to deter- 
mine, but it is sufficiently indicative of 
Russian interest to say that the Czar’s own 
stud is presided over by an American. 


Revivalof There will be an interesting 
— revival of trotting races under 
rctncel saddle at a fair to be held at 


Gouverneur, N. Y., the latter 
part of August. This is a return to an 
old and at one time a very popular style 
of racing, especially during the period in 
which the famous Lady Suffolk, Flora 
Temple, and Dexter flourished. Its inaug- 
uration at this up-country fair is entirely 
to the credit of Mr. Austin Corbin, Jr., 
who has suggested that the stake be very 
properly called after Hiram Woodruff—a 
famous trainer of the old days—who was 
born in 1817. 


More Good There is no doubt of this 
Three-Year-Olds }eing a great three-year- 


old year among the runners, nor does it 
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appear that they are to be confined to 
those which attracted marked attention 
in their two-year-old form. The Morris 
Park meet brought out at least three, Arse- 
nal, Old England, and Compute, winners 


respectively of the Metropolitan, the 
Toboggan Handicap, and the Withers 


Stake races, from which we are pretty 
sure to hear again. Old England has just 
come from a very successful winter cam- 
paign in California and, while he may not 
attain to the Yankee-Blue Girl-Endurance 
by Right-Heno class, yet he will make it 
lively for the two above and that other 
class of three-year-olds among’ which 
Water Boy, Grand Opera, and McDowell 
are preéminent. 

The sympathy of every sportsman goes 
out to Mr. William C. Whitney in his dis- 
appointment over the illness of the $50,000 
Nasturium, which has necessitated with- 
drawal from the Derby entry list and the 
colt’s return to America. 


University The Eastern university row- 
Crewsinthe jing outlook presents a very 
Same Boat 


interesting and a somewhat 
similar aspect, for Harvard, Yale, Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell, and Columbia have lost 
their 1901 stroke oars, and everywhere 
there appears to be a dearth of men natu- 
rally fitted for this very important position. 
If such a misfortune were destined to fall 
upon intercollegiate rowing in 1902, it is 
fortunate from a sporting point of view 
that it should touch all alike, but certainly 
the result will be to make this a slower sea- 
son than last, although the races both at 
New London and Poughkeepsie promise to 
be sufficiently well contested. Among the 
universities entered for the Poughkeepsie 
regatta—Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cornell, 
Wisconsin, Syracuse, and Georgetown— 
Cornell is, perhaps, in best condition, for 
not only are the greater number of last 
year’s eight again in the boat, most of 
whom have gained both in strength and in 
form, but it has also Coffin, who was the 
stroke of last year’s Freshman crew. As 
Coffin is rather a good man in this posi- 
tion, Cornell, it is pretty safe to say, will 
be quite as well off in this respect as 
in 1901; and that means, if all goes well, 
that Cornell will be the best off of the 
Eastern rowing colleges. 

Pennsylvania, undoubtedly, has suffered 
most. The loss of John Gardiner from 
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stroke is a severe one, and, although there 
are several very fair candidates, none of 
them approaches the standard set last 
year; but I may say in passing, that it is 
quite possible for Pennsylvania to develop 
a stroke who will not be nearly so good as 
Gardiner and who yet may be a very good 
stroke indeed. Stroke oars like Gardiner 
are not seen every season nor, even in the 
raw, found in every rowing squad. Five 
of the crew which went to Henley last year 
are rowing, but only two of these have had 
the experience of a four mile race. Then 
there are some likely men in the ’04 Fresh- 
man boat; but the green material at Penn- 
sylvania is not cutting very much figure 
this year. In truth, Pennsylvania rowing 
is not so good actually as on paper it would 
appear it must be, and the ’Varsity most 
likely will be slower than the Henley or 
the 1900 crews, yet by no means lacking in 
speed and stamina, as was proved by the 
victory over the Naval Cadets, in the latter 
part of April. 

The trip to Henley and the defeat. by 
Leander appears to have had absolutely no 
influence on Pennsylvania’s style of row- 
ing. So far as I can see the crew is pull- 
ing precisely the stroke this year that it 
did last year; and if such proves to be the 
fact throughout the season Ward will be 
the first American coach whose ideas have 
not been affected by a trip to England. 


Second Considering there are so few row- 

College ing colleges in America, it is a 

Crew ‘ 

Racing great pity the strokes of all can- 
not be brought into annual compe- 

tition. There is, of course, abundant and 


excellent reason why the dual ’Varsity four 
mile race between Harvard and Yale should 
never be interrupted, but no reason exists 
why races should not be arranged between 
the second ’Varsity eights of Pennsylvania 
and Cornell on the one hand and Harvard 
and Yale on the other. 


Wisconsin’s Notwithstanding the speedy 
Best Chance = stretches they have shown on 
to Wan at the Harlem River, where fast 
Poughkeepsie e Har iver, where fas 


time may or may not be sig- 
nificant, according to the conditions of tide 
and wind, the Columbia crews do not as I 
write, the first week in May, look well, nor 
do they appear particularly strong; but it 
is not safe, as we have seen, to judge of 
speed from such indications. With five of 
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the 1901 crew to build around, the ’Varsity 
should be about as good as it was last year, 
though trustworthy indications seem lack- 
ing to justify the very promising reports 
sent forth from the Columbia boat house. 
In a general rowing sense Columbia is 
rather better than it has been in recent 
years; there are plenty of men out, a few 
of them capable and all of them willing, so 
that in healthy rowing spirit the university 
is far ahead of what it has been in the 
immediate past. The chief difficulty is to 
find men for the vacant places that can row 
the distance; Captain Jackson, at stroke, 
shows better form and more snap than any 
man behind him. 

Wisconsin will enter the Poughkeepsie 
regatta this month with better prospects 
for success than this sportsmanly univer- 
sity has had since first it sent a crew east. 
Indeed, at the university the feeling is 
that if they cannot win the regatta this 
year they will never be able to win it. That 
is a misleading sentiment, and I hope it 
will not, in this instance, prove a discour- 
aging one, but the fact does remain that 
Wisconsin has the best chance of winning 
it ever has had. All but one of last year’s 
eight are in the boat, and the men have 
been particularly favored in getting to 
work earlier than usual, so that the 1902 
crew ought to row faster than did the one 
of last year. On the other hand, it looks 
as if all the other crews will be slower 
than they were last year, save Pennsyl- 
vania; though the Pennsylvania ’Varsity 
of 1902 may not prove so speedy as the 
Henley crew, yet it will surely row faster 
than the eight which represented Pennsyl- 
vania at Poughkeepsie last year. 

There was an opportunity this year for 
Syracuse to show what it could do in row- 
ing, for seven of the 1901 crew were back, 
and the rowing spirit seemed developing in 
the university. Coaching troubles, how- 
ever, have disorganized the squad, and 
there now appears to be small chance for a 
better or even so good a crew as that of 
1901. 

At Georgetown, Kerns, the old stroke, is 
again rowing, together with three other 
experienced men, and the new material is 
strong and teachable. Last year’s crew 
did astonishingly well, and deserved much 
eredit under the circumstances. None 
the less, it will be very surprising if the 
eight prove a serious factor in the race 


this year, for they are rowing the typical 
club stroke, which gives but slight attention 
to body work—that very important element 
in a four mile race. Until this is reme- 
died we cannot view Georgetown’s rowing 
ambitions seriously. 


Harvard As between Harvard and Yale, 
wins the former began the season 


peor cy Aaa with more natural advantages. 
Harvard’s magnificent equip- 
ment and great rowing spirit develops sev- 
eral times aS many oarsmen as any 
other university in America; yet it seems 
to be surprisingly true that, though there 
are many men who row, the percentage of 
those who row particularly well is com- 
paratively small. I do not pretend to say 
why this is so; certainly lack of rowing 
spirit is not answerable. Nor does it ap- 
pear altogether reasonable to attribute the 
result to insufficient racing, yet it may 
be that the present scheme of club com- 
petition does not produce enough real 
hard racing to bring the best out of the 
good men. And this I say in no spirit of 
criticism, but rather to give expression to 
a thought which has often come to me in 
my recent studies of Harvard rowing; a 
thought prompted this year by the few men 
in the Varsity squad who are able to make 
their class eights. To me this seems sig- 
nificant. Probably the system is yet too 
young to yield the very best results, and 
we shall see in another year or so an uplift- 
ing from the prevailing average of medi- 
ocrity, for I am a firm believer in the 
excellence of the club rowing system. 

The squad is a good looking one physic- 
ally, of uniform size and with plenty of 
strength; indeed it is a distinctly fine 
appearing lot, and surely gives the sug- 
gestion of speed. Of the candidates Cap- 
tain Bullard, Ayer, McGrew, and Shuebruk 
are the only men who have raced against 
Yale. To secure a stroke oar is the great 
problem the coaches have had to face, and, 
although one or two among the candidates 
appears to have possibilities, none gives 
promise of especial strength. Indeed 
there are no men on the’ Harvard squad 
built like a stroke oar, not to mention 
acquiring the expertness and head needful 
in that seat. Weight and strength are 
very much less important at stroke than 
activity and judgment. 

Yale has had equal difficulty in making 
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an adequate stroke oar, and in the search 
for the right man the sifting of material 
at New Haven has been very thorough. 
From any view-point Yale’s boating out- 
look is less encouraging than Harvard’s, 
and the task of turning out a crew of speed 
and high class much the heavier at New 
Haven. That’s one score at least to the 
credit of the club system which obtains at 
Cambridge. Of Yale’s last year ’Varsity 
only two men, Captain Kunzig and Bogue, 
are rowing. Johnson is still in the uni- 
versity, but much too heavy. Indeed, an 
overmuchness of beef appears to be Yale’s 
handicap this year. Her new men are 
strong, but incredibly lumbering and 
clumsy, and their natural slowness appears 


to have been accentuated by much rowing . 


in pairs. At the time I am writing the 
crew is sluggish and heavy, and certainly 
is not very promising, though there are a 
good six weeks yet,and much can be accom- 
plished in that time, as we have seen. 

Harvard’s coaching and rigging are 
absolutely amateur under direction of Mr. 
F. L. Higginson, while at Yale, where’ Mr. 
Alexander Cameron is head coach, the sys- 
tem seems to be to have the control amateur 
but a large percentage of the actual coach- 
ing and rigging professional. There is no 
question of the expertness of professionals 
in boat rigging, and only an exceptionally 
studious and expert amateur can grasp the 
finer points of rigging which-an intelligent 
waterman has picked up. For this reason 
there are some who favor the employment 
of professional rigging skill; for my part 
I believe the graduated amateur knows 
more about rigging an eight oar than the 
professional seuller. And this I say with 
no idea of reflecting upon the professional 
or raising discussion of amateur vs. pro- 
fessional coaching; it is simply that I 
believe the amateur is more intelligent and 
has the capacity for learning more than 
the average professional. 


College All things considered Harvard 
oe among college nines has played, 

as I write, the best ail-round 
baseball up to the middle of May, making 
runs more by reason of good play than 
because of the opponent’s errors. It looks 
as if not only will Clarkson prove the 
strongest of college pitchers, but end the 
season first among amateurs in America. 
He has not attained top form at this 


writing, but the strikeouts with which he 
is credited suggest its approach—and no 
doubt it will arrive by the time of the 
Princeton game on June 11. Kernan 
has been supporting Clarkson fairly well. 
especially in throwing to second, few 
stolen bases being recorded against him. 
He, too, is so improving that by the first 
of June the Harvard battery will be the 
strongest combination in college baseball. 
The general fielding of the team is good; 
the outfield is faster than Yale’s; the 
infield less given to error making. As 
compared with Princeton, Harvard’s out- 
field is about as good, though its infield is 
not nearly so. In batting Harvard has 
been showing a little stronger than Yale, 
not so strong as Princeton. Batting, in 
fact, is Harvard’s weakest point, and needs 
a great deal more steam. 

April 19—Harvard, 14; West Point, 4. 

May 1—Harvard, 3; Amherst, 0. 

May 7—Harvard, 8; Brown, 1. 

May 10—Harvard, 9; Holy Cross, 5. 

May 13—Harvard, 7; Williams, 2. 

Despite some rather erratic play by the 

infield and slowish work of the outfield, I 
am disposed to feel from its work through 
the first two weeks of May that Yale will 
develop a strong nine. The unsteadiness 
of the infield is the to-be-expected accom- 
paniment of green material, yet despite its 
disturbing influence the general support 
given the pitcher has been on the whole 
very good. Garvan is making a splendid 
record for himself in the box, and if not 
worked too hard will do more than his 
share toward securing for Yale a propor- 
tion of the. season’s final honors. The 
hitting thus far has not come up to ex- 
pectations, though occasional glimpses of 
promise are given. It must improve, and 
materially, for on it rest Yale’s chances in 
the Harvard and Princeton series. 

April 19—Yale, 3; Fordham, 1. 

April 23—Yale, 12; Columbia, 4. 

April 26—Yale, 0; Holy Cross, 1. 

April 30—Yale, 5; Brown, 2. 

May 3—Yale, 2; Pennsylvania, 4. 

May 7—Yale, 11; Virginia, 5. 

May 10—Yale, 6; Brown, 3. 

May 14—Yale, 8; Lafayette, 5. 


There is no question that, aside from 
pitcher’s position, Princeton has a nine of 
the greatest natural strength on the col- 
lege diamond. I doubt, indeed, whether 
Princeton or other college ever had nine 
men of such individual and collective base- 
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ball experience and expertness. Every 
man on the team except Wells at third is 
a veteran. They are good hitters almost 
without exception. The infield has never 
been surpassed and not very often equaled. 
With such a team one would naturally 
expect Princeton to win the Harvard game 
and the Yale series, but in truth Princeton 
is not certain to do either, for, as very 
often happens in the case of veteran mate- 
rial, this team in the earlier weeks of May 
has not done its initial ability justice. 
There has been some terrific slugging of 
the ball, but of more individual than team 
endeavor, while the size of scores in sev- 
eral of its games is to be accounted for 
largely by the errors of its opponents. In 
the box Stevens has done excellently, and 
promises well. 

April 19—Princeton 3; Amherst, 0. 

April 23—Princeton, 5; Lafayette, 0. 

April 26—Princeton, 16; Virginia, 1. 

April 30—Princeton, 5; Cornell, 1. 

May 3—Princeton, 2; Brown, 1. 

May 7—Princeton, 10; Amherst, 6. 

May 10—Princeton, 18; Cornell, 6. 

May 14—Princeton, 9; Brown, 0. 








Pennsylvania is playing the consistent 
game that was rather expected, and this 
applies particularly to its batting, which, 
though not so powerful as Princeton’s, has 
disclosed more team work. There are no 
especially weak spots in the nine and at 
second base Pennsylvania has in Captain 
Collier one of the strongest players on the 
college diamond, and perhaps the fastest 
amateur from the plate to first base. 
Pennsylvania’s consistent work was espe- 
cially noticeable in its game against Yale, 
which, although won through an overthrow 
of third base by the visitors, yet showed 
ten hits for Pennsylvania to four for Yale. 

April 19—Pennsylvania, 5; Lehigh, 1. 
April 26—Pennsylvania, 4; Navy, 5. 
May 3—Pennsylvania, 4; Yale, 2. 
May 5—Pennsylvania, 4; Cornell, 2. 
May 7—Pennsylvania, 2; West Point, 6. 
May 10—Pennsylvania, 3; Georgetown, 4. 
May 13—-Pennsylvania, 7; Brown, 1. 


Unsteadiness has wrecked Cornell’s 
chances in her important games, and it is 
a pity, for really there is a great deal of 
natural strength in the team. It has a 
good pitcher, a catcher who keeps the men 
right up to their work and fills his own 
position well, exceptionally good men on 
first and third base, and altogether a team 
from which much might be expected, 


could there be a correction of the tendency 
to unsteadiness which leads to errors and 
ends in demoralization. There was a good 
chance to pull off the first Princeton game, 
and the second was well played up to the 
fifth inning. Cornell, Pennsylvania, and 
Brown could make a very interesting three 
cornered struggle. 

Columbia is another team where re- 
peated unsteadiness handicaps the develop- 
ment of natural baseball ability, though 
there is not such quality here as in Cornell. 

One of the noteworthy and extremely 
pleasing features of the early season has 
been the very good work of the Annapolis 
and the West Point teams. Each has 
defeated Pennsylvania; the Navy 5-4; the 
Army 6-2; and that is no small feather in 
the cap of these national academy teams, 
which have to steal their little practise 
from limited recreation hours. 

Brown’s team this year is only a fairly 
good one, not nearly up to the average of 
this institution, which may usually be de- 
pended on to play good ball. The 1902 nine 
is not brilliant in any direction, yet a hard 
playing all round combination which in its 
final games may hold up its end creditably. 

One of the most deserving teams of the 
season is that of Amherst, whose left 
handed pitcher, Kane, has been the means 
of tying Yale in eleven innings and twice 
holding Harvard and Princeton to few hits 
and small scoring. Amherst looks to be 
the strongest of the smaller New England 
college teams in a season when the aver- 
age of all—Wesleyan, Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams—seems to be a little higher than 
usual. Amherst has beaten Wesleyan 8.3; 
Wesleyan has beaten Brown 4-3, and Wil- 
liams 5-3. Williams has beaten Brown 
4-2, and Dartmouth 7-6, Dartmouth has 
also beaten Williams 10-9. 

Georgetown, Holy Cross, and Fordham 
are all very strong as usual. 


Too Much There is great improvement 
Talking to this season, I am more than 
the Umpire happy to note, in the conduct of 
the college baseball teams on the playing 
field. Fielders are not so freely and loudly 
confiding to their pitcher their opinion of 
his ability or of the opposing batter’s ina- 
bility to hit the ball. There remains yet a 
little of this exchange of sentiment in true 
vernacular, but I hope to see it finally 
worked out, as it can be if the faculties 
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rive their teams to understand that such 
unsportsmanly additions to the game will 
not be tolerated. 

There is one other unpleasant feature 
of college baseball, however, which facul- 
ties and graduate advisors appear to have 
overlooked, and that is, the talking to the 
umpire. At nearly every game I have 
attended there has been discussion between 
the umpire and the captain and other mem- 
bers of the team against whom decision 
had been given. This is against the rules 
of the game and the rules of sportsman- 
ship; it has created much scandal in pro- 
fessional baseball, and it should be cast out 
of the amateur game instantly and with- 
out ceremony. 


Mr. Travis Barring accidents it looks as if 
Invincible = Mr. Travis must succeed him- 
self as amateur golf champion of Amer- 
ica. The season has brought forward noe 
new player who is likely to stand any 
chance of wresting the title from him, and 
the old ones who were most formidable last 
year he seems to have left still farther 
behind. For example, at Lakewood, the 
first tournament of the season, Mr. Travis 
defeated Mr. Findlay S. Douglas 5 up and 
four to play, the severest defeat the ex- 
champion has yet received at the hands of 
the champion. Mr. Travis has raised his 
standard a bit and appears able to reach it 
on every oceasion. In one week at Garden 
City he went the course in 73 and 175; 
bogey being 80. 


Mr. C. Hitchcock, Jr, Nevertheless the sea-~ 
Intercollegiate son has also shown 
Champion that there are two or 


three of the college players who are com- 
ing along at a pretty rapid clip, and of 
these the most promising is Mr. C. Hitch- 
cock, Jr., of Yale. Mr. Hitchcock recently 
not only won the Individual Intercollegiate 
Golf Championship at Garden City, com- 
pletely overwhelming (11 up and 10 to 
play) his opponent, Mr. H. B. McFarland, 
of Pennsylvania, but at the same time cov- 
ered the course in 75, a record which 
mong amateurs has been equaled only by 
Mr. Travis. In the course of the tourna- 
ment Mr. Hitchcock defeated Messrs. F. O. 
Reinhardt and H. I. Wilson, the former 
the Princeton champion, and the latter 
with the medal score of 79, and defeats of 
last year’s Intercollegiate champion, Hal- 
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sted Lindsay (Harvard) and Walter E. 
Egan, runner up to Mr. Travis in the 
national amateur championships, to his 
credit. Mr. A. M. Brown (Harvard), who 
was so promising last year, was beaten by 
his team mate, Mr. H. C. Egan. 

The interesting element in the decision 
of the recent amateur golf championship 
of Great Britain was the fact of its being 
won by a man fifty-three years of age, who 
did not begin golf until he was in his 
forties. This new champion who succeeds 
Mr. Hilton is Mr. Charles Hutchings, of 
Liverpool, who last year was put out in the 
fifth round by Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson. 


Golf Honors There were several surprises 
For Yale in the Intercollegiate team 
championship, which Yale won by beating 
Harvard 18-6, according to the usual 
counting, or 13-5 by the collegiate system 
of counting one point for each victory 
plus one-half the number of holes the win- 
ner is up. Harvard and Princeton were 
each thought to have stronger teams than 
Yale, but Princeton was practically out- 
classed, being defeated by Yale 8 to 0, and 
not making indeed so good a showing as 
the Columbia team, which Yale beat 123 to 
33. Pennsylvania was overwhelmed by 
Harvard 223 to 14, and this brought the 
final contest between Harvard and Yale. 


Yale. Holes. Syst. 
©, Hiteneerk; d@. 2.0.2 cces 8 5 
Pv See IK. oo oss enereceie s 3 24 
Po rere 0 0 
By Tos MISMO 555 Sk aie deceten 0 0 
ee eS a 4 3 
AS ie GIS sin. Soe 3 re wien sore 3 23 
AMIN, Sis socacw cree en 18 13 
Harvard. Holes. Syst. 
A Ti IN oy as Bedicceslaes 0 0 
Oe rr 0 0 
WIGGE Ty, MOM, oon sc ec as 5 34 
Uy es I Ss sss crew elcws 1 13 
Eis RUIN cs: 0c sce s'e Rasere Samad 0 0 
BE Ae ERG ar6- 4 nishoae ens ow ee 0 0 
OOMEBEG Siinane4e sos vaasdnee 6 5 


This is the first victory Yale has had for 
four years. Harvard last year, after three 
successive annual victories, having secured 
final possession of the Ardsley Cup, which 
Yale won the first year it was put up. 

The qualifying sixteen in the individual 
championship :were: Hugh I. Wilson, 
Princeton; C. Hitchcock, Jr., Yale; Abram 
Poole, Jr., Princeton; George W. Butts, 
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Yale; F. O. Reinhardt, Princeton; H. C. 
Egan, Harvard; P. A. Proal, Jr., Harvard; 
M. Stewart Campbell, Yale; J. G. Jackson, 
Columbia; A. M. Brown, Harvard; Hal- 
sted Lindsay, Harvard; H. B. McFarland, 
Pennsylvania; S. Slosson, Columbia; H. 
Kennedy Hill, Pennsylvania; U. A. Mur- 
dock, Harvard; Walter E. Egan, Harvard. 


Lowering At a recent special meeting 
vo of the Golf Association called 
a can at the instance of several of 


the oldest and most experi- 
enced of our golfers, the Executive Com- 
mittee was indorsed in its action of ruling 
that sixty-four men may qualify in the 
championships, instead of thirty-two as 
hitherto, and that all the rounds be eigh- 
teen holes except the final, which shall be 
thirty-six. Notwithstanding this official 
expression of judgment, the consensus of 
opinion among golfers remains unchanged 
that to extend the number to sixty-four is 
to distinetly lower the American standard 
of the game, besides which every one who 
gives the matter any study knows that 
there are searcely thirty-two men, much 
less sixty-four, in the country who are 
qualified to enter a national championship. 
Increasing the number is simply adding to 
the crowding and the embarrassments of the 
first day’s play; and that is precisely what 
the most intelligent friends of the game 
have been seeking to relieve for several 
years. It is only a question of time when 
this decision will be reversed and the qual- 
ifying round abandoned, after the plan in 
vogue in Great Britain. 


English After all there seems to be 
Lawn Tennis §=more than a mere possibility 
si f having an interna- 
Coming of our having an i 


tional match at lawn tennis 
for the Davis Trophy. This means, in all 
human probability, that the Doherty broth- 
ers will be the players sent by the English 
Association. It was pretty well demon- 
strated on the last occasion English and 
American players met on American courts, 
that unless it be the Doherty brothers 
there are none in England to stand 
against two or three leading players of 
America. The present champion of Eng- 
land, Gore, was really outclassed in his 
American matches; Hillyard would be as 
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badly beaten, and Dr. Eaves, who next to 
the stronger Doherty is undoubtedly the 
best of England, was, it will be remem- 
bered, defeated at Newport several years 
ago. It is equally true, however, that the 
average of skill among the first dozen or 
twenty of all England is higher than the 
skill among a corresponding number of 
American players. This is largely because 
the Englishman plays the game very much 
longer than the American. Our players 
as a rule stop so soon as they have finished 
their college days, whereas the Englishman 
goes on in tournament play for a good ten 
years longer at least. If the Doherty 
brothers do come here we may be assured 
of some very close and interesting play 
and, unless protracted ill health has weak- 
ened them, of an even chance that the 
Davis Trophy will journey across the ocean. 
The international tournament will be 
eplayed some time in August at St. George’s 
Grounds, Hoboken. Meantime Davis and 
Ward, the American doubles champions, 
will no doubt carry out their present 
intention of competing for the English 
championships at Wimbledon; hence the 
current season should furnish accurate 
comparisons of the English and American 
skill on both home and foreign courts. 
Incidentally it is noteworthy that the 
strongest English players are Irishmen! 


Captive Mr. William C. Whitney is 
ee repeatedly manifesting his 
— interest in game animals and 


their preservation, and re- 
cently he has donated to the New York 
Zoological Society the yearling musk-ox 
cow ealf which was exhibited at the 
Sportsman’s Show. This calf, as I have 
already told, was captured near the Arctic 
Coast and to the east of the Mackenzie 
River by a party sent out by Captain Bod- 
fish from his whaler, and this is the first 
live specimen to have been brought to the 
United States. There are, indeed, only 
two or three other live specimens living in 
confinement—either in Norway or Sweden 
—for the musk ox is the rarest and most 
inaccessible of all wild animals. In buy- 


ing this creature at a longish price and. 


turning it over to the Society Mr. Whit- 
ney has made an invaluable and most im- 
portant contribution to captive wild fauna. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN TERRIERS: 


INTERBREEDING 


By JAMES WATSON 


ARKING back to the Irish terriers at Bos- 
ton, it was with much gratification I 
noted the great improvement throughout the 
classes over what has been seen for several 
years. Indeed, we have never had better qual- 
ity classes at any show. The impressive part 
of it was that all at once, seemingly, the 
woolly ones had disappeared, and throughout 
the classes we had sound coated dogs, those 
in the lead being almost all exceptionally good 
in this respect. The misleading fad for whis- 
kers is happily dying out, and it must do so if 
sound coats are to be the watchword. Such 
terriers do not grow whiskers, but they do 
have beards, which is Irish—beards are on the 
lower jaw and whiskers on the upper. Pluck- 
ing is still resorted to to a greater extent than 
should be the case, even that other Irish char- 
acteristic, the frill, being pulled out to give 
the thick necked ones a light appearance in 
front. There is far too little body coat, also, 
for the Irish terrier is not a flat, smooth 
coated terrier, but a rough coated dog, and it 
is only through the necessity to pluck and 
trim the soft and woolly*coats, to make them 
once a year feel a little hard, that we have 
taken to it in the case of sound coated dogs. 
These can be shown in natural coats, as was 
the case before the Yorkshire fakirs took up the 
breed and introduced bogus blood to get extra 
long heads. Of course some of these mingled 
blood dogs look pretty good Irishmen; but 
breed from them and see what the result is in 
far too many cases—big ears, morose expres- 
sion, and a lot of black in the coats, all indi- 
cating Airedale blood. While we have gained 
much in the matter of coat and racing build, 
there is one point that must not be lost sight 
of and that is expression. One of our leading 
exhibitors, when he was told, a few weeks ago, 
of a new terrier that had been imported and 
could probably be bought, asked as to coat, 
ears, eyes, and front. I think after ceat should 
have come the question of expression and that 
eves might have been omitted, for if the former 
is right there is little need to ask regarding 
eyes. If the eyes are wrong the expression 
cannot be right. By expression is meant the 
look of the face, with the eyes as the centre of 
attraction. We have none too many dogs of 
the correct éxpression, and it is to be regretted 
that some of our judges put in front of that 
necessity length of head, which is not neces- 
sarily Irish. If you get correct expression with 
nice length of head, well enough, but a shorter 


head with the right look out is far preferable 
to a long one failing entirely in expression and 
character. Let us have Irish terriers taking 
the prizes, not merely red dogs. 


NE very healthy sign of the spring shows 
was the apparent end of the run on large 
fox terriers, which also recently received a set- 
back in England. Even the exhibitors them- 
selves who showed these leggy dogs confessed 
that they were too large; “ but the judges like 
them that way ” was the response to the ques- 
tion why they did not show smaller ones, It 
would have puzzled many a late prize winner 
to go to earth or go up a drain. Now that is 
their supposed duty, and what should be an 
essential in any breed which has a task to 
perform is that the dog be fitted by make and 
shape for its performance. The time was when 
17 and 18 pounds was considered the proper 
size, but we have seen winners of this year 
which scaled 25 pounds. 

More ground has been regained by the Eng- 
lish setter exhibitors than in any other variety. 
The time was that our setters were equal to 
any that could be got abroad, but those who 
should have known better went all astray by 
breeding to dogs of little pretension to type 
whose claims rested on fast field work. That 
there was no necessity for thus going wrong 
is amply demonstrated by the photographs of 
English field trial winners, which are all good 
English setters, showing in many cases much 
quality. But that is because the men who 
breed setters over there want a good looking 
dog as well as a good field dog for a sire. 
Here it was the winner that was bred to, no 
matter what he looked like. Then Mr. Vander- 
grift took hold of setters, and he has been 
followed in his importation by Mr. Thomas, of 
Philadelphia, until now we have a sufficient 
number of good type at our large shows to 
keep the poor ones out of the money. Through 
all the bad times credit must be given to at 
least one breeder, Dr. James E. Hair, of 
Bridgeport, who stuck to his guns all through 
and earned his reward every time a judge was 
in office who knew what kind should win. 


_ decisions of the American Kennel Club 

are usually so sound that it is somewhat 
of a surprise to note a complication in two 
decisions recently announced, with a 
issue in electing a delegate as committee 
and therefore a member of the 


side 


chairman, 
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executive board, who had done the same thing 
for which one person was suspended for a year 
and another reprimanded. The germ of the 
entire interbreeding between 
breeds. decided was that of 
crossing a French bulldog with a Boston ter- 


business is 
The case first 


rier, and the person who showed one of the 
resulting litter at one or two shows, as being 
of the breed of one of his parents, was sus- 
pended, while the owner of the sire was repri- 
manded. Waiving the question of the wisdom 
of punishing any one for being concerned in 
such transactions, and for which ample war- 
rant can be advanced, we find that at the 
annual meeting of the Kennel Club at which 
the decision was accepted as being correct 
and proper the delegate who was promoted to 
the executive board bred in his own kennels 
a champion wire-haired fox terrier to an Irish 
terrier, and showed one of the puppies as an 
lrish terrier. That he had done so was well 
known to a large number of the delegates 
who accepted the ruling in the other case as 
correct, and the promoted delegate was one 
who so accepted the ruling, while his proposer 
is not only a member of the executive board, 
but is also one of the stud book committee, 
which originally acted on the interbreeding 
case and referred it to the executive board 
with the recommendation that the parties be 
punished. 

Where the complication comes in is with the 
ruling of the Kennel Club, which, on appeal, 
upheld the decision of the Rhode Island Ken- 
nel Club that Blenheim and Prince Charles 
spaniels are of different breeds. The case 
arose in a competition for a special for the 
best brace of any one breed, the toy spaniels 
being awarded the cup, but, on protest, were 
disqualified. The appeal not allowed, 
because, “according to the rules,’ they were 
recognized as distinct breeds, the motion being 
made by a member of the stud book commit- 
tee, who might presumably be aware of what 
the custom is with regard to registering toy 
spaniels. It is singular that.Secretary Vreden- 
burgh did not at this point catch the drift of 
the situation, but the decision seems to have 
been rendered without thought. What will 
necessarily be the result if everything referred 
to is to be held as valid, is the disqualifica- 
tion of nearly every toy spaniel exhibitor and 
breeder in the country, for, to perpetuate an 
Irish bull, the only way you can show good 
specimens is by producing mongrels between 
the different breeds. If no cross was resorted 
to in some of the varieties the result would 


was 
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be loss of the requisite color, the ruby spaniel, 
for instance, being used with King Charles, 
Prince Charles, and Blenheim. Then we have 
in the stud book itself full warrant for this 
interbreeding. The conspicuous cases in Vol. 
XVII. will alone be mentioned, such as in the 
routine of checking in the Kennel Club would 
be clearly shown: Grand Duke, Blenheim, is 
by Royal Baby, King Charles, out of Butter- 
fly 1I., Blenheim, and is brother to Princess 
Ino, registered as a Blenheim. Maise W., reg- 
istered as a Blenheim, is a sister to Fi Fi, 
registered as a Prince Charles, they having 
consecutive numbers. Yetsan Duke, King 
Charles, is by Campanini, ruby, and he was 
registered by reason of his being twice a win- 
ner, his pedigree stopping with his dam 
Dusky Patti, King Charles, is by Royal Baby, 
King Charles, out of Tootsie, Blenheim. As a 
final illustration, we have Ruby Prince, ruby, 
by Royal Baby, King Charles, out of Dottie 
Dimple D, Blenheim. It will thus be seen that 
the decisions that hold interbreeding to be rep- 
rehensible and that varieties of toy spaniels 
are separate breeds, are at variance with the 
time-honored practises of the Kennel Club. 


: Byes subject of crossing breeds came before 


the English Kennel Club a short time ago, 
not with the idea of suppressing the practise, 
but to regulate the registration of the prog- 
eny, it being apparently recognized that it 
was in some cases advisable. In bloodhounds, 
for instance, there is a prevalent opinion that 
an infusion of outside blood is advisable to 
strengthen the breed. That, however, is noth- 
ing new, for the same thing was alleged twenty 
years ago, the scarcity of bloodhounds at that 
time being due to inability to raise the weak 
puppies. So far as American breeders are con- 
cerned, that is not now true. Most assuredly, 
our breeders would not resort to any of the 
crosses suggested by English breeders who have 
not the old-fashioned black and tan foxhounds 
to fall back upon, many of which show a good 
deal of bloodhound character and undoubtedly 
came from the same parent stock, the Southern 
hound of two hundred years ago. Then, again, 
where would the Irish wolfhound be to-day 
had not English breeders resurrected the breed 
out of an assorted lot, just as Bostonians 
fashioned the Boston terrier out of bulldogs 
and terriers. Indeed, there is nothing to pre- 
vent any one now showing a first cross with 
a bulldog as a Boston terrier, the only enact- 
ment on the subject being that such a dog 
cannot be registered. 





